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CHAPTER IIL. 


Or WounpDs, 


SECTION IX. 
Of Wounds in the Face. 


N Chapter XXX. I fhall enter upon 
the confideration of wounds of the 
head, which either primarily or eventu- 
ally may affect the brain: And in Chap- 
ters XXXI. and XXXII. we fhall treat 
fully of difeafes of the Eyes, Nofe, and 
VoL. LI. B Mouth ; 
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Mouth; referring, therefore, to what is 
faid in thefe Chapters, on thefe parts of 
our fubject, I fhall at prefent offer a few 
obfervations upon External Wounds of the 
Face. 

In the treatment of wounds in every 
part of the face, ene important object 
is to prevent deformity. This is indeed 
an object in every part of the body; but 
in the face it is fo effential, that the 
flighteft injuries done to it require atten- 
tion, | 

As every cicatrix is apt to leave fome 
degree of deformity, we fhould endea 
vour, in all wounds of the face, to have 
the divided parts laid as exactly and neat- 
ly together as poffible, and to retain them 
by thofe means which will produce the 
leaft mark. In all fuperficial wounds of 
the face, as well as in thofe which run 
deep, when of a longitudinal direction 
with refpect to the fibres of the injured 
part, we fhould truft to adhefive platters 
alone for retaining them. But wherever 
the edges of a wound retract much from 

| each 
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each other, as we cannot in any other 
‘manner retain them, futures ought with- 
out hefitation to. be employed: And of 
thefe the twifted future, to be defcribed in 
Chapter IV. Section V. ought in general to 
be preferred; for it prevents retraction — 
with more certainty than the others, at the 
{ame time that it does not excite a great 
degree of pain. In this manner it is more 
efpecially neceflary to manage all wounds 
of the lips, which cannot indeed in any 
other way be prevented from leaving 
much deformity: I fhall, however, refer — 
to Chapter X XXIII. for fome further ob- 
fervations upon this point, when treating 
of the operation for the Harelip. 

Wounds in the cheeks are apt to pe- 
netrate the falivary ducts leading from 
the parotid glands; and as this is fre- 
quently productive of much inconveni- 
ence, by the divided duct continuing to 
pour out the faliva long after the reft of 
the wound is healed, it becomes often an 
object of importance to accomplifh a cure. 
‘But as we jhall have occafion to {peak 

Ba more 
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more particularly of this in Chapter 
X XXIV. Section XIV. I muft now refer te 
what will then be faid with regard to it. 

In the forehead, wounds fometimes pro- 
duce hemorrhagies which occafionally are 
the caufe of much diftrefs, from our not 
being able, in the ufual manner, to apply 
ligatures upon the divided arteries, owing 
to their running in a groove of bone ; as 1s 
the cafe with a {mall branch of the inter- 
nal carotid which pafles out on each fide 
immediately above the eye-brows. In all 
fuch cafes, we fhould, in the firft place, 
employ fponge, agaric, or any mild aftrin- 
gent, along with gentle compreflion ; and 
when this fails, we may endeavour to pull 
out the bleeding veflel with a tenaculum, 
and in this manner may tie it with a li- 
gature. I once fucceeded in this way 
with perfect eafe, when every other me- 
thod had been tried in vain. 

It may fometimes, however, happen, 
that even this will fail. In fuch cafes, 
when the hemorrhagy continues fo pro- 
fufe as to endanger the patient, it may be 

| proper 
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proper even to remove that portion of the 
{kull in which the veffel is incafed; or, in 
the hands of a nice operator, the intention 
may be anfwered by taking away the out- 
er table of the fkull only: For, in fome 
cafes, thefe arteries run for a confiderable 
{pace between the two lamina of the bone ; 
and in fuch inftances our object may be 
accomplifhed by the removal of one of 
them: and thus the rifk of expofing the 
brain will be avoided. 
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Of Wounds in the Trachea and Ocfophagus. 


T is neceflary in fome cafes to make 
openings into the trachea and cefo- 
phagus, for allowing food and air to pafs 
to the ftomach and lungs, when thefe 
pafflages are obftructed. I thall refer, 
however, for the method of effecting this, 
to Chapters XXVII. and XXVIII. where 
thefe operations will be particularly de- 
{cribed: At prefent we are only to confi- 
der the method of treating wounds in the 
trachea and cefophagus, infli@ed in fome 
cafes by accident, but more frequently by 
defign; as often happens where fuicide is 
attempted. 

The trachea is feldom divided longitu. 
dinally. Tranfverfe wounds running be- 
tween two of the cartilages of which it 

1s 
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is compofed, are more frequent. In fome 
cafes thefe wounds are fuperficial, and on- 
ly penetrate the anterior part of the tube ; 
in others, they run fo deep as to divide the 
tube entirely. 

In longitudinal wounds of the trachea, 
a cure may be obtained by the ufe of ad-_ 
hefive plafters. The lips of the wound 
are eafily brought together ; and as the re- 
traction is never confiderable, they may 
very commonly be retained by adhefive 
plafters. In fuch cafes, therefore, this 
fhould be preferred to futures ; and banda- 
ges are here inadmiflible, as they cannot 
_be applied with fuch tightnefs as to have 
any effect upon the wound, without com- 
» prefling the trachea fo much as to impede 

re{piration. 

Even in flight tranfverfe wounds of this 
part, a cure may be often obtained with 
adhefive plafters; aflifted by a proper po- 
fture of the head, which, in every wound 
of this kind, fhould be kept as much as 
poflible bent down upon the breatt. Where 
this does not indeed meet with proper at- 

B4 tention, 
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tention, we often find it impoffible to make 
the divided parts reunite, either with pla- 
{ters or any other means: It ought not, 
therefore, to be left in the power of the 
patient. The head fhould be fixed with a 
bandage; and the moft fimple, as well as 
the moft effectual, method of doing this, 
_ds by fixing a common nightcap upon the 
head, and a piece of broad tape or ribbon : 
being fewed on each fide of it above the 
ear, it may now be pulled down and fixed 
as low as is neceflary, by tying the tapes 
to a circular roller put round the cheft. 
In this fituation the head fhould be kept 
for feveral days, till there is reafon to 

think that the parts are firmly united. 
But in tranfverfe wounds of the trachea, 
which penetrate deep, we thould not truft 
to adhefive plafters ; the interrupted future 
made with broad ligatures anfwers better. 
I am doubtful, however, if the ligatures 
fhould ever be pafled into the trachea, as 
iome have advifed; for the irritation and 
cough which they excite is very apt to do 
mifchief, by tearing afinder the very parts 
they | 
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they are meant to unite; at leaft this has 

been the cafe in different inftances where 
IT have known this method pradtifed. A 
troublefome cough was induced in all of 
them; the ftitches were torn out; and 
much perplexity was thus given both to 
the patient and furgeon. 

Inftead of paffing the spatabie round 
any of the cartilages of the trachea, and 
thus carrying them into the cavity of the 
tube, I have in different inftances fuc- 
ceeded merely by external ftitches done 
in the following manner: The furgeon 
being provided with a number of needles 
and ligatures in proportion to the extent of 
the wound, and the patient being pro- 
perly placed, one of the needles fhould be 
inferted at one fide of the wound, and 
being paffed flowly up for the fpace of an 
inch between the trachea and fkin, fo as 
to include all the cellular fubftance and 
mufcular fibres which lie between them ;_ 
it is now to be pufhed out along with one 
end of the ligature; and the other extre- 
mity of the thread being alfo armed with 
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a needle, muft in like manner be pafled 
through the teguments of the other fide of 
the wound, by entering the point of the 
needle at the wound, and pufhing it out on 
the oppofite fide, at a proper diftance from 
the edge of it.. None of the ligatures fhould 
be tied til they are all introduced ; when 
this is done, and the divided edges of 
the cut properly fupported by an affiftant, 
the ligatures fhould be fecured with run- 
ning knots, fo as to admit of their being 
eafily untied, if this fhould be neceflary ; 
adhefive plafters fhould be applied over 
the whole ; and the head fhould be firmly 
fecured in the manner that I have men- 
tioned, 

In pafling the ligatures, care fhould be 
taken to run the needles clofe to the carti- 
lages of the trachea, fo as to include what- 
ever may afford them any fupport: For 
which purpofe, fat needles fhould be em- 
ployed, with a flight degree of curvature, 
as is reprefented in Plate V. fig. 5. 

Whether or not this method will fuc- 
ceed where the trachea is completely di- 

vided, 
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vided, I cannot as yet determine, having 
had no opportunity in fuch a cafe of put- 
ting it in practice: But as it has fucceeded 


where all the anterior part of the tube 


was divided, there is reafon to imagine 
that it would not often fail. At any 
rate, it fhould always be propofed in the 
firft place; for even when ‘it does not 
fucceed, we are not thereby prevented from 
employing other means of relief. In fuch 
inftances we are reduced to the neceflity 
of pafling the ligatures round one or 
more of the cartilages of the trachea, 
which, with a curved needle, may be ea- 
fily done: Care fhould be taken, how- 
ever, to enter both ends of the ligature 
from the infide of the trachea, when by 
pufhing the point of the needle outward 
all rifk 1s avoided of doing harm. 

To give the practice as much chance 
as poflible of proving fuccefsful, as many 
ligatures fhould be introduced as may feem 
fully neceflary for retaining the divided 
ends of the trachea in contact: In ge- 
neral, three ftitches will be fufficient ; 


one 
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one in the middle of the prominent 
part of the trachea, and another on each 
fide towards the ends of the cartilaginous 
rings. | , 

Wounds of the cefophagus are to be 
managed nearly in the fame manner with 
thofe of the trachea: But they are more 
dangerous, on account of the difficulty 
of reaching the cefophagus from its deep 
fituation ; from the under part of it, when 
entirely feparated from the reft, being apt 
to fall altovether within the fternum ; and. 
from the difficulty of fupporting the pa- 
tient with nourifhment. 

Thefe wounds are lhkewife to be con- 
fidered as dangerous, from their vicinity 
to large arteries and nerves. If the re- 
current nerves are divided, the voice may 
be deftroyed 3 and if any of the deep-feat- ° 
ed branches of the carotid arteries are 
wounded, the patient may die from lofs of 
blood. i 

“In wounds of the trachea and cefopha- 
gus, our firft object fhould be to fecure the 
blood-veflels that have been cut, not only. 
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in order to prevent the lofs of blood, but 
to obviate the cough and ficknels, which 
ereatly aggravate the injury, and which 
are often the confequence of blood finding 
accefs to the ftomach and lungs. Every 
veflel therefore that pours out blood, whe- 
ther artery or vein, fhould be tied with a 
ligature whenever it can be accomplifh- 


- ed. 


When wounds in this fituation are not 
extenfive, but confined nearly to the boun- 
daries of the trachea and cefophagus, the 
artery which goes to the thyroid gland 
will probably be the largeit that is cut 5 
for it is commonly in this fituation, im- 
mediately below the thyroid cartilage, that 
attempts are made upon the throat. But 
in wounds of greater extent, the jugular 
veins, and even the carotid arteries, are 
fometimes divided. In almoft every in- 
ftance, wounds of thefe arteries prove 
quickly fatal; but when one of the caro- 
—tids is only partially hirt, it may be pot- 
fible to fave the patient by fecuring the 
bleeding veilel with a ligature both above 


and, 
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and below the cut: This at leaft fhould 
always be attempted; and I think it pro- 
bable, when one artery only is cut, that 
the attempt would fucceed. There is no 
teafon to doubt of its proving fuccefsful 
in wounds of the jugular veins: But where 
thefe veins are only wounded, without be- 
ing cut entirely acrois, we may with pro- 
priety endeavour to effeG@ a cure by com- 
preffion. When flight compreffion only 
is neceflary, it may be applied by a circu- 
lar roller round the neck 3 but when much 
prefiure is required, as this cannot be 
employed without impeding refpiration, 
we are under the neceffity of ufing a ma- 
chine for protecting the trachea. In 
Plate III. fig. 1. an inftrument is deli- 
neated, which anfwers this purpofe very 
effectually. 

As foon as the hemorrhagy is ftopped, 
we fhould proceed to unite thofe parts of 
the cefophagus which have been divided 3 
and in doing it, if the wound is not very 
extenfive, it will be of much importance, 

both 
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both to the operator and patient, to have 
it enlarged in every diretion that may be 
neceflary for bringing the injured parts 
eafily and completely into view, by which 
the ligatures will be introduced with 
more accuracy than can otherwife be 
done. In pafling the threads, the needles 
fhould be entered from within, and pufhed 
outwards, in the manner directed above 
for wounds of the trachea: And in both 
cafes, the ends of the ligatures fhould be 
left of a fufficient length to admit of their 
hanging out of the external wound in 
the teguments. The interrupted future 
appears to be beft adapted for this opera- 
tion. i . 

In longitudinal wounds of the cefopha- 
gus there is reafon, from the refult of dif- 
ferent cafes, to imagine that cures might 
frequently be accomplifhed without the 
affiftance of ligatures. But in tranverfe 
wounds of this part, it is the fafeft prac- 
tice to employ one or more {ftitches, ac- 
cording to the extent of the injury, by 

which 
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which the food will not fo readily efcape 
during the cure, and by which a reunion 
of the divided parts will be more readily 
obtained. 
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Of Wounds in the Thorax. 


§ 1. General Remarks on Wounds in the Thorax. 


O the confideration of wounds of the 

Thorax, it will be proper to premife 

a fhort account of the boundaries of this 

cavity, and of the vifcera which it con- 
tains. 

The thorax is an extenfive cavity, of an 
irregular oval figure, bounded anteriorly 
by the fternum, laterally by the ribs, be- 
hind by the vertebre of the back, above 
by the clavicles, and below by the dia- 
phragm, a firm mufcular expanfion, which — 
ferves as a pattition between it and the 
cavity of the abdomen. | 

The diaphragm does not pafs ina di- 
rect line from one fide of the cheft to the 

Vou. IT, C other : 
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other: in fome parts it falls much lower 
than in others, by which the extent of this 
cavity is in different parts very unequal. — 
On cutting the thorax dire@tly acrofs about 
the middle of the fternum, and looking 
down upon the diaphragm, we find it round 
and prominent in the middle, with its edges 
ftretching down to its feveral attachments. | 
In its higheft and moft anterior point, it 
is fixed to the cartilago enfiformis ; from 
whence it defcends. obliquely, and is at- 
tached as it goes along to the feventh, 
eighth, and all the inferior ribs; while, 
behind, it is fixed to the upper vertebrae 
of the loins. From this it is evident that 
the backpart of the thorax 1s much more 
deep and capacious than the anterior part — 
of it: A poimt with which pradtitioners 
fhould be very exactly acquainted, other- 
wife their ideas of wounds in thefe parts 
will often be erroneous. Thus, were this 
not to be kept in view, we would be apt 
to imagine that no injury would be done 
to the lungs by wounds running directly 
acrofs the body, after entering any part of 
the 
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the cavity of the abdomen: Whereas no 
inftrument can pafs in this direction even 
at the diftance of feveral inches beneath 
the upper part of the abdomen, without 
penetrating the cavity of the thorax; 
and, for the fame reafon, all wounds 
which pa{s diredtly acrofs the body from 
the inferior and back part of the thorax, 
muft neceflarily pafs through the abdo- 
men. 
The whole cavity of the thorax is lined 
' by a firm membrane termed the Pleura, 
which adheres every where to the fternum, 
to the ribs, intercoftal mufcles, and dia- 
phragm. Each fide of the cheft has a 
diftiné pleura; which uniting together 
near the middle of the breaft, and running 
_ tran{verfely from the fternum to the ver- 
tebre, form two cavities which have no 
communication with each other. This 
membranous partition is termed the Me- 
diaftinum., It adheres firmly, as one mem- 
brane, to the fternum through its whole 
length; but the two pleure recede from 
each other near to the vertebre, to admit 
Giz of 
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of a paflage for the aorta and cefophagus. 
The heart, inclofed in the pericardium, 
occupies a confiderable part of the left 
cavity of the thorax: The reft of this di- 
vifion, with all the right fide of the cheft, 
is chiefly filled with the lungs. The on- 
ly other parts lodged in the thorax are, 
the aorta, cefophagus, thoracic dudt, thy- 
mus, and large bloodveflels about the 
heart. Ina ftate of health, the lungs do 
not adhere to the pleura ; but it often hap- 
pens, that very firm and extenfive adhe- 
fions are produced by inflammation of 
thefe parts. 

The thorax is Seohe to every variety 
of wound ; but the diftinction that chiefly 
merits attention, is that which arifes from 
their depth. Superficial wounds, not run- 
ning deeper than the common teguments, 
when rightly treated, are feldom produc- 
tive of any important confequences ; but 
even the flighteft injury which penetrates 
the cheft, will, in fome inftances, be at- 
tended with the moft alarming fymptoms ; 
and thofe again are ftill more dangerous, 

| that 
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that are accompanied with wounds in any 
of the vifcera of the thorax. 3 
~Wounds of the thorax may therefore 
be divided into three kinds: Thofe which 
affect the common teguments only ; fuch 
as merely penetrate the cavity, without 
doing any further injury; and thofe by 
which fome of the vifcera are likewife 
hurt. | 
Our firft obje@ in thefe wounds is, to 
difcover whether they have penetrated 
the cheft or not; which in general may be 
done by attending to the following cir- 
cumitances : By the patient being put in- 
to that fituation in which the wound was 
inflicted, and in this {tate making a par- 
ticular examination with the fingers, or 
probe, of the direction and depth of the 
wound; by the form of the inftrument, 
and the length to which it feemed to be 
puthed; by any mild liquid which may 
be injected returning immediately or lodg- 
ing in the wound ; by air being difcharged 
during refpiration by the wound 3. by an 
emphylfematous {welling appearing over 
Chg the 
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the contiguous teguments ; by the quanti- 
ty of blood difcharged from the wound 
being confiderable or otherwife; by the 
appearance of the blood ; by blood being 
difcharged from the mouth; and by the. 
ftate of the pulfe and refpiration. 

Each of thefe circumftances we fhall 
confider in the order they are mention- 
ed. 

It is obvioufly a matter of importance 
to pay attention to the pofture of the pa- 
tient during the examination of every 
wound; but in none more than in wounds 
of the thorax, where, from the variety of 
mufcles which may be injured, and from 
the mobility of the ribs, wounds may in 
one pofture appear to be fuperficial, which 
in others are found to penetrate to a great 
depth; for if any part of a rib, of a 
mufcle, or even of the cellular fubftance, 
is forced by the pofture of the patient in- 
to the courfe of a wound, neither the fin- 
ger, probe, nor injections, will pafs with 
that eafe which the free examination of 
fuch injuries requires. In all fuch cafes, 

| therefore, 
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therefore, before we proceed to examine 
the direction and depth of the wound, the 
patient fhould be placed as nearly as pof- 
fible in the pofture he was in at the time of 
receiving it. 

In fome cafes, the opening is fo large, 
that we diftinguifh with the eye whether 
a wound has penetrated to the depth of 
the cavity or not; or we introduce one 
of the fingers, which is better than any 
probe, when it can be pafled forward with- 
out lacerating the contiguous parts; but 
when the opening is too {mall to admit of 
this, we are under the neceflity of ufing a 
probe ; and the beft fubftance for this pur- 
pofe is a common bougie. When we mean 
by probing a fore to difcover whether any 
extraneous body is lodged or not, or whe- 
ther the bones beneath are carious or in a 
found ftate, a metallic probe is better. 
But for examining the depth and direction 
of a wound, nothing anfwers fo well as a 
firm and tolerably thick bougie; which 
neither gives fo much pain to the patient, 
nor is it fo apt to be pufhed beyond the 

C4 depth 
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depth of the wound into the contiguous 
foft parts, as the common {mall probe. 
This, indeed, will not. often happen with 
practitioners of experiénce, as they will 
not only make ufe of probes in every cafe 
with caution, but will be fenfible that they 
are often employed unneceflarily :. For 
even in wounds of the thorax, we fhould 
not fearch for their depth with too much 
anxiety ; as, by doing fo, more harm may 
be done than could be compenfated by 
any advantage to be derived from the dif- 
covery. It is highly proper to examine, 
in a cautious way, into the dire@ion and 
depth of fuch wounds; but the younger 
part of the profeffion fhould know, ‘that 
much harm has been done by examina- 
tions of this kind being carried too far: 
And they fhould likewife know, that. it is 
perhaps of more importance. toa be ac- 
guainted with the direction of an external 
punctured wound, which docs not run 
deeper than the cellular fubftance above 
the ribs, or perhaps to the intercoftal 
mufcles, than to know, by means of the 

probe, 
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probe, whether a wound reaches to the 
cavity of the cheft or not: For even 
where we find, in the moft evident man- 
ner, that a wound goes to the depth of 
this cavity, if no bad fymptoms occur, 
little or no advantage is. obtained from. 
the difcovery ; and where fich fymptoms 
take place as are known to proceed from 
a penetrating wound, and of which we 
fhall afterwards treat, we are thus ren- 
dered equally certain of the nature of the 
cafe as if a probe had pafled eafily into 
the thorax. : 7 

Some advantage may be obtained in 
thefe inquiries, from our attending to the 
fize and figure of the inftrument; the di- 
rection it feemed to take; and the depth 
to which it was pufhed: Thefe are points 
of which we cannot always receive exaG 
information; but it is fometimes other- 
wife, particularly in duels, where a fur- 
geon is frequently attending, and where 
the byftanders are often fo much intcreft- 
ed, as to be able to give a diftiné account 


of 
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of this and of every other point that re- 
lates to them. | | 

When by either of thefe' modes of in- 
quiry, we are made certain of the depth 
of a wound, it would be unneceffary as 
well as improper to carry our refearches 
further: But when this remains in doubt, 
it may in fome cafes be afcertained by the 
injecting of mild liquids. If the liquor 
returns immediately, there will be reafon 
to think that the wound is fuperficial, or 
at leaft that it does not pafs into the tho- 
rax ; but when it lodges either altogether, 
er in coniiderable part, without raifing 
any outward tumefaction, there will be no 
caufe to doubt of its having reached the 
cavity. In throwing in liquids for this 
purpofe, it fhould never be done with 
_ much force, as in this manner parts might 

be torn afunder, which were not previouf- 
ly hurt ; and the mildeft liquor only fhouid 
be ufed, as it might prove dangerous to _ 
apply any thing poffeffed of ftimulating 
powers to the furface of an irritable part. 


Honey and water are commonly ufed for 
this 
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this purpofe ; but warm water alone is lefs 
irritating, and fhould therefore be prefer- 
red. 

When air is difcharged by the wound 
during infpiration, there is caufe to fu- 
fpec@ that the lungs are wounded. But 
although this is ufually confidered as one 
of the moft certain proofs of a wound ha- 
ving penetrated the cheft, it is proper to 
remark, that it is far from being decifive. 
Wherever the lungs adhere to the pleura, 
a wound may penetrate to a confiderable 
depth; nay, it may pafs entirely acrofs 
the body, without entering what is pro- 
perly termed the Cavity of the cheft ; and 
we know that air is frequently difcharged 
at wounds in the thorax where there is no 
reafon to fufpect that the lungs are hurt ; 
for when no adhefions take place between 
the pleura and lungs, the external air, if 
it gets accefs by a penetrating wound, 
will pafs between them, and will neceflari- 
ly be forced out at every infpiration; a 
circumftance which invalidates the cer- 
tainty of this teft. In judging, therefore, 

Aer 
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of the weight which is due to it, we fhould, 
in the firft place, caufe the patient make 
{everal full infpirations, in order to force 
out any air from between the pleura and 
lungs ; and at the end of each, the conti- 
guous {kin fhould be fo drawn over the 
wound, as to prevent any more from find- 
ing accefs. In this manner nearly the 
whole will foon be difcharged ; when, if 
we ftill find that air rufhes forcibly out du- 
ring in{piration, we may with certainty 

conclude that the lungs are injured. 
Emphyfematous fwellings fometimes ap- 
pear as the confequences of wounds of the 
thorax, by the air from the lungs finding 
accels to the furrounding cellular mem- 
brane. This, however, will feldom hap- 
pen in extenfive wounds ; as in thefe the 
air from the lungs will readily be dif- 
charged outwardly : But it is by no means 
unfrequent in punctured wounds, efpecial- 
ly in fuch as have an oblique direction. 
It is obvious, however, although this is 
a certain proof of the lungs Balog injured, 
that it may fometimes pads without any 
communication 
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communication with the cavity of the 
cheft, for the reafon mentioned in the laft 
paragraph. | 

When the quantity of blood difcharged 
from thefe wounds is confiderable, we may 
with good reafon conclude, that they have 
not merely paffed into the cheft, but alfo 
that fome of the vifcera are wounded ; for, 
excepting the intercoftal arteries, which 
run upon the inferior border of each rib, 
all the blood-veffels of the mufcles and te- 
guments are {mall ; and as-we can by com- 
preflion eafily put a {top to hemorrhagies 
from the intercoftal veflels, we may in al- 
moft every inftance difcover immediately 
whether the blood comes from the cheft or 
not. 

Even the appearance of blood ditichar- 
ged from thefe wounds may lead to a 
knowledge of their depth. It is a known 
fa&, that blood coming directly from a 
‘wound in the lungs, has a more red, and 
particularly a more frothy appearance, 
than blood from any other part, owing 
probably to its being mixed with the air 

| 12 
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in the bronchiz ; fo that when blood af- 
fumes this appearance, we have much 
caufe to conclude that the lungs are in- 
jured. 

When blood is {pit up by the mouth, 
immediately after a wound in the thorax, 
there is little reafon to doubt of the lungs 
being hurt. For although we ought not to 
conclude from the abfence of this fymp- 
tom, that the lungs have not fuffered, for 
they may be wounded without any blood 
being difcharged by the mouth; yet we 
may be convinced, that fome injury is: 
done to them, when blood is actually dif. 
charged from them. 

In our inquiries into the nature of thefe 
wounds, the ftate of the pulfe and refpira-, 
tion require particular attention. In 
wounds which do not penetrate deeper 
than the common teguments, neither the 
_pulfe nor breathing are at firft affected, 
nor do they produce any other confequen- 
ces for the firft two or three days, than 
wounds in other parts of the body: But 
wounds which go to the depth of the tho- 

racic 
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racic cavity, and more efpecially fuch as 
affect the lungs or other parts contained 
in it, may often be diftinguifhed by the 
immediate effect which they produce both 
upon the pulfe and breathing. When the 
lungs are injured in a part which adheres 
to the pleura, the wound, may pafs to a 
confiderable depth without any extravata- 
tion taking place into the cavity of the 
cheft; im which cafe, no immediate effect 
may entue: But when either blood or air 
finds accefs to this eavity, the lungs are 
immediately comprefled, by which the 
breathing becomes dithcult, and the pulfe 
feeble, opprefled, and intermitting ; fo that 
when thefe fymptoms take place, we may 
at once give a decided opinion of the na- 
ture of the cafe. 

By due. attention to thefe circumftan- 
ces, we may, in almoft every inftance, 
" determine with much, certainty whether 
a wound has reached the cavity of 'the 
thorax or not: And this being fixed, we 
are next to proceed to the method of 
treatment. We fhall firft advert to thofe 

wounds 
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wounds which do not go deeper than the 
common teguments or mufcles, and af- 
terwards to thofe which penetrate deeper. 


§ 2. Of Wounds in the external Teguments of 
the Thorax. - 


Wounps of the thorax not going deep- 
er than the kin and cellular fubftance, do 
not give any caufe for anxiety, as they 
heal with the fame eafe, and are to be 
_ treated in the fame manner with fimilar 
wounds in other parts of the body: But 
when they reach the mufcular fubftance 
between the ribs, and efpecially when they 
run among thefe’ parts for a confiderable — 
way like finufes, there is always reafon to 
fear that at laft they may penetrate the 
cavity of the thorax; for when fores in 
this fituation are not in every refpect pro- 
perly treated, and if any matter that fornis 
in them is not regularly difcharged, it is 
apt to pafs deeper and deeper, till at laft-it 

penetrates 
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penetrates the pleura itfelf. In all fuch 
cafes, therefore, it fhould be our firft ob- 
ject, to give a free vent to the matter. In 
open incifed wounds, all that is neceflary 
is, by means of eafy dreffings, to preferve 
their lips or edges from adhering till they 
fill with granulations from the bottom : 
But pundtured wounds fhould either be 
laid open through their whole extent, or a 
feton pafled from one end of the finus 
to the other. When not very extenfive, 
the fhorteft and eafieft method is to lay 
them freely open with a {calpel* anid dis 
rector, and then to heal them from the 
bottom like incifed wounds from any other 
caufe: But when a puncture runs to any 
-confiderable length, the method of cure 
by a feton anfwers better. By pafling a 
feton along the courfe of the finus, we pre- 
vent it from healing outwardly till the 
whole is equally filled up; and this being 
done, if the cord is gradually diminithed, 
and at laft removed, a moderate degree 
of preflure continued upon the parts for a 
few days longer, will feldom fail to effe 
Vou. I. D z 
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a cure. Some, indeed, advife the cure of 
fores of this kind to be in every inftance 
attempted with preflure alone, But al- - 
though preflure often proves fuccefsful in 
other parts of the body, particularly in 
the extremities, where it can be applied 
with exactnefs along the whole courfe of a ~ 
finus, and continued for a fufficient length 
of time without rifk ; yet in wounds of the 
thorax, the fame, advantages do riot refult 
from it: For here a continued equal pref- 
{ure cannot be applied in a fufficient de- 
gree, without impeding refpiration. When 
a cure is, however, to be attempted by 
preflure, it muft be done with a roller pafi- 
ed firmly round the thorax, fupported by 
what is termed a PSL put over the 
fhoulders :; But when a feton has been pre- 
vioufly ufed, the preffure may be applied 
with flips of adhefive plafter laid along the 
courle of the wound, and fixed upon the 
contiguous fkin. 

This method of cure, by laying the 
finufes open, or by the infertion of a fe- 
ton, to thofe not much verfant in this 

_ branch 
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branch of practice, may appear to be un- 
neceflarily fevere; for by many of the 
older writers we are told, that our object: 
may be accomplifhed in a more eafy man- 
ner, namely, by keeping the external open- 
ings of the fores pervious, by the ufe of 
tents, till they are firmly healed from the 
bottom. In wounds which penetrate to 
the cavity of the thorax, tents, efpecially 
thofe that are hollow, prove often ufeful ; 
and as they may be ufed with fafety, they 
fhould not be fo generally condemned as 
fome modern practitioners have affeGed to 
do. But in punctured wounds which do 
not go to this depth, as our great object is 
to avoid every rifk of the matter finding 
acce(fs to the thorax, whatever can tend to 
impede the difcharge of it, fhould by all 
means be avoided. So that in fuch cafes 
tents fhould never be ufed: They would 
frequently do harm, in the manner I have 
mentioned ; in many cafes they would fail. 
entirely ; and if they fhould ever fucceed, 
the cure would prove much more tedious, 
D2 and 
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and often more painful, than the mode of 
treatment that I have advifed. 

In every wound of importance, diet and 
other parts of regimen merit particular at- 
tention: We frequently find, indeed, that 
practitioners fail entirely, where otherwife 
they would fucceed, merely from patients 
being allowed more freedom in food, 
drink, and exercife, than is confiftent with 
fafety. In wounds of the thorax, attention 
to thefe points is ftill more neceflary than 
in fimilar affeCtions of other parts: For as 
the parts contained in the thorax are high- 
ly effential to life, and as they are very 
liable to inflame, even from injuries that 
do not penetrate deep, every precaution 
fhould be employed by which it can be 
prevented. Hence, for feveral days at 
leait, or even till there appears to be no 
further chance of the parts becoming in- 
flamed, the patient fhould be kept upon 
low diet; animal food and ftrong liquors 
of every kind fhould be avoided’ the 
bowels fhould be kept open with mild la- 
Xxatives ; and when the pulfe requires it, a 

due 
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due proportion of blood fhould be taken. 
Reft of body and perfect quietnefs is of 
much importance in thefe wounds; for 
they are affected by the leaft degree of 
motion; even coughing, laughing, or 
much fpeaking, is apt to do harm, and 
fhould therefore be as much as poflible 


avoided. 


& 3 a Wounds which penetrate the Cavity of 
the Aberan, 


Wounps that penetrate the thorax, are 
always hazardous, and therefore merit 
particular attention: Even fuch as merely 
penetrate the cheft, are often attended 
with important confequences, for the mere 
contiguity of the lungs and other vifcera 
adds much to the danger. At prefent, we 
are to treat of fimple penetrating wounds, 
not connected with any injury done to the 
contained parts. 

It is now known, that in a ftate of 
health the lungs fill the fpaces allotted 
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for them in the two fides of the thorax, 
fo completely, that they are every where 
in contact with the pleura, both in the 
ftate of infpiration and expiration: And 
it 1s alfo known, that great diftref$ in 
breathing is induced, by air, blood, or 
any extraneous matter being admitted be- 
tween them. Now, in penetrating wounds 
of the thorax, excepting where the lungs 
morbidly adhere to the pleura, it is {carce- 
ly poilible to prevent both air and blood 
from being admitted: The external air 
rufhing in at the wound foon fpreads over 
the whole correfponding cavity ; and 
when the intercoftal artery or any other 
blood-veffel is divided, if the external 
opening be not fufficiently large, any 
blood that is evacuated is apt to fall down 
between the pleura and lungs to the very 
bottom of the cheft; by which, difficulty 
of breathing immediately takes place, 
along with all the other fymptoms which 
ufually attend a comprefied {tate of the 
lungs. 

In 
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In Chapter X XVI. I fhall find it necef- 
{ary to confider fully, not only the fymp- 
toms which fluids collected in the cheft 
are apt to induce, but the method of relie- 
ving them by the operation of the para- 
centefis: To avoid repetitions, I fhall now 
refer to what will then be faid upon this 
part of our fubject, and at prefent fhall of- 
fer a few obfervations upon the means of 
preventing fuch collections as may require 
the affiftance of that operation. 

In wounds which do not penetrate to 
the depth of any of the vifcera, but which 
merely pierce the pleura, almoft the on- 
ly artery which can be cut, that can af- 
ford any quantity of blood, is the inter- 
coftal; and beine of a confiderable fize, 
no time fhould be loft in tying it when- 
ever it is found to be wounded. As it runs 
in a groove in the inferior. edge of the 
= it is difficult to put a ligature round 

; but, with due attention, it mee in Aud 
mada be done. 

In free incifed woutids, the bleeding 
orifice will be brought clearly into view ; 

D4 but 
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but in {mall pun@ured wounds, as the arte- 
ry cannot. be diftinctly feen, there is a ne- 
cellity for laying the parts fufficiently 
open with the {calpel.. When the artery 
is thus laid bare, various means have been 
propofed for fecuring it. For the reafon 
that I have juft mentioned, a crooked 
needle cannot be paffed round it. We are 
therefore told by fome, that the only me- 
thod of doing it is to pafs a firm broad li- 
gature round the rib, and by means of it 
to tie a doffil of lint upon the orifice of 
the artery ;. while others condemn. this 
practice, from the injury which it muft ne- 
ceflarily do to the pleura; for this mem- 
brane cannot in this operation be {eparated 
from the rib, fo as not to be included in 
the. ligature; fo that inftruments have 
therefore been propofed for obviating this 
inconveniency. The intention, however, 
of thefe inftruments, is to compre({s the 
intercoftal . artery, without hurting the 
pleura; but as none of them I have met 
with anfwer this purpofe, I do not think it 
neceflary to. delineate them: Thofe who 

with 
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with to fee them, may look into the fecond 
volume of Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Surgery at Paris. 
_ It is luckily, however, in our power to 
fecure this artery in a much more fimple 
manner. By dilating the wound firfficient- 
ly, we may with a tenaculum, fomewhat 
more bent at the point than ufual, draw 
the bleeding veffel out of its groove, fo as 
to tie it in the ordinary way ; at leaft in 
thin people this may be eafily done: And 
where it is found, either from the ribs be- 
ing deeply covered with fat, or from any 
other caufe, that it cannot be fecured in 
_ this manner, it may always be done in the 
manner I have mentioned, by paffing a 
firm broad ligature round the rib, and thus 
tying a {mall doffil of lint upon the bleed- 
ing artery. In this way a portion of the 
pleura will no doubt be included in the li- 
gature ; but it does not appear from expe- 
rience, that this proves hurtful, and with 
fuficient caution we may always avoid the 
Jungs. When the lungs do not adhere to 
the pleura, they collapfe in fome degree 
| immediately 
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immediately on the external air being ad- 
mitted through the wound to the cavity 
of the cheft. And even when they adhere, 
we may eafily feparate as much of them 
with the point of the finger as will admit 
of the paflage of the ligature. 

When a practitioner is called imme- 
diately, he may in this manner prevent 
any great quantity of blood from being 
emptied into the thorax; and as foon as 
the hzemorrhagy is ftopped, he fhould en- 
deavour to expel all the air that has found | 
accefs by the wound to the furface of 
the lungs ; for till this is done, the breath- 
ing will remain oppreffed, nor will the pa- 
tient be able to bear the application of the 
neceflary dretlings. In Chapter X XVI. 
different methods of expelling air from 
the furface of the lungs will be mention- 
ed; but the fimpleft and eafieft is this : 
While the wound yet remains open, let the 
patient in a flow gradual manner, make a 
full infpiration, by which a confiderable 
part of the collected air will be difcharged 
at the wound: This being done, the fkin 
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muit be inftantly drawn over the fore, fo 
as to cover it completely during expira- 
tion; and if the wound is again moderate- 
ly opened during infpiration, the whole 
quantity will in this manner be foon expel- 
led. After which the lips of the wound 
fhould be drawn exaétly together, and in 
this fituation fhould be fecured with flips 
of adhefive plafter, care being taken to 
fupport the: whole with the napkin and 

{capulary bandage. { 
In this manner, wounds of the thorax 
will frequently heal, which, if left to 
themfelves, or if treated in the ufual way 
by allowing them to remain open, might 
produce much diftrefs : But in fome. cafes, 
either from a _ confiderable quantity of 
blood having been thrown out from the 
intercoftal artery before the ligature was 
applied ; from the oozing of blood from 
the {maller ramifications of the intercoftal 
arteries ; or perhaps froma fubfequent for- 
Mation of pus; opprefled breathing will 
fupervene, notwithftanding all that can be 
done to prevent it. 
: When 
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When this takes place from the forma- 
tion of matter, an opening fhould be made 
to difcharge it in the manner to be here- 
after advifed in the chapter on Eypyema ; 
and in this cafe the opening fhould be 
made in the moft depending part of the 
thorax. But when it occurs immediately 
after a wound, and while the blood yet 
remains fluid, we may often be able to 
difcharge it at the wound itfelf; and when 
this can be done, it fhould always be pre- 
ferred; for we are not to imagine that 
the thorax can in any part be laid open 
but with fome rifk of harm being done by 
it. When fymptoms, however, of oppref- 
fed breathing occur from a wound in the 
upper part of the thorax, as the effufed 
blood cannot be difcharged by it, we are 
obliged to make a perforation in the un- 
der part of the cheft as foon as the fymp- 
toms become fevere: It is proper, how- 
ever, to obferve, that this operation fhould 
never be advifed while the fymptoms are 
_ moderate: For we have daily inftances 
of {mall quantities, not only of blood but _ 

other 
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other fluids, being abforbed; and as the 
rifk attending a perforation in this place 
is probably greater than would occur 
from fmall quantities of blood being al- 
lowed to remain, it fhould not be advifed 
as long as the breathing continues tolera- 
bly free. 


§ 4. Of Wounds of the Lungs. 


In a preceding part of this feéion, I 
have enumerated the fymptoms which in- 
dicate a wound in the thorax to have pe- 
_ hetrated the lungs: And although the dan- 
ger in this cafe is greater than in wounds 
which merely penetrate the pleura, yet 
the method of cure fuited to the one is fo 
nearly the fame with what I have adviled 
for the other, that it is icarcely neceflary 
to enlarge on it further.; 

It is proper, however, to obferve, that 
as the hazard arifing from wounds in the 
lungs is confiderable, the caution with 
which they are treated fhould be propor- 
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tionally great. Inftances indeed have 
occurred of their healing with eafe and 
fafety ; but they are fo rare, that I do 
not hefitate to fay, that every injury done 
to the lungs is to be confidered as ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

The danger arifing from wounds in the 
lungs, originates, in the firft place, from 
the hemorrhagy being apt to proceed far- 
ther than the ftrength of the patient will 
bear; and, afterwards, from  abfcefles 
forming in the fubftance of the lungs, 
which frequently terminate in phthifis. 

The hemorrhagy is moft readily check- 
ed by plentiful venefection; by the pa- 
tient being kept in a cool apartment, and 
at perfe& reft; by the ufe of mild laxa- 
tives; and by low regimen. Befides reft 
of body, it is of much importance to keep 
the lungs as free from action as poflible. 
Hence coughing, laughing, and even much 
{peaking or deep infpirations, fhould -be 
rigidly guarded againft. Due attention 
to this is neceflary in every wound of the 
thorax, particularly in thofe affecting the 

lungs 5 
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lungs ; for when the lungs are wounded, 
they can never be fully diftended with 
air without firetching every blood-veflel 
that has been hurt. | 

Notwithftanding, however, of our ut- 
moft attention, the patient will fometimes 
fink under the lofs of blood; in other 
cafes, blood will be colleGed in large 
quantities between the pleura and lungs, 
{fo as to impede refpiration; or abf{cefles 
will form, as | have already obferved, in 
the fubftance of the lungs. 

I thall now proceed to offer a few. re- 
marks on the management of ab{cefles in 
the lungs. | 

Matter collected in the fubftance of the 
lungs from a wound, may be difcharged 
in three different ways. It may be {pit 
up by the mouth; it may be difcharged 
by the abfcefs burfting into the wound it- 
felf; or it may be emptied into one or 
other of the cavities of the cheft between 
the lungs and pleura. 

When an abfcefs in this fituation opens - 
into the bronchi, there may be. fome 

rik 
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rifk at firft of immediate fuffocation ; but 
when this danger is over, by a confider- 
able quantity of the matter being dif 
charged, if there is no hereditary ten- 
dency to phthifis, a cure will often be 
accomplifhed by the means ufually ad= 
vifed in fuch cafes, namely, by a diet 
that is light and of eafy digeftion, and at 
the fame time fufficiently nourifhing; and 
by daily moderate exercife, by which any 
matter collected in the abfcefs is brought 
up with more eafe than by any other 
means. A fea-voyage too proves ufeful 
in this view, at the fame time that it tends 
to brace and invigorate the fyftem; or 
when a voyage cannot be obtained, we 
advife riding on horfeback.—When pus 
colletted in the lungs is difcharged in 
this manner, the bufinefs of a furgeon be- 
comes nearly unneceflary ; but when the 
abfcefs either empties itfelf into the cheft, 
or points outwardly at the wound, we 
have it often in our power to fave the 
patient by an operation, when otherwife 
he would inevitably die. us 
When 
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When an abfcefs burfts into the cheft, 
the' matter’ fhould be difcharged: in the 
manner we fhall‘advife in Chapter XX VII; 
But when the wound by which the collec- 
tion is produced remains open, fo as to ad- 
mit of the matter to’ point. towards it, as 
{oon as this is difcovered, either by a fmall 
oozing of pus taking place, or by the in- 
troduction of the finger between two of 
the ribs, we fhould at: once determine on 
treating iton the fame principles, and in 
the {fame manner with ab{cefles’ in any 
other part of the body; namely, by making 
an opening into it of a fufficient fize for 
difcharging all that it contains. The de- 
licate nature of the part in which the mat- 
ter is feated may deter fome from adopt- 
ing this practice ; but it does not require 
much argument to fhow, that a patient in 
fuch circumftances runs much more rifk 
of fuffering by the matter being allowed 
to remain, than by making an opening in- 
to the abcefs. By this he avoids the ha- 
zard of immediate death, which common- 
ly happens from large abfcefles burfting 
Wor. IT. E, inte 
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into the bronchie ; at the fame time that 
it prevents the matter from pafling into 
the cavity of the cheft between the pleura 
and furface of the lungs; and thus ob- 
viates the neceflity of a fecond operation. 
Nay, in cafes of this perilous nature, I 
would even go farther: When from a pre- 
vious dif{charge of matter we know that 
an ab{cefs has formed in the lungs as a 
confequence of a wound; when a ftoppage 
of this difcharge takes place, and 1s fuc- 
ceeded by all the ufual fymptoms of a frefh 
collection of matter; fuch as an increafed 
difficulty in breathing ; difficulty in lying 
on the found fide ; frequent fhivering fits ; 
and a hectic pulfe; as in fuch a fituation 
there will be no reafon to doubt of matter — 
being collected, and as the patient muft 
remain in the utmoft hazard till it is dif 
charged, I fhould think it advifable to en- 
_ large the external wound not only of the 
common tecuments, but of the intercoftal 
muf{cles, and to extend the opening for the 
fpace of two or three inches; by which 
more freedom will be given for fearching 

with 
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_ with the finger for the feat of the abfeef; 
arid whenever this is difcovered, I would 
not hefitate, at whatever depth it may be, 
to open it, by running a biftoury along the 
finger, and pufhing it flowly into it. In 
the courfe of my own expérience, I have 
had different cafes of this kind; in which, 
by this decifive practice, I had the fatis- 
faction of faving lives, which otherwifé 
there was much caufe to think would have 
been loft. This was the opinion of other 
practitioners who attended along with me; 
and I was fo.much convinced in all of 
them, of matter.being colleéed internally 
which produced the danger, and of no 
thing being able to fave the patients but 
the difcharge of it, that after warning 
them of their danger, and receiving their 
approbation, I was refolved to carry the 
opening into the fubftance of the lungs to 
the full length of my finger, rather than 
leave them to their fate. In every inftance 
I found it neceflary to go to nearly the 
length of my finger ; and at this depth I 
was fo fortunate as to reach an abfeef 
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containing at leaft half an Enelith pint of 
matter. The patients were inftantly re- 
lieved ; and although they were previoufly 
fuppofed to be in the utmoft danger, with 
-{carcely a poflibility of recovering, they 
are now, after feveral years have elapfed, 
m perfect health. — 

In making an opening into fuch a deep- 
feated abf{cefs, the incifion fhould be car- 
tied forward in the moft gradual man- 
ner, fo that no more of the lungs may be 
hurt than is neceflary : But when once the 
matter appears, the abfcefs fhould be laid 
as freely open as may be proper for an 
entire difcharge of it. | 

In the fubfequent treatment of thefe ab- 
{cefles, our chief object is to. preferve a 
proper aperture for the difcharge of the 
matter: For if this be not done till the 
abfcefs fills from the bottom, a new col- 
lection will take place, and the patient 
will foon be reduced to the fame ftate of 
uncertainty and danger as before. In 
wounds which do not penetrate deeper 
than the teguments or mufcles of the tho- 

bax, 
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rax, I have obferved above, that no kind 
of tents fhould be employed; and that 
they fhould rather be laid open through 
their whole length, or be treated by means 
of a feton, as is done with fores of a fimi- 
lar nature in other parts of the body. 
But as this is impracticable in penetrating 
wounds, we are in thefe under the necef- 
fity of inferting a tube into the opening, 
and of caufing it be continued of a fuffi- 
cient fize and length during the whole 
courfe of the cure: The tube ought indeed 
to be continued as long as any matter is 
difcharged. Tubes of lead being more 
_ foft and pliable than thofe of any other 
metal, are therefore to be preferred : They 
fhould be broad, and of a round oval form, 
rather than altogether round; and they 
_fhould always be furnifhed with a brim 
confiderably broader than the opening of 
the fore, to obviate every poflibility of 
their falling into the cheft. By inatten- 
tion to this point, a tube of four inches in 
length, and of a correfponding thicknefs, 
_ paffed altogether into the cavity of the 
, 1 Desig: breaft 
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breaft of a gentleman who had ufed it for 
- fome time; and notwith{tanding various at- 
tempts to extract it, it {till remains lodged. 
It was fixed in the ufual way, by a thread, 
toa bandage going round the body ; but 
the thread breaking, it immediately flipped 
in. This happened upwards of eight 
years ago. It does not indeed excite much 
uneafinels, but it had an evident effeé in 
increafing the quantity of matter difchar- 
ged Goin the wound. 

I have met with fome cafes of wounds 
in the cheft, where folid tents have an- 
fwered the purpofe equally well with 
tubes ; and they may always be ufed when 
the parts do not contract fo clofely round 
them as to prevent the matter from being 
freely difcharged: But whenever they 
{top up the paffage fo much as to produce 
any collection of matter between one dref- 
fing and another, they fhould undoubtedly 
be laid afide, and tubes ufed inftead of 
them. 

As tents had been ufed for a great length 
of time in almoft every wound which pe- 
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netrated beyond the common teguments, 
Bellofte, and fome other furgeons of ob- 
fervation, ventured at laft to lay them in 
a great meafure afide. I have already 
had occafion to obferve, that this, to a 
certain length, was highly proper; but I 
cannot agree with fome modern practi- 
tioners who affert, that tents and tubes 
do mifchief in every cafe, and that they 
fhould never be employed. Where the 
difcharge from a wound or abfcefs con- 
tinues free and uninterrupted till a cure 
takes place by the parts filling up from the 
bottom, I would never advife either a tent 
or a tube to be ufed. But when the exter- 
-nal opening of a wound heals up long be- 
fore the parts beneath are united, and mat- 
ter collects and again burfts out, as has: 
happened in different inftances with me in 
penetrating wounds of the cheft, it muft be 
from want of experience only, or from a 
defire of appearing fingular, that we refule 
to employ the only certain method with 
which we are acquainted of obviating 
this inconvenience, and of faving the 
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patient'a great deal of pain, 0s and 
danger. 

In extenfive wounds of the AX where 
any part of the fternum or ribs haye been 
removed, a portion of the lings fome- 
times protrudes, and does: not readily re- 
cede. Whema practitioner is called foon 
after the accident, the protruded part 
fhould be’ replaced.as quickly as poftible ; 
but when a portion of the lungs has been 
Jong expofed to the air, and efpecially 
if much hurt by the accident, we thould, 
in the firft place, fee whether it is ina 
ftate of mortification or not ; and all that 
is clearly and completely. mortified fhould 
certainly be cut off before the found parts 
are replaced. If the incifion is confined 
to a part’ that is entirely gangrenous, 
there will be no ritk of inducing either 
hemorrhage or any other fymptom ; ; and 
by removing parts which are in this ftate 
of difeate, we prevent all the bad conf{e- 
quences which might enfue from their 
being returned into the thorax. 

| - 
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4 5. Of Wounds of the Heart and large 
Velfels connected with it, and of 
Wounds of the Thoracic DuG. 


Wounps of the heart and large veflels 
connected with it, are at all times attend- 
ed with much danger, nor is the greateft 
exertion of practitioners able to leffen it. 
Of fuch a hazardous nature indeed are 
injuries done to thefe parts, that in every 
inftance we may pronounce that they will 
terminate fatally: For although we are 
told in books, of the heart itfelf being 
wounded without any fatal confequences 
having enfued, there is much caufe to 
fufpect that thefe accounts are founded on | 
fallacy or error. We can however con- 
ceive that the heart may be flightly in- 
_ Jered without proving inftantly fatal; but 

even the flighteft wound in it mutt pro- 

bably at laft end in.death: For the weak- 
nefs induced in this manner upon a parti- 
cular part, will render it very liable to 

yield 
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yield to the ftrong and conftant action of 
this organ; and when once an aneurifm 
is formed in it, it will not fail to proceed - 
quickly to a fatal termination. 

The moft likely method of preventing 
this, or at leaft of delaying it, is to leffen 
the action of the heart by copious blood- 
letting ; by low diet; keeping the bowels 
moderately open; and avoiding bodily 
exertion: If in fuch circumftances it 1s 
poflible to fave a patient, thefe will be the 
moft certain means of doing it; at any 
rate they will tend to prolong life, which 
in fome cafes is of fo much moment that a 
few days or even a few hours may be of 
great Importance. : 

The fame obfervations are gesiedblet 
to wounds in the large blood-veflels about 
the heart. They are to be confidered as 
. nearly of equal importance and danger, 
and to be treated in the fame manner 
with wounds of the heart itfelf. 

There is ftill another organ of import- 
ance feated in the cheft, which it is pro- 
per to mention here, namely, the thoracic 
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duct; for although wounds in this canal 
will in moft inftances terminate in death, 
yet fome advantage may, in particular 
circumftances, be derived from their be- 
ing properly treated. The thoracic dud, 
after leaving the receptaculum chyli, runs 
along the fpine near to the aorta: And at 
the fifth or fixth vertebra of the back, it 
pafles behind the aorta; and afcending to 
the left fubclavian vein, it there difchar- 
ges the chyle. 

We judge of the thoracic dué@ being | 
wounded, from the part at which the 
wounding inftrument entered; from the 
difcharge being either altogether white 
like chyle, or mixed with a confiderable 
proportion of chyle; and from the pa- 
tient becoming daily weaker than he 
ought to be from a wound of the fame 
fize in any other part, owing to the nutri- 
tive part of his food being carried off be- 
fore any advantage is derived from it. 

With a view to prevent the diameter 
of this canal from being diftended, which 
at the fame time will tend to leflen the 
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extent of the wound, the patient fhould be 
_ kept upon a very {pare diet; any food 
which he takes fhould not be at regular 
meals, but in {mall quantities frequently 
repeated ; nor fhould he be permitted to 
take a large draught even: of the weakett 
liquor. The bowels fhould be kept open; , 
_bodily exertion of every kind, and much 
fpeaking, or whatever tends to quicken 
refpiration, fhould be avoided. 


§ 6. Of Wounds of the Diaphragm, Media- 


fiinum, and Pericardium. 


We judge of the Diaphragm being in- 
jured from the fituation of the wound, 
and from the nature of the attending 
fymptoms. As this mutcle is in conftant 
action during refpiration, any injury done 
to it is neceflarily attended with difficult 
breathing ; and with much pain during 
infpiration, not merely in the wound itfelf, 
but over all thofe parts of the cheft to 
which the diaphragm is attached: The 
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patient complains of pain over all the 
region of the ftomach: ficknefs, vomit- 
ing, and a troublefome degree of hickup 
take place; pains in the fhoulders fome- 
times occur, together with cough, deli- 
rium, a quick hard pulfe, and other fymp- 
toms indicating inflammation and fever. 
‘Involuntary laughter is mentioned too as 
a fymptom which injuries done to the dia- 
phragm fometimes produce; but I have 
not in the courfe of my experience. per- 
ceived that the obfervation is well found- 
ed. 

It is a common idea among pradtition- 
ers, that wounds in the tendinous part of 
the diaphragm will in every cafe prove 
mortal, but that injuries done to the 
mufcular parts of it do not fo readily 
end in danger. There is much reafon, 
however, to believe, that few wounds in 
the diaphragm are cured, whether in the 
tendinous or mufcular parts of it; nor is 
it evident from obfervation, that there is 
more danger to be dreaded in the one 
cafe than in the other. 

The 
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The fymptoms of which we have moft 
reafon to be afraid, are thofe which pro- 
ceed from inflammation. With a view to 
prevent their acceflion, or to render them 
moderate when they have already appear- 
ed, blood-letting is to be chiefly depended 
on; together with gentle laxatives ; large 
dofes of opiates conjoined with mufk; 
warm fomentations over the abdomen and 
thorax; quietnefs ; and low diet. 

By thefe means ftriftly purfued, a pa- 
tient, in fuch circumftances, will have 
perhaps a better chance of doing well 
than by any other mode of treatment ; 
but his recovery will by no: means be 
‘certain. <A ftrict antiphlogiftic courfe, 
and large dofes of opium, may probably 
obviate all the primary fymptoms. But 
however {mall a wound in the dia- 
phragm at firft may be, the conftant action 
and tenfion of this mufcle will be apt to 
render it daily wider ; and we know from 
various hiftories of wounds in this part, 
that they feldom arrive at any magnitude, 
WHORE admuiting a portion of the fto- 
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mach, of the colon, or fome other part of 
the bowels, to pafs from the abdomen into 
the thorax; by which the moft violent 
pain is produced, together with fome of 
the other fymptoms which ufually accom- 
pany a ftrangulated gut in cafes of her- 
nia: In fuch circumftances, a ftrangulated 
gut is greatly more dangerous than hernia 
in its more ordinary form; for were we 
even able to remove the ftricture, by ma- 
king an incifion into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, as the paflage into the thorax 
would ftill remain pervious, a return of 
the ftrangulation might foon be looked 

bers | 
Wounds in the mediaftinum require no 
peculiarity of treatment. The circum- 
{tances which we have moft caufe to dread 
are, a lodgment of blood in one or both 
cavities of the cheft, inflammation and 
fuppuration with their ufual confequences. 
But the obfervations that I have had caufe 
to fuggeft, on the management of penetra- 
ting wounds in other parts of the cheft, 
apply with equal propriety to thefe; fo. 
that 
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that we need not enter further she them 

at prefent. | | 
Nor is it neceflary to enter minutely 
on the confideration of wounds in the pe- 
ricardium. As this bag contains a fluid 
which we fuppofe to be neceflary for the 
eafy motion of the heart, wounds of this 
part may prove dangerous, from their ten- 
dency .to prevent this fluid from being col- 
lected, as well as from their allowing it to 
{pread through the cavity of the cheft. It 
appears, however, from various’ obferva- 
tions, that wounds of the pericardium de 
not prove fo hazardous as at firit fight 
might be fuppofed. They require the 
fame general method of treatment with - 
penetrating wounds of the thorax, which 
we have already had occafion to confider. 
All penetrating wounds of the chetft, 
where the cure does not happen without 
the formation of matter, are apt to heal 
flowly; and in fome cafes, efpecially 
where abfcefles have formed, a difcharge 
of matter will continue fora great length 
of time, nay, in fome cafes, for life, not- 
withftanding 
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withftanding all our endeavours to prevent 
it. As this is an inconveniency which pa- 
tients are at all times anxious to remove, 
practitioners become neceflarily much inte- 
refted in the method of treating it. With 
a view to leflen the difcharge, and even to 
heal the fore through its whole extent, a- 
{tringent, and what are ufually termed Vul- 
nerary Injections have been advifed. But 
although I have known them frequently 
employed even by furgeons of reputation, 
and under the beft and moft cautious ma- 
nagement, I have feldom feen them ufed 
without producing harm ; and I do not re- 
collect a fingle inftance of their producing 
any advantage. They are apt to irritate 
and inflame the lungs and contiguous 
parts; and, inftead of healing the fore or 
abfcefs, they often extend it further, by 
tearing open the furrounding cellular fub- 
ftance. 

For this. reafon, in penetrating wounds 
of the thorax, I do not hefitate to fay, 
that injections fhould be laid entirely 
afide: And, however difagreeable a te- 
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_dious difcharge in this fituation may 
prove, we fhould truft entirely to the 
means that I have already advifed for pre- 
venting the matter from lodging, by pre- 
_ ferving as free and depending an opening 
as the nature of the cafe will admit. 
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SEC FIO N XAT. 


Of Wounds in the Abdomen. 


1. Anatomical Defcription of the Abdomen and 


Parts contained in it. 


“E SHE Abdomen, or lower belly, is the 
largeft cavity of the body: above, 

it is bounded by the diaphragm, which 
divides it from the thorax; behind, it is 
fipported by the vertebre 5 the upper part 
of both fides is covered by the inferior 
tibs; the reft of it is all bounded by the 
abdominal mufcles, excepting the moft de- 
pending part of it, which terminates in the 
pelvis, from the contents of which it is 
only feparated by the peritonzeum, a firm 
extenfive membrane, which not only lines 
all the cavity, but affords a coat to all the 
oe - vilcera 
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vifcera contained within it, being reflected 
in a very fingular manner over them. 

Anatomifts divide this cavity into dif- 
ferent regions. The middle and upper 
part of it, reaching from the xiphoid car- 
tilage to within a {mall fpace of the umbi- 
licus, is termed the Epigaftrium ; the fpa- 
ces on each fide of this are termed the hy- 
pochondria ; the umbilical region extends 
from three inches above the navel, to the 
fame diftance beneath it ; and all the parts 
between this and the pubes are termed the 
Hypogaftric Region. 

In the treatment of wounds in the ab- 
domen, a minute acquaintance with the 
parts contained in it, and of their rela- 
tive fituation with refpect to each other, 
and to the divifions or regions which we 
have juft defcribed, is a point of much im- 
portance. I fhall here give a general de- 
{cription of the different vifcera: A more 
particular knowledge of them is beft acqui- 
red from diflection. 

The parts contained in the abdomen 
are, the ftomach and inteftines 3; the me- 

fentery, 
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fentery, omentum, liver, gall-bladder and 
ducts; pancreas, receptaculum . chyli,. 
{pleen, kidneys, ureters, and upper part 
of the urimary bladder; the aorta, vena. 
cava, and other large blood-veflels and 
Nerves. : 
The ftomach is a large membranous. 
bag, placed in the upper part of the ab- 
domen, immediately below the. dia- 
phragm: It ftretches from the left hy- 
pochondrium, where the moft capacious 
end of it is feated, obliquely acrofs the 
epigaftrium, and terminates before it 
reaches the right hypochondrium. The 
ftomach has two openings; one termed 
the Superior Orifice or Cardia, where the 
cefophagus terminates ; and the other the 
Pylorus, or Inferior Orifice, where the 
duodenum, the firft of the {mall intef- 
tines, begins. The cardia lies nearly on 
a line with the eleventh vertebra of the 
back, the large extremity of the ftomach 
ftretching confiderably to the left; and 
the pylorus lies fomewhat lower, and near- 
Is two inches to the right of the vertebre. 
| I 3 is 
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It is proper, however, to obferve, that the 
fituation of the ftomach and of thefe two 
openings is confiderably affedted by the 
quantity of food contained in it: So that a 
wound of the ftomach, when full, may be 
directly oppofite to an external wound in 
the teguments, and yet be feveral inches 
lower when empty. 

The inteftines commence, as I have yuk 
obferved, at the pylorus, and are continued 
by many turnings or convolutions to the 
anus. ‘This canal is in different parts of 
it diftinguifhed by different names: The 
upper part of the tube is termed the Small 
Inteftines; and the under part of it the 
Larger, from its diameter being larger in 
the one part than in the other. 

Even different parts of thefe great ans 
vifions of the inteftines have received dif. 
ferent names : The upper part of the {mail 
guts, extending about a foot in length 
from the pylorus, is termed the Duode- 
num: The next portion of the canal, from 
being commonly found empty, is termed 
Jejunum. This, in an adult of full growth, 

is 
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is fuppofed in general to be about. four 
_ feet and a half Jong ; and is chiefly fitua- 
ted in the umbilical region. All the un- 
der part of the {maller inteftines is, diftin- 
cuifhed by the name of Ileum, from. its ly- 
ing almoft entirely within, the, cavity 
formed. by the offa ilea on oppofite fides of 
the abdomen. After making feveral con- 
volutions from one fide to the other, it at 
laft terminates in the ccecum, the firft 
of the great inteftines fituated under the 
tight kidney. From the caecum, which 
is a round fhort fac with a {mall vermi- 
form proces, the colon originates: This 
is the largeft of all the inteftines ; and as 
it occupies a confiderable part of the -ab- 
dominal cavity, the courfe of it merits 
particular attention. After leaving the 
right kidney, to which it is attached, it 
rifes and paffes under the liver, fo as to be 
in contact with the gall-bladder, by which 
it is tinged of a deep yellow colour: 
From this it is continued in the form of 
an arch over the duodenum to the un- 
der part of the ftomach; and pafling in- 

EA to 
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to the left hypochondrium, it is there 
attached to the fpleen and to the left kid- 
ney. This curvature is termed the Great 
Arch of the Colon. It now runs down- 
ward and backward ; and again turning up, 
fo as to form the figure of S, it terminates 
at the top of the os facrum in the laft of 
the great guts, termed the Re@tum, from 
its running nearly in a ftraight line, till it 
terminates in the anus. 

The inteftines being very pliable, and 
of a great length, have neceflarily much 
freedom of motion; but as this would ren- 
der them liable to be entangled in each o- 
ther, Nature has provided a thin membra- 
nous web, termed the Mefentery, which 
rnnning along the courfe of the inteftinal 
tube, ferves to conne@ it with fufficient 
firmnefs to the vertebre. The mefentery 
is evidently a produ@ion of the perito- 
neum: In its duplicature we meet with 
a number of finall glands, which often 
become fo enlarged by difeafe as to be 
felt outwardly through the abdominal 
muicles; and it ferves as a fupport to 

the 
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the lacteals, blood-veffels, and nerves of 
the inteftines: The omentum is a fine 
thin membrane, which comes into view 
on dividing the mufcles of the abdomen 
and peritoneum. In general, it does not 
pafs beneath the umbilicus: But in cor- 
pulent people, when much filled with fat, 
it fometimes defcends to the very bot- 
tom of the belly; and in cafes of hernia, 
we frequently meet with it in the fcro- 
tum. | 

This membrane is evidently intended 
as a protection to the bowels ; to afford 
them an additional warmth; and _ proba- 
bly by the fat which it contains to lubri- 
cate their external furfaces, fo as to ad- 
mit of their playing with more freedom 

-on each other. 

The liver is a large glandular eee fi- 
tuated in the right fide, immediately un- 
der the diaphragm : It is divided into two 
lobes ; one termed the Great, and the o- 
ther the Small Lobe. The great lobe lies 
in the right hypochondrium, which it fills 
aimott entirely: It refts on the right kid- 

| ney, 
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ney, and covers a portion of the great 
arch of the colon: A confiderable part of 
the {mall lobe lies.in the epigaftrium ;, the 
reft of it paffes over the ftomach towards 
the left hypochondrium. 

The liver-is of a very irregular figure ; 
its outer furface is arched, correfponding 
to the figure and fize of the arch of the 
diaphragm. On the under fide, it is in 
fome parts flat, and in others concave, 
according to the figure of the parts with 
which it is in conta@. It is of a confi- 
derable fize and thicknefs on the right 
fide; but towards the left its thicknefs 
decreafes, fo that at laft it terminates in a 
thin edge. 

The liver is kept in its. fituation by fe- 
veral ligaments attached to the diaphragm 
and contiguous parts. 

The gall-bladder is a pyriform bag, 
feated in the concave fide of the liver. 
The bile, after being fecreted by the li- 
ver is lodged in this bag, from whence 
it is.conveyed into the inteftines through 
the ductus choledochus, which enters the 
| duodenum 
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duodenum by piercing its coats in an ob- 
lique direction, about five inches below 
the pylorus. o 

The pancreas is a conglomerate gland, 
lying in a tranfverfe dire@ion between the 
liver and {fpleen, immediately under the 
ftomach. The liquor fecreted by this gland. 
is carried into the duodenum by a fmall 
duct, which in fome cafes terminates in 
the gut itfelf, and in others near to the ex- 
tremity of the ductus choledochus. 

The receptaculum chyli is a {mall men- 
branous bag, through which the chyle 
paffes from the inteftines to the left fub- 
clavian vein by means of the thoracic 
duct. This bag, or fac, lies upon the firft 
vertebra of the loins, a little to the right 
of the aorta. 

The {pleen is a large fpongy body, feat- 
ed in the left hypochondrium, between the 
ftomach and falfe ribs, under the dia- 
| phragm, and immediately above and con- 
tizuous to the left kidney. - 

In Chap. XV. Sect. II. I fhall find it ne- 
ceflary to give a particular defeription of 

the 
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the kidneys, ureters, and bladder; fo that 

we fhall not enter upon it at prefent. But, 
befides the feveral vifcera which I have 
mentioned, the aorta, vena-cava, and the 
large blood-veffels and nerves which fup- 
ply the bowels, lie all within the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

The fame diftinctions may be enumera- 
ted of wounds of the abdomen, that I have 
mentioned of wounds of the thorax. They 
may either be confined to the common 
teguments and mufcles, or they may pene- 
trate the cavity ; or a penetrating wound 
may be complicated with wounds of one 

or more of the vifcera. ’ 


§ 2. Of Wounds ho the Teguments and Mujfcles 
a the Abdomen. 


In one point of view, wounds of the te- 
guments and mufcles of the abdomen do 
not merit more attention than fimilar in- 
juries in other parts of the body ; but they 
become highly important from the conti- 


cuity 
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guity of the abdominal vifcera, and from 
the danger of thefe being ultimately inju- 
red by the neglect or mifmanagement of 
an external injury. | | 
Our firft object is to difcover, Whether 
a wound has penetrated the abdomen or 
not; and whether any of the vifcera are 
injured, When the wound is extenfive, 
and any portion of the vifcera protrudes, 
the nature of the cafe is evident; but in 
{maller wounds, where no part of the 
bowels appear, it is often difficult to judge 
whether they penetrate the abdomen or 
not. In general, however, this may be . 
determined by attention to the following 
circumftances: By a proper examination 
with the fingers or probe, after putting the 
patient as nearly as poflible into the pof- 
ture in which he received the wound; by 
attending to the form and fize of the in- 
{trument, the depth to which it run, and 
the direction it appeared to take; by the 
quantity of blood difcharged at the wound 
being confiderable or not; by the ftate of 
the pulfe and other attending fymptoms ; 
4nd 
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and by the difcharge of feces, bile, or any 
other of the abdominal fecretions. 

When the wound is of fuch a fize as to 
admit the finger, we may always deter- 
mine with certainty whether it reaches the 
cavity of the abdomen or not; as in this 
cafe the finger will come into contact with 
the vifcera: But probes fhould be ufed 
with much caution; and unlefs the inftru- 
ment paffes eafily in, without force, in a 
direct line, and to fuch a depth as to con- 
vince us that it has reached the cavity, 
little or no dependence fhould be placed 
on it: For the parts here are fo foft, and 
of fuch a yielding nature, that a probe 
with very little force will pafs among 
them almoft in every dire€tion to a con- 
fiderable depth. It is fcarcely neceffary 
to obferve, that it is particularly proper, 
in every inquiry of this kind, to put the 
patient as nearly as poflible into that po- 
fture in which he received the wound. 
And the loofe texture of the parts fhould 
prevent us from ufing injections, as is fre- 
quently done with a view to determine 

. this 
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this queftion. In wounds of the thorax, 
where the parts are firmer and more inti- 
mately connected, injections may be ufed 
for this purpofe more fafely ; but in the 
abdomen they are apt to fpread among 
the mufcles and cellular fubftance, by 
which the teft is rendered uncertain, at 
the fame time that mifchief is apt to en- 
fue from the pain and inflammation which 
it excites. | 

The depth to which the inftrument has 
pafled, or the dire@ion in which it run, 
cannot always be afcertained ; but when 
this information can be obtained, it will 
afliit us in judging of the nature of the 
wound. By comparing the fize of the ex- 
ternal opening with the fize of the inftru- 
ment, we may be led to determine the 
depth to which it has pafled. 

When the quantity of blood difcharged 
from a wound in the abdomen is confider- 
able, we may with much certainty con- 
clude, that fome of the large internal vef- 
fels have ‘been hurt; for excepting the 
epigaftric artery, which runs in the inte- 

rior 
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rior part of the abdomen in the courfe of © 
the rectus\mufcle, none of the teguments 
or mufcles of thefe parts have arteries of 
fuch a fize as to afford much blood. It is 
proper, however, to obferve, that even the 
largeft artery in the abdomen may be 
wounded without any blood being dif- 
charged externally ; for if the outward 
opening is not large, and efpecially if the 
wound runs in an oblique direction, the 
blood, inftead of being difcharged at the 
opening, will be extravafated into the ca- 
vity of the belly, where large quantities 
may be collected, even without any re- 
markable degree of tenfion taking place. 
In fuch cafes, however, we are foon led 
to fufpeé& what has happened, by the fymp- 
toms which enfue. The patient complains 
of debility and faintnefs; his pulfe be- 
comes low; he is feized with cold {weats ; 
and if the difcharge of blood is not ftop- 
ped, all the other fymptoms of approach- 
ing death foon make their appearance. 
It fometimes again happens, that we be- 
come certain of a wound having penetra- 
| ted 
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ted the abdomen, by the difcharge of fx- 
ces ;,of bile; of the pancreatic juice, or 
even of chyle: And in fome cafés, the fame 
certainty is obtained by large quantities of 
blood being thrown up from the {tomach, 
or difcharged by the redtum. Urine may 
be difcharged by a wound which does not 
penetrate the belly; for the kidneys and 
ureters, as well asa confiderable portion 
of the bladder, may with propriety be faid 
to lie behind the peritoneum; but they 
are in general to be treated in the fame 
manner with penetrating wounds of the 
‘abdomen. 

When, again, none of thefe fymptoms 
take place; when neither the finger nor 
probe can be eafily introduced; when 
there is no difcharee from the wound that 
leads to fufpect the vifcera to be wound- 
ed; when the pulfe remains natural, and 
the pain is moderate ; there will be much 
caufe to hope that it has not pafled to a 
_ greater depth than the common teguments 
* or mutcles, . 
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In the treatment of thefe wounds, we 
are to be entirely directed by the depth 
to which they penetrate, and BY ‘als ee 
toms which take place. 

- When a wound in the abdomen doks not 
run déeper than the common teguinents 
or mufcles, if none of thefe parts have 
been removed, none of the fymptoms will 
be of much importance, at leaft this 1s 
commonly the cafe, where the habit of 
body is good, if the patient has not fuffer- 
ed from mifcondu@ or negle&. Our 
views here fhould be nearly the fame with 
what has been already advifed in wounds 
of the thorax. The principal objed 1s to 
prevent inflammation and the lodgment of 
matter. This we do by bloodletting; a 
low diet ; the ufe of laxatives ; reft of bo- 
dy ; and proper attention to the wound. 
But for a more particular detail of the 
proper treatment of fuch a wound, I fhall 
refer to the laft fection. | 

It is proper, however, to remark, that 
wounds in the boundaries of the abdomen, 
in one circumftance, differ materially from | 

{fimilar 
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fimilar injuries of the thorax. As. the 
mufcles and other foft parts of the cheft 
are everywhere fupported by bone, the 
lungs and other vifcera contained in the 
breaft do not readily ‘puth out at the 
wound: But as the coverings of the ab- 
domen are of a foft yielding nature, ha- 
ving anteriorly no bone to fupport them, 
and many of the contained parts having 
no very clofe attachments, they are apt to 
puth forward and protrude wherever any 
unufual degree of weaknefs is produced. 
In all wounds, therefore, of the abdomen, 
even where they do not penetrate, fome 
caution is neceflary on this confideration 
alone 3 efpecially when any portion has 
been removed of the teguments or muf- 
cles. The patient fhould be kept as much 
as poffible m a horizontal pofture during 
the cure ; and when he attempts to fit or 
walk, the weakened parts fhould be fup- 
ported by a proper comprefs, and a firm, 
fomewhat elaftic bandage of flannel, pafl- 
ed two or three times round the body; a 
caution which ought to be perfifted in for 

| G2 a 
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a confiderable time after the cure of the 
fore is complete. Want of attention to 
this, has been the caufe of many diftrefs- 
ful cafes of hernia, which otherwife would 
not have happened. °° 


5 


§ 3. Of Wounds which penetrate the Cavity. 
of the Abdomen, but which do not in- 
“4, gure any of the contained parts. 


ALTHOUGH an inftrument may: have pe- 
netrated the abdomen to a confiderable 
depth, we have much reafon to hope that 
none of the vifcera are wounded, as long 
as the parts remain free from: much pain 
and tenfion, the pulfe foft, and the {kin 
of a natural heat: But even in: this’ fate of 
fuch a wound, we are not to conclude that 
there is no hazard; for wounds in thefe 
parts, which at firft exhibit no appearance 
of danger, often rerminate fatally at laft. 

. It 1s: proper, however, to obferve, that 

this may often be traced as an effe@ ‘of 

improper management, which. practition- 
| ers 
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ers have it frequently in their power to 
prevent : For although fome inftances will 
occur of ‘thefe wounds ending fatally, 
where no fymptoms appeared of the vit= 
cera being hurt, and where after death 
this was found to be the cafe, yet this will 
not ufually happen when the wounds have 
been properly treated from the firft. 
The danger here arifeés chiefly from two 
caufes: from the air finding accefs:to the 
cavity of the abdomen, by which the dif- 
ferent vifcera are apt. to’ become’ infla- 
med; and from the tubfequent’ formation 
of matter, which, not finding an opening, 
will neceflarily collect within the: perito- 

neum. OGeL ' 
In every wound, therefore, of this: kind, 
after fecuring any bloodveflel of the te- 
suments or muicles that may be divided, 
we fhould endeavour, with as much cer- 
tainty as poflible, to prevent the air from 
retting accefs to the abdomen. In {mall 
wounds of thefe parts, this will be done 
with moft eafe and certainty by the lips 
af the cut being drawn together, and fe- 
G4 cured 
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cured with flips of adhefive plafter: And 
as a further fecurity, a comprefs and flan- 
nel roller, fuch as I have mentioned a- 
bove, may be put over the whole: The 
fame precautions with refpect to blood- 
letting ; a ftrict antiphlogiftic regimen, 
and reft of body, already pointed out as 
neceflary in more fuperficial wounds of the 
abdomen ; fhould be here very carefully 
obferved, where the danger is {till more 
confiderable. “ag 

Under this management, thefe wounds, 
when {mall, will often heal by the firft in- 
tention; but when they continue open for 
fome time, they fhould be dreffed as fel- 
dom as poffible, and the drefling renewed 
with as much expedition as the nature of 
the cafe will admit, fo that the unnecefla- 
ry admiflion of air may as much as pof- 
fible be avoided. 

It will fometimes, however, happen, 
even that the moft exact attention will not 
prevent the acceflion of bad fymptoms. 
At firit, thefe willbe fuch as proceed from 
inflammation, and will be removed with 


moft 
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moft certainty by further evacuations of 
blood, and attention to the other circum- 
{tances that I have enumerated ; or they 
will prove fatal, by ending in mortifica- 
tion; or they may terminate, as I have 
mentioned above, in the formation of mat- 
ter. It is this laft occurrence which we 
have now to advert to. : 

In any other part of the body we would 
advife an opening to be made immediate- 
ly for the purpofe of difcharging the mat- 
ter: But in thefe depofitions in the abdo- 
men, we can never difcover with certain- 
ty, whether any collection has taken place 
or not, till it has continued for a confider- 
able time: For the matter here lies fo 
deep, that a fimall quantity cannot be di- 
{tinguithed; nor would it be proper for 
the difcharge of a {mall quantity of mat- 
ter to incur that danger which always at- 
tends the free admitlion 9f air to the ab- 
domen; and in {mall colleG@ions this 
could not be avoided, as the opening 
would require to be made in a flow gra- 
dual manner with a fealpel, as in fuch 

G4 cafes 
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cafes the trocar could not be plunged 
in without much rifk of hurting the vifce- 
ra. Iniftead of fuch an attempt, therefore, 
we fhould do nothing as long as the quan- 
tity of matter continues moderate, and 
while no bad fymptoms have yet taken . 
place. Indeed this thould be a general 
rule in all wounds of the abdomen, never 
to inquire with much anxiety either for 
collections of matter, or for fuch parts as 
from the nature of the wound there might 
be caufe to fufpe@ thould be injured, till 
the acceflion of bad fymptoms renders it 
neceflary : For much handling often does 
mifchief; while frequently no danger en- 
fues from wounds which at firft were at- 
tended with very alarming {ymptoms. 
Nay, we know, that in different inftances 
a perfon has been run through the body 
with a fmall fword without any of the 
vifcera being injured, and the patient has 
done well, -without any bad fymptom 
taking place. And we likewife know, 
that violent inflammation will fometimes 
terminate favourably, without the forma- 
tion 
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tion of matter; and even when matter is 
formed, that it is fometimes carried off by 
abiorption, fo as to leave no veftige of its 
having ever exifted. It is the actual pre- 
fence therefore of bad fymptoms produ- 
ced by thefe collections of matter, or the 
quantity of matter becoming fo confi- 
derable as to prove inconvenient to the 
patient, that fhould indicate the propriety 
of letting it out by making an opening 
into it. But as foon as we find this to 
be the cafe, we fhould not hefitate ; and 
whenever the quantity will admit of the 
trocar being employed, we may draw it 
off with eafe and fafety : For by inferting 
the inftrument in an oblique direGion, no 
air will be admitted ; by which the chief 
rifk which attends this operation will be 
avoided. 

I have been the more particular upon 
this, from having known different inftan- 
ces of thefe colle@tions ending fatally, 
where the matter contained in them was 
difcharged, and where there was not pre- 
vioufly any appearance of danger.—As. it 
| wag 
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was in all of them evident that matter was 
colle@ed, an opening was made to dii- 
charge it; and as in all of them the mat: 
ter was fuppofed to be feated either in a 
particular cyft, or in the fubftance of the 
mufcles, and not in the cavity of the ab- 
domen, it was done by making a {mail 
opening anto it with a fcalpel. But the 
moft violent fymptoms of inflammation 
oecurred in the courfe of the firft two 
days; and the patients foon died; and I 
conclude that it was by the free admiflion 
of air to the cavity of the abdomen that 
thefe fymptoms were induced; for after 
death the matter was found to be lodged 
in that cavity ; and I have fince that time, 
in three fimilar cafes, drawn large quanti- 
ties of purulent matter off with a trocar, 
where it was, Ce feated in the abdo- 
men, without ‘any bad conlequenees ta- 
king. place. 

In drawing off matter from the abdo- 
men, we do it in the fame manner, and 
under the fame caution, as will be hereaf- 
ter advifed for the difcharge of ferum by 
the 
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the operation of the paracentefis, of which 
‘a particular account will be given in 
Chap. XXV, 

Penetrating wounds of the Ate 
may prove dangerous from another caule. 
Confiderable portions of the bowels are 
fometimes protruded, without any other 
injury being done to them; and this of 
itfelf may be productive of fatal confe- 
quences. 

- The moft certain method of prevent- 
ing danger in fuch cafes, is to return the 
protruded parts quickly into the abdomen. 
By many we are defired in the firft place 
to foment the parts with warm emollient 
_decoGions, or to cover them for fome 
time with the web or omentum of fome 
new-killed animal: But thefe authors do 
not recollect, that during the time lof in 
making thefe preparations, the protruded 
parts may probably fuffer more than can 
be gained by applying them; while furely 
the moft natural, as well as the beft fo- 
mentation for parts injured in this: man- 
ner, is the heat and moifture of the pa- 
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tient’s belly. In recommending thefe ap- 
plications, it is faid, that they not only re- 
move the dry parched ftate of the parts 
which expofure to the air is apt to induce ; 
but that they enable us to judge with 
more certainty whether they are in a flate 
that admits of their being with fafety re- 
turned into the abdomen or not: For it is 
alleged, even by writers of reputation, 
that parts which are apparently in a ftate 
of incipient gangrene, and which other- 
wife we might be afraid of pufhing into 
the abdomen, may, by a proper ufe of 
thefe fomentations, be fo far recovered as 
to render it fafe and proper to return 
them. Gs Oi | i 
But although this opinion has been very 
generally received, and the practice follow- 
ed which it inculcates, it appears to me to 
be fo fraught with impropriety and dan- 
ger, that I did not judge it right to pafs it 
over without mentioning in ftrong terms 
the idea I entertain of it.—Much mifchief 
may be produced by it, and I fee no ad: 
vantage that can accrue from.it. 


- 
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By many it is faid, that no part of ‘the 
inteftines fhould be returned into the ab# 
domen that have once acquired any ten- 
dency to gangrene, on account’ of the: 
feeces being likely to burft into the abdo- 
men, which undoubtedly would end in the 
death of the patient: ‘When we are cer- 
tain that this would happen by the parts 
being actually ma ftate of gangrene, to 
return them to the abdomen would -no 
doubt be highly improper; as. it would be 
depriving the patient of his only chance 
of recovering, that of fecuring the ends of 
the found parts of the gut’ at the mouth of 
the wound, by which there might be fome 
poilibility of their uniting afterwards, as 
in different inftances has happened; and 
by which he would at leaft be certain of 
having ‘at all times a free difcharge for 
the feces. But although in this fituation 
the practice to which:I allude is to be 
confidered as the only one to be adopted, 
yet when gangrene has not adually taken 
place, as there will ftill be caufe to hope 
that the: natural heat of the belly may 

tend 
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tend to prevent it, the parts fhould be in- 
ftantly returned. 

When parts protruded from the Lidok 
men are covered with fand, duft, or any 
other extraneous matter, it will no doubt 
be proper that this fhould be removed be- 
fore they are replaced; and with this 
view, bathing them in warm milk, or in 
milk and water, may anfwer better than 
any other method. But this is perhaps 
the only caufe that can render the pitas 
tice neceflary. 

Some addrefs is neceflary in returning 
fuch parts of the inteftines as have been 
protruded in the eafieft manner.. The 
patient fhould be put into that) pofture 
which will moft effectually relax the parts 
in which the wound is feated, ‘with his 
head and cheft fomewhat lower than the 
abdomen and buttocks, fo that the weight 
of the bowels may tend to drag in the 
protruded parts. When in this fituation, 
the furgeon having his fingers dipped in 
warm oil, fhould endeavour to replace the _ 
parts by beginning his preffure at the one 
bao end 
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end of the gut; and continuing it along 
the doubling or curvature to the other. 
In this manner, when the opening is not 
very {mall,:any portion of the bowels 
will be replaced without any farther en- 
largement of the wound: And when any 
part of the omentum, or any of the other 
vifcera, are protruded, they will be ftill 
more eafily returned. But confiderable 
parts of the inteftines are frequently pufh- 
ed out at fuch {mall punctures, that they 
cannot be returned but with much more 
prefilure than fhould ever be applied to 
them. In this cafe, our object will be more 
eafily accomplifhed, and with lefs hazard 
to the patient, by enlarging the opening, 
than by the application of fo much force 
as is generally, required in pufhing any — 
confiderable portion of gut through a imall 
aperture. Soime dexterity, however, is ne- 
ceflary in enlarging an opening in this fi- 
tuation. When the aperture is of fuch a 
fize as to admit the finger of the furgeon, 
it may be done with eafe and fafety: But 
in fome cafes it is fe completely filled with 

the 
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the parts which pafs through it, that this 
is impracticable. In this fituation, we are 
advifed by authors to infert a director be- 
tween the bowels and parts to be divided, 
and to enlarge the opening by cutting up- 
on it, either with a fcalpel or biftoury. 
This however, muft be attended with 
much hazard ; for we can never diftinguith 
with certainty whether fome plies of the 
bowels are elevated by the direCor or not, 
as this will fometimes happen notwith- 
ftanding all our care to prevent it. In- 
ftead of following this method, I have i in 
different cafes enlarged the opening, by 
making an incifion through the integu-— 
ments and mufcles with a {calpel, in the 
fame gradual manner that we operate in 
cafes of hernia; taking care, as foon as 
the peritoneum is laid bare, to introduce 
the end of a prob-pointed biftoury  be- 
tween it and the cut, and dividing it as 
far as may be neceflary, which now may 
be done with fafety. If in this manner, 
the opening is enlarged’ fo as to receive 
the point of the finger, it may after- 

wards 
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wards be increafed at pleafure, by: infert- 
ing? the finger fo as to act as a conductor 
for a biftoury or fcalpel: But till it can. 
be done in this way, no cutting inftrument 
thould ever be pafled into the abdomen; 
for although much ingenuity has been 
fhown in the invention of inftruments with 
wings to protect the bowels in this part of 
the operation, yet none of them anfwet 
any other purpofe than to render the ope-’ 
ration more complex. 
In enlarging a wound in this fituation, 
it fhould be done as much as poffible in 
the dire@tion of the mufcular fibres of the 
parts; and, for an obvious reafon, the in- 
cifion fhould not commence at the top but 
at the bottom of the wound, and be carried 
downwards, , | 
_ We may thus enlarge the opening to 
any neceflary extent, always taking care 
not to make it larger than the nature of 
the cafe may require. And this being 
done, the protruded parts fhould be re- 
placed with as much expedition as poffible 
in the manner I have advifed. In return- 
Vou. II. H ing 
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ing bowels to the abdomen, it has fome- 
times happened, through confufion or mil- 
take in the operator, that they have been = 
pufhed in between the layers of the abdo- 
minal mufcles. This fhould be guarded 
againft with the utmoft attention; for 
when left in this fituation, the patient will 
be nearly inthe fame danger as at firft. 
Indeed this will be the cafe, if they be not 

placed altogether within the peritoneum. 
The accident to which I allude may 
happen in any part of the belly, when a 
furgeon is not fufficiently accurate and 
attentive: But it is moft likely to occur 
in wounds that pafs through either of 
the recti mufcles, owing to the fheaths of 
thefe mufcles being particularly loofe and 
flaccid; and it will more readily happen 
in corpulent people than in others, owing 
to the great depth of fat and cellular fub- 
ftance, which, in fubjects of this defcrip- 
tion, lie above and between the different 
mufcles of the abdomen. | 

Inftead of enlarging the opening in the 
abdomen, it has been propofed to dif- 
charge 
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charge the air contained in the protruded 
portion of gut, by making holes in. it 
with a needle, by which it may be fo much 
diminifhed as to admit of its being ea- 
fily replaced at the fame opening. As 
this has been mentioned by writers of 
experience, I think it right to {peak of 
it; but it is chiefly with a view to caution 
the younger part of the profeffion againtt 
it. It may indeed be: done with more 
eafe to the operator ; but this appears to be 
the only argument in its favour: For al- 
though fome may have recovered on whom 
it has been practifed, yet furely the fmall- 
eft opening made into the gut mutt be at- 
tended with more danger than is likely to 
arife from the external opening in the te- 
guments and mufcles being fomewhat en- 
larged. And befides, in reducing a por- 
tion of gut, however diftended it may be 
with air, we may often render it perfedly 
flaccid, by prefling the air back into that 
part of the gut which remains in the ab- 
domen ; and if done with caution, it may 
with entire fafety be attempted. Indeed 
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no trial fhould ever be made for the re- 
duction of a portion of inteftine much in- 
flated, till we have endeavoured in this 
manner to reduce the fize of it. 

After the bowels are replaced, our next 
obje& is to preferve them in their fituation 
till the wound is fo firmly cicatrized that 
they may not again fall out. When the 
opening is {mall, this may be done by lay- 
ing the patient in a proper pofture, with 
his head and buttocks elevated; by pre- 
venting coftivenefs; and by a firm roller 
of flannel pafled feveral times round the 
body, fo as to fupport the injured parts till 
they are united. But in extenfive wounds 
of the abdomen, it is found, even when 
they are treated with every poflible atten- 
tion, that it is difficult, and in fome cafes” 
impoffible, by ordinary dreflings and ban- 
dages, to prevent the bowels from falling 
down. In fuch cafes, we are under the ne- 
ceffity of drawing the fides of the wound 
together with futures; an operation com-_ 
monly termed Gaftroraphy. 

Various 
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Various methods have been propofed 
for making this future; but the common 
inturrupted future, or the quilled future, 
which is merely a variety of the other, 
anfwers the purpofe better than any of 
them. Much care and attention, how- 
ever, is neceflary in pafling it, particular- 
ly in avoiding the bowels, which every 
where lie contiguous to the parts to be 
united. 

The furgeon being provided with a 
number of broad flat ligatures, fufficient 
for the extent of the wound, and of a 
ftrength that will retain the parts toge- 
ther, each ligature fhould be armed with 
two large curved needles, one towards 
each end; and the patient being laid in 
a pofture that moft effectually relaxes the 
injured parts, the furgeon fhould now in- 
fert the fore-finger of his left hand into 
the wound, and being fure that it is in 
contact with the peritonzeum, without any 
of the bowels lying between them, he 
fhould now pafs the point of one of the 
needles alone his finger to the diftance of 
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an inch from the edge of the wound ; and 
having fecured the other end of it with 
the thumb and fore-finger of his right 
hand, he muft now puth it outward, fo as 
to make it pierce the fkin at a fimilar di- 
{tance from the wound in the teguments. 
One-of the needles being paffed, the other 
muft in like manner be pufhed through the 
oppolite fide of the wound, by pafling it 
allo from within outward. Both needles 
might indeed be pafled by entering them 
outwardly, and pufhing them in upon the 
finger ; but we could not in this manner 
avoid the bowels with fuch certainty ; a 
point of great importance, and therefore 
requiring the niceft attention. 

The firft needles thould be paffed with- 
in half an inch of the upper part of the 
opening ; and the others fhould be con- 
tinued to within an equal diftance of the 
bottom, at the diftance of three quarters 
of an inch from each other; for as the 
retraction of parts divided in this man- 
ner 1s more to be dreaded than any other 
occurrence, it ought in a particular man- 

ner 
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ner to be guarded againft. The liga- 
tures being all inferted, the parts fhould 
now be fupported by an afliftant; and a 
proper knot being tied upon each of them, 
the whole extent of the wound fhould be 
covered with a pledget of lint fpread with 
any adhefive ointment, for the purpofe of 
preventing the. air from finding acces. 
After this the parts fhould be fupported 
with a roller: The patient fhould be put 
to bed, and treated in the manner we have 
directed above, with bloodletting, and a 
low regimen, in proportion to the violence 
of the fymptoms which fupervene. 

In performing this operation, I have 
faid that the ligatures fhould be continued 
to within half an inch of the bottom of 
the wound; which is contrary to the ufual 
practice. In general an opening is left 
beneath, with a view to difcharge any 
matter that may form in the courfe of the 
cure; but there is no fufficient reafon for 
doing fo. Inftead of proving ufeful, it 
obvioufly does harm, by giving free accels 
to the air, which in every wound of the 
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abdomen fhould be particularly guarded 
againft. The opening cannot be prefer- 
ved without the affiftance of a tent, by 
which much irritation and pain is indu- 
ced; nor does it ever anfwer the purpofe 
of difcharging the matter, if not acciden- 
tally fituated near to the under part of the 
abdomen. I am clearly of opinion, there- 
fore, that the whole extent of the wound 
fhould be treated in the fame manner 3 and 
if matter fhould afterwards form, that it 
will be better to truft to its being abforbed, 
than to place any dependence on this pre- 
carious method of cure. 

Any practitioner who prefers the Quil- 
led Suture, may eafily convert the one that 
I have defcribed into it, by introducing 
each of the ligatures double. After all 
the ligatures are paffed, a fimall roll of pla- 
{ter, or a piece of large bougie, fhould be 
pafled through the different loops, which 
ought all to be on one fide of the wound ; 
and a fimilar roll being placed on the Op- 
pofite fide between each of the ligatures, 
they muft now be tied upon it with run- 

ning 
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ning or bow knots, of a due degree of 
tightnels ; care being taken during this 
part of the operation, to have the fides 
of the wound properly fupported by an af- 
fiftant. — 

When the parts are properly and equal- 
ly drawn together, we feldom find it ne- 
ceflary to remove the ligatures till the 
parts are united, which they commonly 
are in fix or feven days if kept in clofe 
contact, and if no unufual caufe has occur- 
red to prevent it. But when the ligatures 
give much pain, and the patient complains 
of much tenfion over the abdomen, the 
knots fhould always be untied and kept 
perfectly loofe, till by bloodletting, fo- 
‘Mentations, and gentle laxatives, thefe 
fymptoms are removed, when the parts 
may be again drawn together and fecured 
as before. — 

I have hitherto been fuppofing that the 
protruded part contifts of a portion of the 
alimentary canal only, this being the part 
which in wounds of the abdomen is motft 
frequently pufhed out ; but, it is proper to 
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remark, that the other vifcera are alfo li- 
able to be protruded, particularly the fto- 
mach and omentum. This, however, does 
not vary the method of treatment, which 
ought to be nearly the fame, whichever 
of the vifcera are pufhed out. The parts 
fhould in every inftance be replaced as 
quickly as poflible, and retained in, the 
- manner I have mentioned. 

We are now to confider the treatment. 
of wounds in the abdomen accompanied 
with injuries done to one or other of the 
-yifcera. And in the firft place, I fhall 
{peak of wounds of the alimentary canal, 
as being both moft frequent and moft apt 
to induce important confequences. 


§ 4. Of Wounds of the Alimentary Canal. 


In a former part of this fection, 1 have 
obferved, that wounds of the inteftines 
may be difcovered by the difcharge of 
blood from the mouth and by the anus, as. 
well as by the difcharge of feces from the 

wound, 
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wound in the teguments: We likewife 
judge of this point by the difcharge of fe- 
tid air from the wound, and from the depth 
and direction in which the inftrument ap- 
peared to run. 

By thefe circumftances being kept in 
view, and the fymptoms which wounds of 
the inteftines commonly produce, being 
duly confidered, fuch as naufea, ficknefs, 
violent gripes, or pains through the abdo- 
men, cold tweats, and faintings, we may 
in general decide with certainty whether 
the gut is injured or not. But unlefs the 
wounded part is brought into view, little 
or no advantage is gained by the difcove- 
ry ; for, while it remains undifcovered, 
our method of treatment muft be nearly 
what ought to be advifed for wounds 
which merely penetrate the cavity of the 
abdomen. Authors indeed dire us to 
fearch for the wounded part of the gut 5 
but as the danger arifing from thus eXpo- 
fing the contents of the abdomen, would 
probably be more than that of allowing 
the wounded part to remain, this attempt 
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ought never to be made; efpecially as we 
know that wounds of the inteftines have 
healed without the injured part being dif- 
covered. 

- When we find, however, that a wound 
is inflicted on a portion of protruded gut, 
it ought not to be replaced till the opening 
1s fecured with ligatures. 

Different methods are propofed for this. 
Le Dran thinks that it may be done with 
moft fafety by what he terms the Looped 
Suture ; while the generality of practition- 
ers. prefer the Glover’s Suture. The 
looped future is performed in the follow- 
ing manner: One end of the wound is to 
be held by an affiftant, while the furgeon 
does the fame with the other; and-the 
needles, which fhould be round, ftraight, 
and fmall, carrying each of them a thread 
a foot long, muft be equal to the number 
of ftitches intended to be made. As many 
of the ligatures are now to be paffed 
through both lips of the wound as appear — 
to be neceflary, taking care to keep them 
nearly a quarter of an inch from each 

| other. 
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other. The threads being all paffed, and 
the needles removed, all thofe on one fide 
of the cut muft be tied together with a 
knot at their ends, and thofe on the oppo- 
fite fide muft afterwards be fecured in the 
fame manner. They are now to be joined 
together, and twifted two or three times 
round, fo as to form a kind of a cord: By 
this means the divided parts of the inte- 
{tine are puckered together, fo that the 
ftitches, which before were diftant about 
a quarter of an inch, are now brought 
clofe to each other... The future being 
thus finifhed, an afliftant muft hold the 
two ends of the twifted threads, whilft the 
furgeon replaces the inteftine in the man- 
ner that has been already defcribed. The 
threads are to be fecured to the bandage 
employed for covering the dreflings; and 
after remaining till the wound in the gut 
may be fuppofed to be healed, they are 
then to be untwifted; and all the ends of 
one fide being cut off clofe to the external 
wound, they muft now be drawn flowly 
and feparately away. 

The 
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The principal objection to this method 
of ftitching thefe wounds is, that in fome 
degree it muft contract the diameter of 
the gut, by which dangerous obftructions 
might afterwards be produced. Inftead 
of it, therefore, the Glover’s Suture, as it 
is termed, is commonly practifed. In ma- 
king this future, a {mall, fine round needle 
fhould be ufed, armed with a thread of 
waxed filk. The furgeon laying the lips 
of the wound exaG@ly together, mutt per- 
forate both at the fame time; and carry- 
ing the needle to the fame fide at which it 
entered, he muft now make a fecond ftitch 
at a {mall diftance, namely, at the eighth’ 
part of an inch from the firft; and in the 
fame manner muft continue, by a proper 
number of ftitches, to draw the whole ex- 
tent of the wound together. This being 
done, a fufficient length of the thread is to 
be left out at the external wound, for 
the purpofe of drawing it away when we 
fuppofe the wound in the gut may be uni- 
ted. 

Even 
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Even this method of treatment, how- 
ever, muft tend to leflen the diameter of 
the gut, a difficulty which may be avoid- 
ed, and the operation be performed with 
the fame degree of fecurity, by entering 
the needle always from the infide of the 
gut, and pufhing it outward. The opera- 
tion fhould commence near to one end of 
the wound: The needle being pufhed 
through one fide of the gut, the ligature 
fhould be drawn forward, and retained by 
a knot formed on the end remaining in the 
infide. The needle muft now be carried 
{traight acrofs, and entered in a fimilar 
manner, {o as to pierce the oppofite fide of 
the wound alfo from within; but the fol- 
lowing and every fucceeding ftitch will 
not be oppofite to each other. When the 
operation is rightly performed, the needle 
will be carried from one fide of the 
wound, in a diagonal line, to the other, 
and will enter the gut at the diftance of 
two-tenths of an inch from the point from 
which it came on the oppofite fide. In 
this manner the fides of the wound may 

be 
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be drawn clofely and exactly together, 
without leffening the diameter of the gut 
in any degree; and the end of the ligature 
may at laft be fecured and cut off clofe to 
the other extremity of the wound, if the 
gut 1s to be put freely into the abdomen; 
or it may be left of a fufficient length to 
hang out at the wound in the teguments, 
if it is the meaning of the operator to re-- 
tain the wounded part of the inteftine in 
contact with the external opening. This 
indeed is ufually done, that we may have 
it in our power, as it is faid, to draw away 
the ligature on the wound of the gut being 
cured. It 1s probable, however, whatever 
future may be employed, if more than one 
or two ftitches have been paffed, that it 
will be difficult, or even impoflible, to get 
the ligature away, without hurting the in- 
teftines. I would never advife, therefore, - 
with a view to this, that the ligature 
fhould be left out at the wound; lefs dan- 
ger will arife from cutting it entirely a- 
way, and allowing the ftitches to remain: 
A confiderable part of it will fall into the 
cavity 
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cavity of the gut; and in fuch circumftan- 
ces, the danger of the patient from other 
cauies is fo great, that any additional rifk 
that can occur from the remaining part 
of it, muft be {fo trifling, as not to deferve 
notice. . But in extenfive wounds of the 
inteftines, and whenever there is much 
caufe to fear that the operation will not 
fucceed, with a view to prevent the feces 
from being emptied into the abdomen, it. 
may be proper, by means of the thread 
ufed for the ligature, to retain the injured 
part in contact with the wound in the pe- 
ritoneum. But of this we fhall prefently 
{peak more particularly. 

This is the method of treatment which 
I would advife when the cut is not cut en- 
tirely acrofs ; and, however fmalla. ond 
of the inteftines may be, it ought always 
to be fecured with a ligature: For although 
it 1s alleged by fome, that we fhould ra- 
ther truft to Nature for the cure of a fmall 
opening in a gut than to infert a ligature ; 
to me it appears that the opinion is by no 
means well founded; infomuch that I 
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would not leave even the fmalleft opening 
that could admit either feces or chyle to 
pafs without ftitching it up. Much dan- 
ger may-enfue from omitting it, and the 
hazard of the patient cannot be increafed 
by the practice being adopted. 

When again, any part of the alimen- 
tary canal is cut completely acrofs, a dif- 
ference of practice is required. When 
both ends of the divided gut protrude at 
the wound, it fhould be our endeavour to 
bring them into contact in fuch a manner 
as to admit of their uniting; and it may 
be done in different ways. It has been 
done by ftitching the two ends of the gut 
to the peritoneum and abdominal mufcles, 
exactly oppofite and contiguous to each 
other; and although in this manner the 
feeces muft be difcharged for fome time 
by the wound, yet different inftances have 
occurred of the two ends of the gut adhe- 
ring together, and being completely uni- 
ted in the courfe of a fhort time: Of this. 
feveral cafes have fallen within my own 
obiervation. 

In fuch circumftances, we are common- 
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ly advifed to plug up the opening in the 
end of the upper extremity of the gut, not 
only with a view to keep the patient clean 
and comfortable, by preventing the feces 
from being at all times pufhed out, but to 
prevent, as we are told, the cut from con- 
tracting, and its diameter from being re- 
duced. Iam convinced from experience, 
however, that this precaution is unnecef- 
fary ; and I know that it proves hurtful. 
-Inftead of introducing tents or doffils, the 
outward fore fhould be drefled as lightly 
as poflible; and if care is taken to keep 
the patient clean, Nature alone will_do the 
reff. 

This is, perhaps, the beft method of 
managing this variety of wound; but the 
fame intention may be anfwered by infert- 
ing the upper extremity of the divided gut 
imto the end of the other, and ftitching 
them together. In this fituation it would 
be difficult to draw the divided parts 
together with a needle and ligature, with- 
out hurting the oppofite fides of the gut, 
in any other way than by keeping it ex- 
tended by means of fome round body in- 
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ferted into it. For this purpofe it has 
been propofed to make ufe of a tube of 
thin pafiteboard or paper; but as this 
might be laid hold of, and kept firm by 
the ligature, a {mall roll of tallow is pre- 
ferable, as the tallow will afterwards melt, 
and pafs eafily off with the feces. A 
piece of it, nearly equal to the diameter 
of the gut, fhould be inferted into the end 
of the upper part of it; and being after- 
wards. pafiled into the other, fo as to carry 
the one, to the extent of an inch or there- 
by, into the other, the two portions of gut 
fhould be now ftitched together with a 
fmall round needle armed with a fine 
thread. The ftitches fhould be carried 
completely round the gut; and, in order 
to give them as great a chance as poflible 
of fucceeding, they might even go twice 
round ; firft at the edge of the under por- 
tion of gut, and afterwards about an inch 
beneath, near to where the upper part of 
it terminates. 

In the infertion of one extremity of the | 
gut into the other, I have defired, for. an 
obvious reafon, that the end of the upper 

| portion 
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portion fhould be put into the other; but 
it requires fome attention.to make the di- 
ftinction. The periftaltic motion is'com- 
monly more remarkable in the upper divi- 
fion than in the under; but the moft cer- 
tain method of judging, is to obferve at 
which of the ends the feces or chyle are 
difcharged: An inverfion of the ufual mo- 
tion of the bowels might indeed produce 
a deception; but as this is not a common 
occurrenee, we are not to fuppofe that at 
this particular time it is likely to hap- 
pen. 

In wounds of thefe parts, a portion of 
divided gut fometimes hangs out at the 
wound, while the other end, of it has flip- 
ped into the abdomen. In fuch circum- 
ftances, authors in general advife the end 
of the gut to be ftitched to the perito- 
neum and other parts contiguous to the 
wound. If it proves to be the upper part 
of the gut, the patient, it is faid, may live 
under the inconvenience of an artificial 
anus, and if not near to the upper part of 
the {mall inteftines, that a fufficient quan- 
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tity of chyle may be carried into the 
blood for his fipport and nourifhment. 
But in the event of its proving to be the 
under part of the gut, althouch death 
would certainly enfue, were we to reft fa- 
tisfied with this, it has {fcarcely been fup- 
pofed that we ought to proceed further. 

I clearly, however, think, that this will 
never prove fatisfactory to the feelings of 
any practitioner poffefled of that degree 
of fortitude which our art reqtires, and 
who has that regard for the fafety of his 
patient which every furgeon ought to pol- 
fels. And although I have advifed, in 
wounds of the inteftines, when no part of 
them protrudes, where we cannot there- 
fore know whether the wound is large, or 
only a {mall puncture, and where the in- 
jJured part may be fo fituated that it could 
not be reached without opening the great- 
eit part of the abdomen, and turning out 
perhaps the whole alimentary canal, that 
we had better allow the patient to have 
the chance of recovering without any at- 
tempt to make a difcovery, and which he 

| : may 
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may do if the wound is {mall, than to pro- 
pole a meafure, which of itfelf might be 
productive of more hazard than the injury 
for which it was meant to be a remedy.— 
Yet, when we are certain of the gut being 
completely divided by one end of it hang- 
ing out of the wound, as this will give 
much caufe to imagine that the other is at 
no great diftance, I think it ought by all 
means to be fearched for, by enlarging the 
external wound, fo as to admit of the fin- 
gers of the operator being inferted into 
the cavity of the abdomen. Even where 
the upper part of the gut is protruded, it 
is worth while to fubmit to this inquiry, 
merely in order to have fome chance of 
avoiding the loathfome inconvenience of 
an artificial opening for the feces; and, 
where the upper part of the gut has flip- 
ped in, the patient can have no chance for 
further exiftence if it is not difcovered. 
In fuch circumftances, therefore, we fhould 
not hefitate on the meafures to be puriued. 
In wounds of the abdomen, the inte- 
{tines, befides being protruded and wound- 
I 4. ed, 
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ed, are fometimes mortified; and they are 
fometimes mortified without being wound- 
ed. But whether mortification be com- 
bined with a wound or not, the method of 
treatment fhould be nearly the fame. 

Where only a tendency to gangrene 
takes place, from the parts being much in- 
flamed, they fhould be returned immediate- 
ly into the abdomen, for the reafons that 
I have given already. But whenever they 
are entirely mortified, the black dead {pot 
will foon fall out, and the remainder being 
thus reduced nearly to the flate of a fore 
from any other caufe, the fame method of 
cure will become applicable. 

Authors, in general, have treated of 
wounds of the finall and great inteftines 
feparately ; but no neceflity appears for 
this; they are nearly of the fame nature, 
and require the fame method of treat- 
ment. Lhe leaft injury done to the 
‘bowels is always hazardous, and in every 
inftance our prognofis fhould be doubtful. 
But it is faid, that wounds are more 
particularly dangerous in the {mall than 

ih 
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in the large inteftines; from their be- 
ing more apt to induce violent degrees 
of inflammation: I have not obferved, 
however, that this is confirmed by expe- 
rience. 


§ 5. Of Wounds in the Stomach. 


In wounds of the abdomen, we con- 
clude that the itomach is injured, from 
the part at which the inftrument enter- 
ed, and from the depth and diredtion in 
which it appeared to run; from the pa- 
tient being feized with vomiting of blood ; 
fromm his complaining of a great and un- 
ufual degree of ficknefS; of languor and 
fineultus; and from the food and drink 
being difcharged at the wound foon after 
they are fwallowed. | 

All wounds in the upper part of the 
left hypochondrium which pafs to any 
confiderable depth, as likewife thofe of 
the epigaftrium, can f{carcely avoid the 
{tomach; but wounds of any part of the 

abdomen 
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abdomen may reach it when they run in 
an oblique direction; and, it ought to be 
noticed, as I have elfewhere obferved, that 
wounds may penetrate the ftomach when 
it is full, which would not touch it when 
empty. 

Wounds of the ftomach muft always 
be confidered as dangerous, and a doubt- 
ful prognofis only fhould be given; for 
although many inftances are recorded of 
their being cured, yet they are not fo fre- 
quent as to warrant us in the courfe of 
practice to expect them. 

The fame plan of treatment which I 
have advifed in wounds of the inteftines * 
applies with equal propriety to wounds 
of the ftomach. When the wounded 
portion protrudes, it fhould be ftitched 
up, and replaced as quickly as poffible. 
But even where it does not protrude, it 
ought to be fearched for; and when the 
anterior part of the ftomach only has fuf- 
fered, it will not be difficult to difcover. 
We {fhould not, however, be deterred from 

the 
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the inquiry by the feat of the wound ; 
for we may be able to reach it wherever 
it may be, excepting in the pofterior part 
of the ftomach. 

It is to be obferved, that wounds of the 
{tomach are more readily difcovered than 
wounds of the inteftines ; for thefe laft are 
more concealed by convolutions of them- 
felves, as well as by other vifcera. 

In wounds of the ftomach and bowels, 
the patient fhould be put upon as ftrict a 
regimen as his ftrength will bear : Not on- 
ly with a view to prevent inflammation, 
which, as I have formerly obferved, is the 
moft dangerous fymptom that can occur, 
but to prevent the injured parts from be- 
ing diftended, by which they might be ma- 
terially hurt. Inftead of regular meals, 
a fpoonful or two only fhould be allow- 
ed at once; and no more fhould be given 
even in this way than is merely neceflary 
to fupport life. In wounds of the ftomach 
and upper part of the inteftines, we might 
Wenture in a great meéafure, and at leaft 
for feveral days together, to truft to 

nouruhing 
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nourifhing glyfters: But this fhould be 
carefully avoided in wounds of the great 
guts; as the injected liquor might more 
readily be forced in this way into the ca- 
vity of the abdomen than if taken by the 
mouth. 


§ 6. Of Wounds of the Omentum and Me- 
fentery. 


I wave already defcribed the fituation 
of thefe parts ; but we have no feans of 
judging whether they have fuffered in 
wounds of the abdomen or not, if they are 
not protruded. | 

When it is found that a protruded por- 
tion of omentum is injured, we ought to 
fee whether any part of it is nearly fe- 
parated from the reft or not: For what- 
ever part of it is in this ftate thould be 
immediately removed ; or when it has be- 
come cold, with much reafon to dread 
that it will mortify, it will be proper to 
remove it alfo. But when no appearance 


of 
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of this takes place, we fhould advife it 
to be immediately returned into the ab- 
domen. 

In Chapter IX. when treating of Her- 
nia, it will be neceflary again to enter up- 
on the confideration of this; at prefent, 
therefore, we fhall refer to that part of 
our fubject. 

In wounds of the mefentery, what we 
have moft to be afraid of is the difcharge 
-of blood or chyle into the cavity of the 
abdomen; for as the lacteals, together 
with a great number of arteries and veins, 
run in the duplicature of this membrane, 
it can fearcely be injured without fome 
of them fuffering. Whenever any por- 
tion therefore of the mefentery protrudes, 
it ought to be examined with accuracy : 
And when any of its arteries are divided, 
they fhould be immediately tied with liga- 
tures; the ends of which being left out 
at the wound, will admit of their being 
taken away as foon as they are entirely 
feparated. 


§ 7. 
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$7. Of Wounds of the Liver and Gall- 
bladder. 


From the anatomical defcription that I 
have given of the contents of the abdo- 
men, it appears that the liver will be apt 
to be hurt by every wound that penetrates 
cither the right hypochondrium or epiga- 
itrium. 

The liver does not appear to be pof- 
fefled of much fenfibility : Many inftances 
have occurred where fuperficial wounds of 
the liver have healed with the fame eafe, 
and have not induced more alarming: 
{ymptoms than ufually arife from wounds 
of the fame extent in any other part of the 
body. But wounds of the liver which 
pals to any confiderable depth, are always 
to be confidered as dangerous, from the 
great quantity of blood which is fent to It, 
as well as from the interruption which 
they may give to the formation of bile, 

one 
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one of the mofkt important fecretions in 
the body: And they are apt to prove 
particularly hazardous, from their allow- 
ing the bile, which foon becomes putrid, 
to be poured into the cavity of the abdo- 
men. 

We judge of the liver being hurt, from 
the fituation and depth of a wound; from 
the quantity of blood that is difcharged 
being more confiderable than could pro- 
bably be afforded by any blocdveffels of 
the integuments or mufcles ; from bile be- 
ing difcharged along with the blood; from 
bile tinged with blood being carried into 
the bowels, and dilcharged both by the 
ftomach and anus; from the abdomen be- 
ing apt to {well and become tenfe; and 
from pain being felt on the top of the 
fhoulder, a frequent {ymptom in different 
affections of the liver. 

All that we can do in wounds of the li- 
ver, 1s to guard as muchas poflible againft 
exceflive hemorrhagies, and to difcharge 
any collections of blood or bile that may 
form in the abdomen when they become 

confiderable. 
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confiderable. We endeavour to prevent — 


or put a ftop to the hemorrhagy by blood- 
letting, gentle laxatives, keeping the pa- 
tient cool, and at perfect reft both in body 
and mind. And we difcharge collections 
of blood, bile, or matter, by making an 
opening in the moft depending part of the 
abdomen, or wherever they may happen to 
form. | 


Wounds of the gallbladder are by expe- 


rience found to prove more dangerous 
than wounds of the liver; for they are 
ftill more difficult to heal, at the fame 
time that they are more certainly pro- 
ductive of extravafation of bile into the 
abdomen. Inftances indeed have hap- 
pened, of the bile being fo completely ob- 
{tructed in its paflage from the gall-blad- 
der to the duodenum, that the bladder has 
{welled fo as to produce much external tu- 


mefaction : And, in fome cafes, thefe fwell- j 


ings, after burfting or being opened, have 
continued to difcharge bile for a confider- 
able time; and at laft have been known to 
heal without producing any extravafation 

into 
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into the abdomen, or other alarming 
fymptom. This, however, proceeds from 
the previous diftenfion of the bladder ha- 
ving produced adhefions between it and 
the neighbouring parts ; by whi ch, when an 
Opening is made into it, the bile is pre- 
vented from {preading. But few inftances 
have occurred of wounds in the gall-blad- 
der having this favourable termination. 
To procure as free a vent for the bile as 
poflible, and to difcharge it by an opening, 
fuch as I have mentioned, when it collegs 
in the abdomen, is perhaps all that art 
ought to attempt. 


§ 8. Of Wounds of the Spleen, Pancreas, and 
Receptaculum Chyli, 


Wuen the {pleen is laid bare, we eafily 
difcover whether it is injured or not: 
But as this organ does not afford any par- 
ticular fecretion by the appearance of | 
which we might be determined, and as 
wounds of it do not excite any remarkable 
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fet of fyimptoms, it is difficult to judge 
merely from the depth or diredtion of a 
wound, whether it is hurt or not. It 1s 
obferved, indeed, that blood difcharged 
immediately from the fpleen is of a pecu- 
liar deep red colour; but this teft is not 
entirély to be trufted ; nor are we to con- 
clude from the quantity of blood being 
confiderable, which a wound in the region 
of the fpleen may, difcharge, that the 
fpleen: itfelf is certainly injured; for it 
lies fo neat to large bloodveflels belong- 
ing to othér vifcera, particularly to the 
emulgent arteries and veins, that no cer- 


tain judgment can be formed from this_ 


circumftance. 

The fame obfervations which we have 
made upon wounds of the liver, will ap- 
ply with equal propriety to wounds of the 
{pleen ; only we may fuppofe, that the dan- 
eér attending the latter will not be fo con- 


fiderable, as they will not put a {top to any 


material fecretion. 
As the pancreas lies deeply covered 


with the other vifcera, any injury done to | 


if 
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it can feldom be difcovered : But as a divi- 
fion of the duct of this gland will prevent 
_ the fecretion which it affords from being 
carried to the bowels, this may, by in- 
terrupting or impeding digeftion, do much 
injury to the conftitution; and as the 
liquor will be effifed into the cavity of 
the abdomen, it may thus be productive 
of collections, the removal of which may 
ultimately require the affiftance of fur. 
very. wet 

Wounds of the receptaculum chyli will 
be diftinguifhed from their fituation and 
from the difcharge being a thin milky li- 
quor. They muft neceflarily be attended 
with much danger, as they will deprive 
the patient of the greateft part, or even of 
all the nourifhment which he ought to 
derive from his food. They can never 
in any way become the obje@ of furgery, 
but by producing collections in the abdo- 
men which may require to be difcharged. 


K 2 , § 9: 
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§ 9. Of Wounds of the Kidneys and Ureters. 


In a fubfequent part of this work*, I 
fhall have occafion to mention the fituation 
of the kidneys ; an accurate knowledge of 
which is an obje& of much importance in 
judging whether penetrating wounds in 
thefe parts may have injured them or not ; 
but, in general, this may be afcertained by 
the fymptoms which take place. 

The external coverings of the kidney 
may be hurt without any fymptom of 
importance being induced; but neither 
the pelvis of the kidney, nor the ureters, 
can be penetrated without producing fome 
or perhaps all of the following fymptoms : 
The patient complains of violent pain, not 
merely in the part itfelf, but over the 
whole loins ; in the groin, yard, and even 
in the tefticles ; he 1s liable to fevere fick-| 
nefs and vomiting; the urine is pafled 

with 
* Vide Chapter XV. Sett. IT. 
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with pain and difficulty, and along with it 
more or lefs blood is ufually difcharged ; 
and although the greateft part of the 
wound may heal, a fiftulous opening com- 

monly remains during life. 
~ When the kidney is pierced by a wound 
entering from the belly, the urine is apt 
to be extravafated into the cavity of the 
abdomen: But when wounded from the 
back, or even from the fide, the urine 
will either pafs directly out at the open- 
‘ing, or it will fpread through the conti- 
euous cellular fubftance; for the kidney 
being fituated behind the peritoneum, the 
urine will not in this cafe find accefs to 
the belly. The rifk, therefore, with which 
wounds of this organ may be attended, 
will depend in a great meafure on this. 
When the urine pafles into the abdomen, 
the danger will’ be very great; but when 
this does not happen, if the patient fur- 
vives the hemorrhagy which at firlt takes 
place, he may have a tolerable chance to 
efcape with the inconvenience of a fiftu- 
lous opening, at which the urine will con- 
Rey tinue 
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ae 


tinue to be difcharged. Inftances indeed 
have occurred, even of this being at latt 
cured ; but they are fo rare that they are 
{carcely to be looked for. All that: art 
can in fuch circumftances with propriety 
attempt, is to prevent the urine from lodg- 
ing; and, if the fides of the opening be- 
come callous, to render them :raw from 
time to time, either with the {calpel or lu- 
har cauftic, by which they may at laft be 
made to unite. | 


| § 10. Of Wounds of the Lladder. — 


. Pus bladder, when empty, lies altoge- 
ther within the bones of the pelvis 3) but 
when filled with urine, it rifes much hich. 
er, infomuch, that when; the urine is long 
obftructed, the belly not unfrequently rifes 
above the umbilicus. In, judging, there. 
fore, Whether injuries done to thefe parts 
have penetrated the. bladder or not, we 
mutt know, whether it Was empty or full. 

oar But 
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But for the moft part this point is eafily 
determined; as in general the urine comes 
away by the wound, and even that which 
pafies by the urethra is at firft. always tin- 


». ged with blood. 


The danger arifing from wounds of the 
bladder is in fome degree in proportion 
to their fituation. As the upper par of 
the bladder lies within the cavity of the 
abdomen, punctures that penetrate. inte it 
are. apt to produce an extravafation, of 
urine into, the belly, by which the moft 
dangerous {ymptoms are commonly indu- 
ced: While the under part of the bladder 
not being covered with the peritoneum, 1s 

often wounded, without any fymptona, of 
importance takine place, as we daily ob- 
ferve in the operation of lithotomy, as it is 
now practiled 1 in the lateral method... 

The pain that attends wounds. in, athe 
bladder is often relieved by fomenting the 
under part of the abdomen and -perito- 
neum, with flannel prefled out of warm. wa- 
ter; while by taking blood in pr portion to 
the ftrength of the patient, advifing gentle 

K4 laxatives, 
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laxatives, and a low diet, we endeavour to 
prevent inflammation, the moft dangerous 
fymptom attending wounds of this organ. 
And when inflammation has already taken 
place, we try to remove it by farther eva- 
cuations of blood ; by dofes of opiates pro- 
portioned to the degree of pain; and by 
the femicubium. Indeed, warmth applied 
in this manner feems to have a more Cel: 
tain effec in removing the pain and ten- 
fion of the abdomen which thefe wounds 
are apt to induce, than almoft any other 
remedy. 

When, again, the upper part of the 
bladder is injured, together with the rifk 
which occurs from inflammation, we have 
the additional hazard, that I have already 
taken notice of, arifing from extravafation 
of urine. 

As the danger with which this js attend- 
ed is always very confiderable, efpecially 
when the urine paffes into the abdomen, 
it might give the patient fome further 
chance of recovering, to treat wounds of 
this kind in the bladder, upon the fame 

principles, 
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principles, and in the fame manner, that 
I have advifed for wounds of the intef- 
tines; that is, by ftitching up the wound- 
ed part either with the glover’s future, or 
in the manner I have propofed in a pre- 
ceding part of this feGion, as may be feen 
in§ 4. The glover’s future might anfwer 
equally well with the other; and here it 
might be ufed with more freedom than in 
the inteftines, as the bladder can more 
readily admit of being fomewhat dimi- 
nifhed in its capacity. As yet I have not 
put this propofal in practice, but I mean 
to advile it in the firft inftance that may 
occur. 

To prevent the inconvenience and dan- 
ger arifing from the extravafation of ‘u 
rine into the abdomen, it has been propo~ 
fed to draw the opening in the bladder 
forward to the external wound, and to 
ftitch it to the peritoneum and contigu- 
ous parts. ‘This may be eafily done when 
the anterior part of the bladder is wound- 
ed; but when the opening lies behind, to 
draw it forward and retain it at the wound 

) would 
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would be produ@tive of much pain, and | 
might ultimately be attended with more — 


danger than it was meant to prevent. In 


fuch circumftances, I would rather truft 


to the wound being neatly ftitched up; 
when the parts fhould be immediately re- 


placed, and the patient treated in the man- — 
ner I have advifed for fimilar injuries done — 


to the inteftines. 


y II. ve: Wounds 1 of the Uterus and its Ap- 


pendages. 


THE. uterus is a ftrong mufcular bag pe-— 
culiar to, the female fex, ofa triangular 
figure, and fituated.between, the bladder | 
and rectum. In an unimpregnated fate, it 
lies altogether -within the bones of the pel- 
vis: But during pregnancy, it rifes fo high 
in the abdomen as.to touch: the umbilicus | 
and.even the ftomach; while at.the fame : 
time, the inferior point of it, termed the 


Os Tince; termimates in .the. vagina, )a 
{mooth 
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{mooth. membranous. fheath. which runs 
contiguous to, and terminates veces the 
urethra, | 

The uterus is fond ae by diffe 
rent ligaments to the contiguous. parts: 
by the ligamenta lata on each fide,which 
appear to be doublings of the peritoneum ; 
and:by the ligamenta rotunda, which a- 
ride from the upper corners of the fundus 
uteri, and pafling down. through the, open- 
ings in the’external oblique »mu{ele,, are 
doft\in the upper, part. of. the thigh, . By 
the tuba Fallopiang, which -arife near. to 
the ligamenta rotunda,.the uterus cormu- 
nicates with the ovaria, two. {mall round 
bodies placed within an inch and, a half of 
Be Up er! ods: cociuys She 

From the uterus ieee eres occupy 
ing different parts in the. vt ae periods 
of . gellation,, It is evident that.aw ounds, 
which in one ftate might, injure’ ,it, in. 9- 
thers. will pats..confiderably above 1ty3 . 50 
that in judging,.frdm_ the fituation amdids- 
rection of a wowndin thefe,parts, this cir- 
cumftance ought not to be overlooked:;.{n 
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extenfive wounds, we may know at once, 
by examination with the fingers, whether 
the uterus is injured or not: But in others, 
where this is not admiflible, we mult 
judge entirely from the fymptoms which 
take place. | 
In an unimpregnated ftate, a wound of 
the uterus is not productive of fymptoms 
very different from thofe arifing from 
wounds of the contiguous parts. But du- 
ring pregnancy, wounds of this organ el- | 
ther induce fymptoms of an approaching 
abortion; or the quantity of blood dit 
charged outwardly by the wound, or ex- 
travafated into the cavity of the abdomen, 
will be confiderable. At leaft this in ge- 
neral is the cafe, when the injury is 1m- 
portant; for, during pregnancy, the quan- 
tity of blood fent to the uterus is confider- 
able ; and we know from experience, that 
hemorrhagies which occur from it in this 
{tate, feldom ftop till after delivery ; by 
which the uterus is allowed to contract, 
fo as to comprefs and fupport the injured 
vellens.->* SOIT 
In: 
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In all injuries, therefore, of this kind, 
where fymptoms of approaching abortion 
occur, nothing fhould be done to prevent 
it; and where fymptorhs of this kind do 
not take place, and whenever there is caufe 
to fufpect that the patient may fuffer from 
lofs of blood, if the delivery cannot be ac- 
complifhed in the ufual way, the child 
fhould be taken out by the Cefarian ope- 
ration. Ina fubfequent part of this Work 
I fhall have occafion to defcribe the me- 
thod of performing this operation ; but in 
cafes fuch as we are now confidering, the 
eafieft, and perhaps the beft, method of 
doing it, is to enlarge both the external 
opening and the wound in the uterus to a 
fize that will admit of the child being ta- 
ken out. In other circumftances, wounds 
of the uterus muft be managed nearly in 
the fame manner with other penetrating 
wounds of the abdomen. 

Befides the feveral vifceta in the abdo- 
men and pelvis, which we have thus been 
confidering, many large bloodvefiels and | 
nerves pals through thefe parts, which are 

alfo 
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alfo liable to be wounded: But as no reme- 
dies with which we are acquainted can af- 
ford any relief in divifions of the nerves ; 
and as the large bloodveffels here lie too 
deep for any chirurgical afliftance, they 
very univerfally end fatally. A patient 
may indeed linger long under the para- 


lytic fymptoms which fucceed to injuries — 


done to thefe nerves ; but a divifion of the 
large bloodveffels of the abdomen in every 
inftance proves quickly fatal. 


I have thus finifhed the confideration of 
wounds of the thorax and abdomen; and 
it will be obferved, that I have entered 
minutely into it. To this I was induced, 
not merely by the importance of the fub- 
ject, which I confider, however, as one of 
the moft material that praGtitioners meet 
with, but with a view to excite the atten- 
tion of beginners to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the moft ufeful part of anato- 
my, that of the thoracic and abdominal 
vifcera, 

In 
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In the preceding fections I have treated 
feparately of all thofe wounds, which, from 
the fituation, or any other peculiarity of 
the injured parts, may require any varie- 
ty inthe method of treatment. The ex- 
tremities indeed are liable to wounds which 
require a mode of management that I have 
net yet fpoken of, namely, thofe wounds 
which are complicated with fractures of 
the contiguous bones : Thefe, however, 
will more properly fall to be confidered 
when we come to treat of Compound 
Fractures. The only other varieties of 
wound which we have now to fpeak of, | 
are poifoned or envenomed wounds, and 
gunfhot wounds. bf, 
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SECTION XIIL. 


Poifoned Wounds. 


VV ObNDs may be poifoned in various 

ways: the bites of feveral animals, 
particularly thofe of the viper, afford ex- 
amples of poifoned wounds ; and the {tings 
_ of the tarantula, of wafps and bees, are of 
the fame nature. It is evident, too, that 
poifon is conveyed to wounds by the bites 
of mad or enraged animals, particularly 
by the bites of mad dogs: And they may 
be poifoned by the matter or fecretion of 
various kinds of fores, as well as by the 
juices of different vegetables. 

The ftings of wafps and bees, and other 
infects of this climate, although produc- 
tive of much pain, feldom terminate in 
any fymptom of importance : The applica- 

tion 
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tion of vinegar or {pirit of wine to the 
part affected immediately after the injury, 
will often prevent the pain, tenfion, and 
inflammation, which otherwife would fu- 
pervene : And when once thefe fymptoms 
take place, they will for the moft part be 
more effectually relieved by wathing with 
cold water, or immerfing the parts in wa- 
ter, than by any other,remedy. For the 
{ting of a {corpion, we are advifed to kill 
the animal, and apply it to the injured 
part, or to cover the part with a dead 
toad or fome other animal fuppofed to be 
of a poifonous nature. There is much 
caule, however, to imagine that this prac- 
tice is founded in prejudice; and we are 
told, that of late the fame remedies have 
been found to prove ufeful in the ftings of 
infects in warm climates, that we have jutt 

mentioned for the flings of bees and other 
infects of this country. 

As the bite of a viper proves fometimes 
fatal, it deferves at all times particular 
attention. It is true, indeed, that it often 
heals eafily without any fymptom of im- 

Vou. Il. L portance 
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portance being induced by it’s forthe 
poifon of this animal being contained in 
a {mall bag at the root of each tooth, which 
it can difcharge or retain at pleafure, it 
would appear that it does not throw it out 
if it be not excited to irritation. But as 
we can never judge with certainty whe- | 
ther the wound be poifoned or not, we 
ought in every cafe to be upon our guard. 
To prevent the poifon from entering the 
fyftem is the object we fhould have in 
view. This, however, can only be done 
when the affiftance of practitioners is pro- 
cured immediately : For although there 1s 
reafon to fuppofe that fome other poifons, 
even when applied to recent wounds, do 
not immediately enter the circulation ; 
yet we know from various circumitances, 
that this is by no means the cafe with the 
poifon of the viper, which commonly be- 
gins to operate upon the fyftem in the 
{pace of a few hours. The patient com- 
plains of a violent burning pain in the in- 
jured part, which foon begins to fwell. 
Tenfion and inflammation take place, not 
merely 
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merely over the affected limb, but often 
over the whole body. The patient be- 
comes faint and languid, the’pulfe low and 
feeble ; he complains of giddinefs, naufea, 
and vomiting ; of a fixed pain in the re- 
gion of the heart ; the whole furface of 
the body becomes yellow like the fkin of 
a jaundiced patient; the urine appears of 
a deep yellow, and is evidently ftrongly 
impregnated with bile; cold fweats take 
place, along with convulfive twitchings in 
different parts of the body ; and if relief 
is not quickly obtained, death foon clofes 
the {cene. 

With a view to prevent the acceflion of 
thefe fymptoms, the injured part fhould 
either be cut out immediately or deftroy- 
ed with the actual or potential cautery. 
The fooner this is done, the more effec- 
tual it will probably prove ; but it thould 
always be advifed as long as no bad fymp- 
tom has appeared. In former times fiuc- 
tion was much employed for the removal 
of poifon in wounds ; in fome cafes by in- 
{truments kept for the purpofe, but moft 

L 2 frequently 
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frequently by the mouth ; and it was found, 
where the {kin of the mouth was entire, 
that it might be done with fafety. This 
might frequently prove fuccefsful; but 
where the life of a patient is fo nearly 
concerned, that remedy only fhould be 
advifed which will with certainty prevent 
the poifon from entering the blood. We 
fhould not therefore hefitate to advife the 
injured part to be immediately cut out ; 
and with a view to render the practice ag 
effe@tual as poffible, we fhould endeavour 
to excite a plentiful fuppuration over the 
furface of the fore. This may be done by 
the application of ftimulating oitments, 
when the patient does not complain of 
pain and tenfion; and by the ufe of emol- 
lient poultices, when much inflammation 
takes place. 

But when it appears that the poifon has 
already entered the fy{ftem, this local treat- 
ment of the fore is not to be trufted. In 
fuch circumftances, the application of 
warm oil, not merely to the fore, but over 
the whole body, has been much recom- 

mended ; 
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mended; and it is faid that fome advan- 
tage has been derived from the internal 
exhibition of oil: Two fpoonfuls of fine 
olive oil, given every hour, is faid to have 
allayed the moft violent fymptoms which 
the bite of a viper ever excites. From 
fome late obfervations, however, the efh- 
cacy of this remedy is much to be doubt- 
ed; and it would appear that a plentiful 
fweat, kept up for a confiderable time, 1s 
the moft certain method yet difcovered, 
not merely of mitigating the fymptoms, 
but of removing them altogether. By 
whatever means a fweat is induced, it 1s 
found to prove ufeful: But experience 
fhows, that {mall dofes of the volatile al- 
kali, frequently repeated, is for this pur- 
pofe more to be trufted than any other re- 
_medy. A particular preparation of this 
kind, eau de luce, has been much recom- 
mended; twenty drops of it to be given 
every hour. But there is reafon to fup- 
pofe, that any other form of the. volatile 


alkali will prove equally effectual. 
iy : All 
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All the varieties of theriac, as well as 
many other remedies, are recommended 
for the bites of vipers ; nay, different re- 
medies are advifed for the bite of every 
variety of this animal. But as we do not 
find that any of them are to be trufted, it 
is not neceflary to enumerate them. 

The moft formidable wound of a poi- 
foned nature which we meet with in this 
country, is the bite of a mad animal: For 
although inftances daily happen of thefe 
wounds healing without exciting any fymp- 
tom of importance, yet whenever they 
terminate in hydrophobia, the utmoft dan- 
ger is to be dreaded. Indeed the inftan- 
ces of patients recovering from this dread- 
ful fymptom are fo rare, that we defpair 
in every cafe of any remedy proving ufe- 
ful: A variety of noftrums have been 
held forth to the public, by which we are 
told that hydrophobia may not only be 
prevented, but even cured when it has ac- 
tually taken place. I have not heard, 
however, of any well-attefted fa@ of this 
having happened. 

AS 
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As a preventative of hydrophobia, no- 
thing with which we are acquainted can 
be depended on, but an immediate remo- 
val of the injured part, either with the 
fcalpel, or the actual or potential cautery ; 
which, when accompanied with a plenti- 
ful fuppuration upon the fore, has, in dif- 
ferent inftances, appeared to anfwer the 
purpofe : That is, patients who have been 
treated in this manner have efcaped, while 
others bit at the fame time by the fame 
animal have fuffered. 

- The fooner that the injured part is re- 
moved, the more effectual the operation 
will prove: But we had better advife it 
even at the diftance of feveral days, than 
deprive the patient entirely of the chance 
which it affords ; efpecially as there is rea- 
fon to imagine that this poifon does not 
enter the fyftem fo quickly as a variety of 
others are obferved to do; at leaft this 
mutt be the cafe, if we can judge from the 
time at which it begins to operate. For 
we know, that in moft inftances none of 
the fymptoms induced by the bites of mad 
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animals appear till feveral weeks after the 
accident; and it has been known that a 
perfon has remained perteGly well after 
the bite for the {pace of fix months, and 
at laft has been fuddenly feized with hy- 
drophobia. Whenever we are certain, 
therefore, that a perfon has been bit by 
an enraged animal, we fhould advife the 
part. to be cut out at whatever period 
this may be, provided no fymptom has 
appeared of the poifon having entered 
the fyftem, at the fame time that the fore 
fhould be kept open for a confiderable 
time by the application of fome irritating 
ointment, 

While we place moft confidence in this 
treatment, the advantages to be derived 
from other remedies fhould not be neglect- 
ed.—Sea-bathing has in all ages been much 
famed as a preventative of thefe fymptoms : 
We have few well-attefted cafes, however, 
of any benefit being procured from it. 
By many practitioners, mercury is much 
depended upon, particularly friGions with 
mercurial ointment, and applying it as a 

 dreffing 
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drefling to the fores; and as this may be 
employed along with any other plan of 
treatment that may be adopted, it may be 
right in every cafe to advile it. | 

It will often happen, however, that nei- 
ther thefe nor any other means we can 
employ will prove ufeful ; and as the pro- 
vince of furgery affords no remedy for the 
fymptoms which accompany hydrophobid, 
as {oon as they take place, the unhappy 
fufferer fhould immediately receive all the 
affittance which phyficians of experience 
and obfervation can give. 

When wounds are poifoned by the mat- 
ter of difeafes, as fometimes happens to 
furgeons in the treatment of fores, parti- 
cularly in thofe of the venereal and cans 
cerous kinds, the beft practice would be 
to remove the virus immediately, in the 
manner I have juft mentioned in cafes of 
poifoned bites, by cutting out the part af- 
fected, or burning it with a hot iron. 
With refpe@ to the venereal poifon, a ti- 
mid patient may indeed hefitate in the 

ufe 
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ufe of fuch a formidable remedy, when he 
knows that we are poffefled of an antidote 
which feldom fails: Many, however, would 
endure the momentary pain of a burn or 
a cut, in preference to the flow opera- 
tion of a mercurial courfe. And in 
cafes of fores coming into contact with 
the matter of a cancer, we fhould not 
hefitate in adopting the practice im- 
mediately ; for hitherto we are not pof- 
{efled of any remedy upon which depen- 
dence can be placed for the cure of this 
difeafe. | 

This would likewife be the moft eli- 
gible practice in wounds infected with 
any of the vegetable poifons. We are 
told, however, that in thofe parts of the 
world where alone it can be neceflary, 
antidotes are univerfally known for every 
poifon of this kind ; and that the Indians, 
when they are wounded, can difcover 
immediately whether the inftruments with 
which they are hurt have been poifoned 
or not. 


With. 
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With refpeét to metallic poifons, they 
do not at prefent fall within our confider- 
ation ; for however deleterious they prove 
when taken into the ftomach, they do not 
appear to prove otherwife hurtful when 
applied to wounds, than by irritating or 
corroding the parts with which they come 
in contact. We are told, indeed, that in- 
{tances have occurred of thefe poifons en- 
tering the fyftem even when applied to 
wounds ; and this is mentioned as a rea- 
fon for our not ufing the different prepara- 
tions of lead with fuch freedom as is now 
univerfally done. But although remedies 
of this clafs are now daily employed, I 
have not heard of a fingle well-marked 
cafe of their proving noxious: N ay, it is 
to be doubted, whether even the falt or 
fugar of lead, as it is termed, proves hurt- 
ful, even when taken in confiderable quan- 
tities into the ftomach. We know that 
in {mall dofes it may be ufed with fafety ; 
and I have much reafon to think that it 
may be taken even in large quantities 
with more freedom than is commonly ima- 

gined, 
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-gined, from its having happened in diffe- 
rent inftances with patients of my own, 
who by miftake have fwallowed and re- 
tained large cupfuls of a ftrong folution of 
cerufla acetata, without any bad fymptom 
being induced. |! 


SE Gs 
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SECTION XIV. 


Of Gunfbot Wounds. 


A S wounds made by fire arms are fup- 
pofed to be very different from o- 

thers, they are ufually treated of in fepa- 
rate chapters. I think it right to adhere 
to a cuftom which has long prevailed ; but 
at the fame time I muft obferve, that this 
difference confifts chiefly in the fymptoms 
being forthe moft part more fevere and vio- 
lent in gunfhot wounds than in others. 
Till of late, moft of the fymptoms in- 
duced by gunfhot wounds were fuppofed 
to originate from poifon carried in with 
the ball; and it was alfo imagined, that 
the ball cauterized or burned the parts as 
it pafled along. We now know, however, 
that thefe opinions are both ill-founded 3 
that 
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that the injured parts do not fuffer either 
by poifon, or from the immediate applica 
tion of heat ; and that all the phenomena 
peculiar to gunfhot wounds, proceed from 
the violent contufion produced by the paf- 
fage of the ball. Of this we are rendered 
certain, from there being no poifon con- 
tained either in gunpowder, or any of the 
articles of which balls are ufually made; 
and from obferving that fymptoms of a 
fimilar nature are often induced by con- 
tufed wounds produced by very different 
caufes. 

We may, therefore, with much proprie- 
ty, fay, that gunfhot wounds are altoge- 
ther of the contufed kind; an idea confo- 
nant to the method of cure, and which will 
tend to do away that myftery which hi- 
therto has tended to overfhade this branch 
of practice. It has been a prevailing 
opinion, that there is fomething fo fin-— 
gular in the nature of gunfhot wounds; 
as to render it improper for any practi- | 
tioners to take the charge of them, but 
fuch as have had opportunities of attend- — 


ing 
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ing fleets and armies, and of ferving, as it 
were an apprenticefhip to this branch of 
practice. There is no good foundation, 
however, for this opinion; and I have no 


| hefitation in faying, that gunfhot wounds 


fhould be managed upon the fame prin- 
ciples, and in the fame manner, with every 
variety of wound attended with an equal 
degree of contufion. 

In gunfhot wounds, the fymptoms we 
have moft reafon to dread are, inflamma- 
tion, gangrene, and a fuppuration fo abun- 
dant as to exhauft the ftrength of the pa- 
tient. Thefe are therefore to be chiefly 
kept in view, and our practice will be 
more or lefs fuccefsful in proportion as 
they are mild or fevere. In fome cates 
the contufion is fo violent and extenfive, 


that the patient fuffers from the injured 


parts being immediately attacked with 


gangrene. But, for the moft part, inflam- 


mation is the fymptom from which the 
greateft danger arifes; for, if not kept 


moderate from the firft, it feldom fails to 


: terminate 
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terminate either in gangrene or in exten- 
five collections of matter. 


To prevent or remove inflammation 


fhould therefore. be confidered as our 
firft object in the treatment of gunfhot 
wounds; and as nothing tends with fuch 
certainty to accomplith this as local bloed- 


letting, any veins or arteries, divided by © 


the ball, fhould be allowed to difcharge 


freely before they are tied: Excepting — 


indeed where fome of the larger ,arteries _ 


have fuffered, I believe it. would be a good — 
general rule for practitioners in gunfhot | 


wounds not to check any hemorrhagy that 
may take place. In this they would be 


warranted, not merely by the well-known | 


powerful influence of local bloodletting 
in preventing inflammation in general, 


but by many well-attefted facts, all tend- 


ing to fhow that it proves particularly ufe-_ 


ful in gunfhot wounds. Among other — 
proofs of this, it may be mentioned, what | 
almoft every army-furgeon has obferved, | 
that fome of the moft remarkable cures of | 


gunfhot wounds have happened where pa- | 


tients, 
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tients, from neceflity, have been léf for 
2 confiderable time upon the field of 
battle ; by which much more blood is com- 
monly loft than is ufaal with fuch as, from 
their rank, are more early taken care of. 
In all gunfhot wounds, therefore, we fhould 
at once determine upon taking as much 
blood as the ftveneth of the patient will 
permit ; and where the parts are % much 
contufed, that the veflels which have been 
divided do not afford a fufficient quantity, 
a circumftance by no means unfrequent, 
inftead of taking it from the arm or any 
diftant part of the body, it thould be 
drawn off by the application of leeches 
to the injured parts; or when thefe are 
wanting, by cupping and fearifying the 
contiguous found parts. In general, if 
this practice is carried a fufficient length 
at firft, inflammation will-not take place; 
but when this has not been. done, and. 
when the parts afterwards fwell and in- 
flame, the operation fhould be repeated 
once and again according to circumftan- 
Ces. 

Vou. Il. M Our 
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Our next object is to remove any ex- 
traneous body that may be lodged in the 
_ wound, as far as this can with propriety 
be done. When a ball has not penetra- 
ted deep, and efpecially when the wound 
is left entirely open by a portion of {kin 
and teguments being completely remo- 


ved, there is little difheulty in clearing © 


away whatever might do harm. But when 
a wound runs to a confiderable depth, and 
efpecially if a counter opening has not been 


made by the ball paffing out at the oppo- | 


fite fide, any fearch that is made for ex- 
traneous bodies fhould be done with much 
care and circumi{pection. When treating 
of. Punctured Wounds. in Section III. of 
this Chapter, the confideration of this was 
entered upon. I fhall now refer to the ob- 


fervations, which at that time were fug- » 


gefted; and at prefent fhall only remark, 
that when extraneous bodies lodged in 
gunthot wounds can be taken away with- 
out injuring the contiguous parts, it ought 
always to be done; but. when much pain 
is likely to be excited, or a high de- 


oTee 
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gree of inflammation endangered by the 
attempt, we ought to defift. In fuch cir- 
cumftances, it will be better to truft to 
the extraneous bodies being afterwards 
difcharged along with the matter of the 
fore ; to nature pufhing them out; or to 
the parts in which they are lodged be- 
ing accuftomed to their refidence. From 
much experience we know, that in almoft 
every inftance bullets fhould be allowed 
to remain in whatever part they are lodg- 
ed rather than that much force fhould be 
employed to extrac& them. A ball lodged 
in the fubftance of a bone, is perhaps the 
only exception to this general rule: A ball. 
cannot indeed be extracted from a bone 
but with much difficulty ; and therefore 
it is in general allowed to remain. I have 
known ifeveral inftances of this; but in 
all of them much pain and danger to the 
patient, as well as trouble and perplexity 
to the practitioner, enfued. The unyield- 
ing nature of bone, occafions, upon the 
lodgment of a foreign body in its fub- 
{tance, great pain, tenfion, and {welling 

M 2 over 
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over all the contiguous parts. To prevent 
thefe, the extraction of the ball, when it 
can be done without hazard of the pa- 
tient’s life, fhould be attempted, as foon 
after the accident as poffible, and before 

the parts become {welled and pained. 
Different forceps have been invented 
for extracting bullets from wounds, and 
fome have propofed to do it with {crews : 
Scarcely any of thefe inftruments, how- 
ever, have anfwered the purpofe for which 
they are meant; and excepting where 
a bullet can be eafily laid hold of with 
common forceps, no inftrument fhould 
- ever be employed: For, befides tearing 
and irritating the mjured parts, they are 
apt to catch the contiguous mufcles, or 
other foft parts, by which much mif- 
chief is commonly done. There mutt al- 
ways be a rifk of this when the wound 
runs deep; but it ought to be more par- 
ticularly avoided in wounds of the tho- 
rax and abdomen, where laying hold of 
any of the contiguous parts would ne- 
cellarily produce much danger. When 
a 
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a ball is not deeply lodged, but lies near 
to the mouth of a wound, fo that the 
furgeon can fee it, forceps may with 
fafety be employed; but whenever it 
lies deeper than this, if it is judged pro- 
per to extract it, a Counter Opening, as 
it is termed, fhould be made upon it, fo 
as to admit of its being taken out with 
the fingers. It will commonly happen, in- 
deed, that balls may be extraé&ted with 
much more eafe both to the patient and 
furgeon, by judicious openings of this 
kind, than by the ufe of forceps or any 
other inftrument. The pain and terror 
which the making of theie openings are 
fuppofed to excite, are the principal objec- 
tions to which they are liable; but it 
fhould be remembered, that in fiuch cir- 
cumftances, it is not the prefent eafe and 
conveniency of the patient that fo parti- 
cularly merit attention, as his future ad- 
vantage and fafety. Nor will the pain in- 
duced by cutting directly upon a bullet be 


fo confiderable, as the tearing it out from | 


a deep wound -with forceps. 
M 3 Where 
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Where the courfe of a ball is of con- 
fiderable length, this will always be the 
eafieft method of taking it out, when the 
practice is not forbidden by the contiguity 
of large bloodveffels and nerves: But 
when the wound is only of fhort ex- 
tent, inftead of cutting upon the ball, by 
making a {mall opening into it, it an- 
{wers better to lay the finus open through 
its whole length; by which the ball is 
not only more eafily taken out, but the 
cure is afterwards more readily accom- 
plithed. Indeed, this practice fhould be 
generally adopted, even when the ball is 
not lodged. When the two openings 
made by the entrance and exit of a ball 
are not very diftant from each other, and 
when with fafety they can be laid into 
one, it fhould always be done as foon as 
pottible after the accident ; by which the 
veilels which have been injured will be 
more freely unloaded than they poflibly 
could be in any other manner; every 
kind of extraneous matter that the ball 

may have carried in, will be brought in- 
CQ 
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to view; and the fides of the finus being 
allowed to collapfe, the fize of the fore 
will thus be diminifhed. 

This being done, the parts affected 
fhould be covered with pledgets of an 
ointment formed of wax and oil, and an 
emollient poultice be laid over the whole ; 
a practice which proves much more {fuc- 
cefsful, as well as more agreeable, than 
the application of warm ftimulating dref- 
fings ; which, till of late, were univerfally 
_ufed in all cafes of gunfhot wounds. The 
pain and irritability which almoft uniform- 
ly attend this kind of injury, point out the 
propriety of the moft foothing applica- 
tions. For the moft part thofe that I have 
mentioned anfwer the purpofe ; but infome 
cafes the preparations of lead anfwer bet- 
ter; particularly Goulard’s cerate, or the 
common wax ointment impregnated with 
a {mall proportion of faccharum {faturni. 
An opiate fhould now be adminiftered ; 
and the part affected being placed in the 
eafieft and moft convenient pofture, the 
patient fhould be laid to reff. 

M 4 The 
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The formation of matter in every fore 
attended with contufion, is an obje@ of 
the firft importance; for till this takes 
place, there is often reafon to fufpe@ that 
gangrene may fupervene. With a view 
to haften it, the warm poultices fhould 
be frequently renewed ; and they fhould 
be continued till the tenfion and {welling 
which ufually attend wounds of this kind 
is removed, and till the fore has acqui- 
red a healthy granulating appearance, 
when it will fall to be treated in the man- | 
ner I have already advifed for fores pro- 
ceeding from any other caufe. 

Gunfhot wounds are commonly de- 
{cribed as being covered from the fir 
with deep floughs or efcars 3; and vari- 
ous remedies are advifed for removing 
them. Every appearance, however, of | 
this with which they are attended, pro- 
ceeds entirely from contufion; and if 
the injury be not large and extenfive, the 
flough covering the wound is not often 
perceptible ; or it is fo thin and incon- 
fiderable, that it diflolves and comes away 

with 
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with the matter of the firft or fecond dref. | 
fing. In fuch cafes therefore, it requires 
no particular attention. And even when 
it runs to a greater depth, it commonly 
feparates, fo as to be eafily removed as 
foon as a free formation of matter. has 
taken place: For every flough of this 
kind is a real mortified fpot; and I have 
elfewhere endeavoured to fhow that no- 
thing tends to feparate mortified parts fo 
readily from thofe thofe that are found, as 
a free fuppuration being induced upon 
them. 

In the early ftages of eunthot wounds, 
emollient poultices prove more ufeful than 
perhaps any other remedy: But it is ne- 
cellary to remark, that they fhould not be 
continued after the effe@s that I have men- 
tioned are produced: For when employ- 
ed too long, they not only tend to excite 
too much relaxation, and to render the 
parts foft and fpongy, but are apt to in- 
duce too copious a formation of matter ; 
from which the patient is often in greater 
danger than from any other circumftances 

attending 
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attending his fituation: For although it is 
a point of the firft importance, in every 
eunfhot wound, to encourage the forma- 
tion of pus to a certain extent; yet we 
find univerfally, that in great quantities it 
proves very prejudicial, and when once 
excited, that it is with much difficulty 
checked. I think it alfo right to obferve, 


that this fuperabundance of matter is very 


apt to proceed from a different caufe, name- 


ly, from the inflammation being allowed to 
run too high, by which extenfive effufions 
and confequent abfcefles take place, among 
the contiguous mufcles. This cannot in 


any way be fo effectually prevented as by 


copious bloodletting immediately after 


the injury. It is chiefly with the view 


indeed of preventing this diftrefsful occur- 


rence, that I have advifed the practice of 
early bloodletting in all gunfhot wounds ; 
and with thofe who have had opportunt- 
ties of perceiving the inconveniencies that 


arife from thofe extenfive fuppurations that 
en{ue from this being omitted, no other:ar-_ 
gument 
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gument will be required to fhow that in 
every inttance it fhould be adopted. 

In whatever manner a too copious flow 
of matter has been induced, the practice 
to be followed muft be the fame. Every 
collection that appears muft be difcharged 
by a depending opening ; the limb fhould 
be laid in that pofture which moft readily 
admits of its running off; the patient fhould 
be fupported by a nourifhing diet; and 
the bark fhould be plentifully given. It 
is in this ftate indeed of gunfhot wounds 
that bark acts with moft advantage ; when 
the inflammatory fymptoms are moftly 
gone, and when the patient is fuffering 
from too copious a difcharge. In this fi- 
tuation it often proves highly ferviceable; | 
but in order to act with advantage, it fhould 
be given in large quantities. Elixir of vi- 
triol proves in fuch cafes a powerful addi- 
tion to bark. 

When, notwithftanding a liberal ufe of 
thefe medicines, and a proper attention to 
the other circumftances of the cate, the 
difcharge ftill continues copious, we will 

, commonly 
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commonly find that it is kept up by de- 
tached pieces of bone, or by pieces of 
cloth, or other extraneous bodies, having 
been carried in with the bullet. In fuch 
circumftances, nothing will tend to leffen 
the quantity of matter till the extraneous 
body is removed; for while it remains, it 
will irritate and inflame the contiguous 
parts, and effufion and fuppuration will en- 
fue. The fore ought therefore to be again 
examined ; and any loofe body or detach- 
ed pieces of bone that are difcovered fhould 
be removed. When the irritation is kept 
up by pieces of cloth, as they are too foft 
to be difcovered by the probe, they are apt 
to pafs unnoticed. Hence, where there is 
caufe to fulpect that any article of this 
kind is lodged in wounds, it muft be taken 
out in fome other manner: And when the 
parts are fo fituated that a cord or feton 
can be pafled along the paflaye made by 
the bail, nothing will prove more fuccefs- 
ful. I have mei with different iniftances of | 
pieces of cioth be1ag breught out with the’ 
daily drawing of a cord, which were not 


fuipected 
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fufpected to be lodged ; and in confequence 

‘of which the fores were foon cured, after 
‘Various attempts to heal them had been 
made in vain. 

{ have already advifed opium as an ufe- 

ful medicine in the early {tages of gunthot 
wounds: by tending more efftCtually than 
any other remedy to abate irritation, it 
proves often ferviceable in leflening the 
difcharge of thefe fores, even when they 
have been of long duration, and when va- 
rious other medicines have been employed 
Without advantage. It fhould therefore 
be ufed with freedom whenever the dif 
‘charge appears to be kept up by pain or 
‘irritation, 

Although extenfive hemorrhagies do not 
always fucceed immediately to gunfhot 
‘wounds, yet they fometimes take place af- 
terwards. ‘This feems to proceed from 
the divided arteries being left open, when 
the mortified floughs, which contufions 
ufually produce, fall off. About this time, 
therefore, practitioners fhould be much on 
their guard againit fuch an occurrence, 
? | efpecially 
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efpecially when the injury 1s extenfive, or 
feated near to any of the large bloodvef- 
fels. The hemorrhagy is often preceded 
by great heat in the injured parts, and 
with a throbbing pulfatory pain. At this 
period it may in fome cafes be prevented by 
plentiful bloodletting, efpecially by the 
application of leeches to the contiguous 
parts; but when once the hemorrhagy ap- 
pears, if the veffels are large, nothing but 
ligatures will anfwer the purpofe. As the 
difcharge is often fo fudden and violent 
as to induce much hazard before the affift- 
ance of practitioners can be procured, pa- 
tients in fuch circumftances fhould be fur- 
nifhed with a tourniquet, with directions 
to the fervant in attendance to apply it on 
the firft appearance of blood. 

Hitherto I have not mentioned the {ca- 
rifying of gunfhot wounds ; a practice re- 
commended by almoft every writer upon. 
this fubject, and till of late very univerfal- 
ly believed to be right. By. fcarifying 
the fores, it was fuppofed that the floughs 
with which they are fometimes covered 

would 
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would fooner feparate, and the cure be 
thereby haftened: Later experience, how- 
ever, fhows that this reafoning is fallaci- 
ous; and inftead of proving ufeful, that fca- 
rifications here very commonly do harm: 
They create additional pain and inflamma- 
tion, at the fame time that they evidently 
extend the furface of the fore, while no ad- 
vantage appears toarife from them. They 
fhould therefore be laid altogether afide. 
Even the dilatation of gunfhot wounds, fo 
much recommended of late, fhould be em- 
ployed with caution. When the paflage 
of a ball is not extenfive, and the parts 
through which it has gone, can with fafe- 
ty be laid open, it would be right in eve- 
ry cafe to do it with freedom from one end 
of the finus to the other: No harm could 
accrue from it; and I have found from ex- 
perience, that in thefe circumftances, it 
tends to forward the cure; but I have ne- 
ver been able to difcover what advantage 

are to be derived from the mere dilatation 
of the external opening of a gunfhot wound: 
The views of thofe who propofe it are to 


P1iVEe 
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vive amore free difcharge to the matter 
than it would otherwife have, but in deep 
narrow wounds, formed by piftol or mufket 
balls, as an increafe being given to the 
diameter of one part of the finus will have 
no eect whatever upon the reft of it; and 
as it muft evidently do harm, by enlarging © 
the wound, while no benefit can probably 
accrue from it; I do not hefitate to fay that 
the practice fhould be laid afide. Where 
a wound is either fo fituated that it would 
be dangerous to lay it open from one end 
to the other, or of too great extent for this 
practice to be adopted, the pailing a cord, 
as I have already advifed, along the finus, 
often anfwers our purpofe. This, how- 
ever, fhould never be attempted till the 
firft or inflammatory ftage of the wound is 
over: For while any degree of pain or 
tenfion remains, the irritation which the 
cord excites is very apt to do harm. 

But it fometimes happens even. that a 
cord cannot be employed, owing to the 
fituation and direction of the wound. In_ 
fuch cafes, after the pain, tenfion, and o- 

ther 
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ther fymptoms of inflammation are remo- 
ved, and a free fuppuration js induced, the 
fore mutt be treated in the manner that I 
have advifed when {peaking of punured 
wounds: A proper application of pre{fure 
along the courfe of the finus will, in fuch 
circumftances, often effe@ a cure when it 
cannot be obtained in any other manner. 
By fome it may be fuppofed, that fome- 
thing might here be faid of the method of 
managing mortification when excited by 
gunfhot wounds ; but it appears to be un- 
necellary, as this fymptom has already 
been fully confidered as a coniequence of 
inflammation *. I think it right, however, 
to remark, that in gunfhot wounds, nothing 
in general proves fo effe@ual in prevent- 
ing mortification as plentiful bloodletting. 
It will not indeed prevent thote parts from 
mortifying which have been feverely con- 
tuled: But it is not this that in fuch cafes 
we have moft reafon to dread; for gan- 
grene which occurs from contution, is 
commonly circumfcribed, and is not apt 
Vetesdls N to 
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to fpread. It is that variety of gangrene 
which fucceeds to the inflammatory ftage 
of gunfhot wounds, of which we have 
moft caufe to be afraid. But when blood- 
letting is freely practifed, gangrene fel- 
dom takes place, and the fame ‘remedy 
likewife anfwers beft in preventing it from 
{preading. 

As bark proves frequently ufeful in mor- 
tification, it is almoft univerfally given in 
eangrene arifing from gunfhot wounds. I 
am, however, convinced, that the practice 
5 often founded in error, and that much 
mifchief is done by it. When gangrene — 
takes place in debilitated habits of body, 
bark may be given with fafety; and in 
fach circumftances it proves often the moft 
effe@ual remedy. But mortification from 
gunfhot wounds happens moft frequently 
in ftrong plethoric patients, where tonics 
of every kind do harm, and where blood- 
Jetting and other evacuations prove com- 
monly ufeful. In the fubfequent .ftages 
even of this variety of gangrene, if it con- 
tinues to fpread after all the fymptoms of 

plethora 
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plethora and inflammation are gone, bark 
may be employed with propriety ; and in 
{uch circumitances it fhould be given with 
freedom; but it fhould never be advifed 
while the inflammatory tenfion and pain 

continue. | 
In offering thefe obfervations upon gun- 
fhot wounds, I have hitherto been fuppo- 
fing that the injury is circumicribed, or at 
leaft not fo extenfive as to preclude hopes 
of faving the injured limb; and it is pro- 
per to remark, that with due care and at- 
tention, wounds of this kind may be often 
cured, and limbs. faved, where the firg ap- 
pearances were very alarming. But when 
a limb is injured in fuch a manner that 
there is no reafonable hope of faving it, it 
would be improper to perfift long either in 
thefe or any other means of cure that have 
yet heen propofed. By doing fo, the pa- 
tient would fuffer much unneceflary pain 
and trouble, while his ftrength might be 
fo much impaired, as to give him no 
chance of recovering afterwards from the 
remoyal of the limb. But the attempt to 
N 2 fave 
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fave limbs which have fuffered much by 
eunfhot wounds, gives rife to a queftion 
of importance, that merits particular dif 
cuffion. | 

In the various battles which occurred © 
in the laft German war, the number. of 
wounded men was often furprifingly great 5 
of courfe the amputation of limbs became 
frequently neceflary. By many It was 
imagined that the practice was carried 
much further than it ought to have been ; 
and it was even alleged, that limbs were 
often wantonly removed, which with much 
eafe and fafety might have been faved. 
Amongft others who were of this opmion, 
Mr Bilguer, furgeon to the armies of his 
Pruflian Majefty, wrote a treatife, in which 
he endeavours to prove, that amputation 
of limbs is rarely neceffary, as almoft 
every injury, for which it is ufually advi- 
fed, will admii, he thinks, of a cure, by 
more gentle means. 

As nothing but real neceflity can ever 
juflify the removal of a limb, the public 
were much indebted to Mr Bilguer for his 

attempt ° 
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attempt : There is much reafon, however, 
to believe, that the zeal with which he ap- 
pears to be animated, has made him carry 
his reftrictions too far; and that numbers 
would fuffer much unneceflary pain, trou- 
ble, and hazard, were they to be generally 
adopted. 

Mr Bilguer thinks, that fcarcely any 
cafe of gunfhot wound can be fo bad as 
to require amputation. Even where the 
fofter parts are much lacerated, and the 
bones and joints much injured, we ought 
always, he thinks, to attempt to fave the 
limb: And he afferts, that by this prac- 
tice more lives will be faved than can ever 
be done by the ufual method of proceed- 
ing to immediate amputation. After all 
the attention, however, that I have been 
able to give to a fubject of fuch. import- 
ance, in the courle of my own practice, 
and after much information obtained from 
others of experience and obfervation, I am 
of opinion, that much harm would entfue 
by admitting this as an univerfal rule. I 
would advife in every cafe where the 

N 3 flefhy 
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flefhy parts of a limb only are merely di- 
vided, to make fome trials for faving it; 
and they will often fucceed. Where all the 
mufcular parts of a limb are much lacera- 
ted and contufed, it would no doubt be in 
vain to attempt to cure it; on the contra- 
ry, it fhould be removed at once. But 
when any confiderable portion of the 
flefhy parts of a limb remains unhurt, al- 
though the others may be injured in the 
fevereft manner, if none of the large 
joints have fuffered, we fhould never de- 
fpair of being able to fave the hmb. The 
contufed parts may indeed, mortify and 
throw off, and thus an extenfive fore will 
enfue; but from daily experience, we 
know that the largeft fores will heal; and 
if in this we fhould be difappointed, we 
fill have it in our power to advife ampu- 
tation, while both the patient and furgeon 
have the fatisfaction to think that nothing 
has been omitted from which any benefit 
could probably have enfued. And on the 
fubject of Amputation, I fhall afterwards 
have occafion to fhew, that the operation 

proves 
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proves ufually more fuccefsful when a 
fore has been of fome duration, than when 
employed immediately after the accident. 
. But when any of the large joints are 
much injured by the ends of the bones 
which compote them being fhattered or 
fplintered, immediate amputation fhould 
always be advifed: For the inflammation 
which fucceeds to thefe wounds come’ on 
quickly ; and when inflammation takes 
place, the operation can never be employ- 
ed, till it is altogether removed. The 
height to which inflammation is in fuch 
cafes apt to proceed, is a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of early amputation: For 
when large joints are materially hurt, the 
parts foon become highly inflamed, not- 
withftanding of all that can be done to 
prevent it; fo that no time fhould be loft 
in putting the operation in practice, ;. It 
muft indeed be allowed, that out of a great 
number. of patients, fome few might in 
fach circumftances fave their limbs, even 
where the joints have fuffered in the wortt 
manner: But we cannot allow, with Mr 

N4 Bilguer, 
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Bilguer, that this is a fufficient reafon for 
the practice which he recommends being 
generally admitted. It is not the fuccefs 
which may attend a few cafes by which 
practitioners fhould be direc&ted, but that 
which enfues from a general courfe of prac- 
tice. And this I think may be confidered 
as certain, that in the circumftances we are 
now confidering, more lives would be loft 
by attempting to fave the injured limbs, 
than by removing them foon after the 
wounds have been received; at the fame 
time that the practice would be attended 
with much lefs trouble and pain to the pa- 
tient : For the fore produced by the ampu- 
tation of a limb is trifling indeed, when 
compared with extenfive lacerated wounds 
of the large joints. In the prefent impro- 
ved method of operating, a fltump often 
heals in the courfe of two or three weeks : 
whereas wounds in the joints, even when 
they terminate moft favourably, often con- 
tinue obftinate, and produce much per- 
plexity and diftrefs for feveral months. 
When 
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When in gunfhot wounds any of the 
large bones are fraGured, through any 
confiderable part of their extent, and 
When this is accompanied with much la- 
ceration of the correfponding foft parts, 
immediate amputation of the limb will be 
the beft practice, and ought to be advifed. 
But where a gunfhot wound not very ex- 
tenfive is merely accompanied with a 
fimple fracture of a contiguous bone, or 
even where the bone is fractured in differ- 
ent parts, if the injury does not extend to 
the joint, we ought perhaps in every in- 
{tance to endeavour to fave the limb. By 
removing the detached pieces of bone, and 
treating the fore with attention, we have 
often the fatisfaction to obtain a cure, and 
to reftore patients to the ufe of their limbs, 
who otherwife might have remained lame 
tor life, or who might have been deprived 
of them entirely. 

It is proper, however, to remark, that 
#lthough the attempt fhould always be 
made, where a patient is to remain ina 
fixed fituation, and where the recular at- 

tendamce 
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tendance of practitioners can be procured, 
yet after engagements, whether at fea or 
land, where thofe that are wounded mutt 
be frequently moved about, and where a 
deficiency of furgeons and nurfes very 
commonly prevails, I believe it would be 
a good general rule to proceed to imme- 
diate amputation, in every cafe of gunfhot 
wound accompanied with fractures of any 
of the contiguous large bones.. By doing 
fo, a few limbs might fometimes be remo- 
ved, which with much care and attention 
might be preferved ; but f am convinced, 
that more lives would be faved by it than 
by attempting, in fuch circumftances, to 
purfue any other method of treatment. 
We fhall have occafion, however, to enter 
more fully upon the confideration of this 
fubject, in fpeaking of Amputation. 
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URNS affume different. appearances, 
according to their degrees of yio- 
lence, and manner in which they are pro- 
duced, Thus, burns which merely irri- 
tate the furface of the fkin, differ mate- 
tially from thofe which corrode or. de- 
{troy it; while thofe again have a differ- 
ent afpect from fuch as affect the mufcles, 
tendons, ligaments, and’ other! deep-feated 
parts; and we know that-tuch as are pro- 
duced by boiling water, and other liquids, 
differ 
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differ materially from thofe that are pro- 
duced by the direct contact of hot metal- 
lic bodies, or of burning combuftible ma- 
terials. 

Burns which do not deftroy the cuticle, 
and which irritate the fkin only, act near- 
ly in the fame manner with cantharides. 
and other veficantia. The irritation with 
which they are accompanied, excites an 
increafed action in the exhaling veflels of 
the parts affected, by which vefications 
are formed in extent and number propor- 
tioned to the violence of the burn; but 
when the fkin or fubjacent parts are de- 
ftroyed, no veficles take place. In this 
cafe, a black mortified flough is firft obfer- 
ved ; and when this feparates and is thrown 
off, an ulcer is left of a depth correfpond- 
ing to the degree of heat by which it was 
produced. 

In every cafe of burn, the pain is Ofe- 
vere ; but for the moft part it is more con- 
fiderable where the fkin is merely much 
fretted or irritated, than where the degree 


of 
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of heat has been fuch as to deftroy the {kin 
entirely. | 

I. d:ep extenfive burns, mortification 
fometimes takes place fuddenly, but the 
fymptoms that we have moft caufe to 
dread are pain and inflammation. The 
pain and irr:tation which burns excite, are 
in tome inftances fo violent, that all our 
efforts are apt to fail in preventing them 
from inducing the very higheft degree of 
inflammation; and when the furface of a 
burnt part is large, the effects of this in- 
flammation are not confined to the in- 
jured fpot: they are apt to excite fever ; 
and in many cafes fuch a degree of torpor 
is induced, as at laft ends in death. 

In the treatment of every variety of 
burn, our firft object fhould be to procure 
eafe. Where the {kin is. not deftroyed, 
but feems to fuffer merely from irritation, 
an abatement of pain may be procured 
by the application of remedies of very 
different and even of very oppolite na- 
tures: By dipping the part affected in 
yery cold water, and keeping it for fome 

time 
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time immerfed in it, the pain will often 
be rendered very fupportable ; while, on 
the other hand, immediate eafe is often 
experienced from plunging the injured 
part fuddenly into hot water: Emollients 
are often employed, and in fome cafes 
with immediate relief; but, in general, 
aftringent applications anfwer better. One 
of the beft applications for this variety of 
burn is ftrong brandy, or any other ardent 
fpirit :-It excites a momentary additional 
pain; but this foon fubfides, and is fuc- 
ceeded by an agreeable foothing fenfation. 
This remedy proves moft effectual when 
the parts can be kept immertfed in {pirits 3 
but when this cannot be done, they fhould 
be frequently moiftened with pieces of foft 
linen completely foaked in it. Of late 
{trong vinegar has been much employed 
for burns; ‘acetum lytharg¢yrites, {fo- 
lutions of faccharum faturni, and Gou- 
lard’s faturnine water, make ufefui appli- 
cations for the fame purpofe; and as a 
proof that it is the aftringency of the re-. 
medy from which the effects refult, the 

fame 
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fame benefit is derived from a ftrong fo- 
lution of alum, or even from common 
ink. 

It is the common opinion, that reme- 
dies of this kind prove chiefly ufeful by 
preventing thote vefications or ferous ex- 
fudations with which fuperficial burns are 
ufually attended: But I do not find that 
the obfervation is well founded; for I 
have always remarked, that they procure 
an abatement of the pain fooner where 
thefe vefications have already appeared, 
than when they are employed fo early as 
to prevent them from rifing, which they 
frequently do when applied immediately 
on a burn being inflicted, 

Whatever remedy we employ, it ought 
to be continued as long as the pain re- 
mains; and in extenfive burns, where the 
irritation is great, along with external 
applications, opium fhould be given im 
dofes adequate to the degree of pain. Even 
the ftupor with which patients with large 
burns are apt to be attacked, 1s more rea- 
dily removed by opium than any other re- 

medy. 
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medy. As this fymptom is probably in- 
duced by fome degree of effufion upon the 
brain, and appears to be the effect of that. 
fevere irritation which always accompa- 
nies burns, we may readily conceive that 
opiates fhould here act as the moft ufeful 
re. edies ; and, accordingly; I have found, 
in various inftances, that they have done 
fo, | 

With refpect to the management of ve- 
fications in burns ; by fome we are advifed 
to open then: immediately, while others 
aflert that they fhould never be meddled 
with. In judging from my own obfer- 
vation, I would fay, that they fhould ne- 
ver be opened till the pain is gone: For 
during this period, the pain becomes al- 
ways more fevere on the air getting accefs 
to the cavities of the vefications ; but when 
the irritation produced by the burn fub- 
fides, they may be opened with iafety; and 
at this period it ought always to be done; 
for when the ‘eruin is allowed to reft long 
upon the fkin beneath, 1t is apt to render 
it tender, aud even to induce fome degree 
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of ulceration, which in this manner we 
prevent. Even at this time the veficles 
fhould be opened with finall punctures, 
inftead of large incifions, fo that as little 
air may be admitted as poffible. And af. 
ter the ferum is difcharged, the beft appli- 
cation that can be made is a thin liniment 
of wax and oil, or Goulard’s form of a 
faturnine ointment. Oil by itfelf is too 
thin, as it runs quickly off; and ointments 
of the ufual confiftence give more pain 
than Imiments, as their ftiffnefs prevents 
them from being applied or :removed fo 
eafily. 

In this manner all fuch burns as we are 
now confidering may in general be cured, 
excepting where they are fo extenfive as 
to excite much inflammation and fever. 
In fuch circumftances, bloodletting, and 
other remedies adapted to the particular 
fymptoms, muft be advifed ; and when the 
injured ‘part is found to ulcerate, which 
often happens in fevere burns, thofe re- 
medies muft be employed which the na- 
ture of the fore may render neceflary, and 

Wou. IT. O for 
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for which I muft refer to the different 
{ections of Chapter V., where every varie- 

ty of ulcer will fall to be confidered. 
When, again, burns are from the firft 
attended with lofs of fubftance, as ufually 
happens when they are produced by hot 
metallic bodies, cooling emollient appli- 
cations prove moft effectual: The part 
being kept conftantly moift with a lini- 
ment compofed of equal parts of lime- 
water and linfeed-oil often gives imme- 
diate eafe; and the eafieft way of apply- 
ing it is, to daub the parts frequently 
over with a foft pencil well foaked in it. 
The application and removal even of the 
fofteft coverings excites much pain; and 
T have always found in this kind of burn, 
that no harm enfues during the firft two 
or three days from the injured parts being 
expofed to the air. It often indeed gives 
relief when no advantage is derived from 
any application. But as foon as the pain 
and irritation arifing from the burn are 
removed, the parts fhould be covered and 
treated in the fame manner as ulcers: ari- 
fing 
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fing from any other caufe. The liniment 
that I have mentioned of lime-water and 
linfeed-oil, is perhaps the beft that has 
yet been employed in this kind of burn. 
In fome cafes, however, I have found that 
more immediate eafe has been procured 
from. the application of a faturnine oint- 
ment ; and bathing the parts in a weak {o- 
lution of faccharum faturni in fome in- 
ftances gives relief. 

In burns arifing from the explofion of 
gunpowder, fome of the grains of the 
powder are apt to be forced into the {kin. 
At firft they produce much irritation ; 
and if not foon removed, they commonly 
leave marks, which afterwards continue 
fixed and permanent. They fhould there- 
fore be picked out with the point of a 
needle, or any other {mall inftrument, as 
foon as poflible after the accident; and 
with a view to prevent inflammation, as 
well as to diffolve and carry off any par- 
ticles of the powder which might remain, 
the parts affected fhould be kept covered 


for two or three days with emollient poul- 
O 2 tices. 
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tices. In other refpects, injuries of this 
kind are to be treated in a fimilar manner 
with burns produced in any other way. 
When parts which lie contiguous are 
burnt, they are apt to adhere to each o- 
ther, if means be not fallen upon to pre- 
vent them. This is more particularly the 
cafe with the fingers and toes, and with the 
noftrils and palpebre. The fureft method 
of preventing it, is to keep pledgets cover- 
ed with any proper drefling inferted be- 
tween them during the courfe of the cure. 
In the treatment of ulcers arifing from 
burns, the parts are apt to hecome foft 
and fungous, and to rife above their na- 
tural level. On this being perceived, any 
emollient applications that have been pre- 
vioufly ufed fhould be laid afide: Such as_ 
are moderately aftringent fhould be em- 
ployed inftead of them; and gentle com- 
preffion with a roller proves particularly 
ufeful. Bathing the parts with a common 
faturnine wath, or with lime-water, or a 
folution of alum, frequently fucceeds; and 
one of the beft ointments in this fituation 
is 
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is calamine cerate: By perfifting in thefe 
means, any fungous excrefcences that a- 
rife, will, for the moft part, be foon re- 
moved ; but when this does not happen, 
they muft be taken down by the ule of 
burnt alum in fine powder, blue vitriol, or 
lunar cauftic. 
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G:H AcPYDERGIV. 


On the Theory and Treatment of Utcrrs. 


CT Gites yn de 


General Obfervations on Ulcers. 


JY ARIOUS definitions have been given 

| of the term ulcer; but what I un- 

derftand by it is, A folution of continuity 

in any of the fofter parts of the body, dif- 

charging either pus, fanies, or any other 
matter. 

Ulcers 
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Ulcers have been diftinguifhed by dif: 
ferent appellations, according to the par- 
ticular circumftances with which they are 
attended; and if thefe had been taken 
from characteriftics {ufficiently diftind, 
and of any real importance in the cure, 
they would certainly have been material, 
and ought to be retained. But as it is evi- 
dent, that many of them are taken from 
circumftances either not fufhciently obvi- 
ous, or from fuch as are merely acciden- 
tal, and that do not afford any real di- 
ftinction; to adhere to thefe would be 
improper, in fo far as it would conti- 
nue to lead to complex and difhcult prac- 
tice, when more fimple treatment would 
anfwer better. | 

With the view of avoiding this difficul- 
ty, the following arrangement of ulcers 
is propofed. ; and it will be found to com- 
prehend every variety of fore that prac- 
titioners mect with. 

Ulcers may be divided into two general 
clafles. In the firft, I mean to compre- 
hend all thofe that are merely local, and 
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that do not depend upon any conftitu- 
tional difeafe ; and, inthe fecond, all thofe 
that proceed from any general affection 
of the fyftem. 

The varieties of local ulcers are, 

1. The fimple purulent ulcer. 

2. The fimple vitiated ulcer. 

- The fungous ulcer. 

- The finous ulcer. 

» The callous ulcer, 

. The carious ulcer. 

. The cancerous ulcer; and, 
. The cutaneous ulcer. 

And in the fecond clafs of ulcers are in- 
cluded the venereal,—the f{corbutic,—and 
{crofulous ulcers. 

In the following fections, I fhall endea- 
vour to point out the different appearan- 
ces of thefe varieties of ulcers, together 
with the method of cure beft adapted to 
each of them; but before proceeding to 
do fo, I fhall offer a few general obferya- 
tions upon ulcers, and chiefly on the caufes, 
prognofis, and method of cure. 
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The caufes which, in different circum- 
{tances, may give rife to ulcers, are ex- 
ceedingly various; but in general they 
will be found to proceed from one or 
other of thofe that follow. 

1. From fuch as may be termed Occa- 
fiona! or Exciting Caufes; fuch as, inflam- 
mation, from whatever caufe it may a- 
rife, when it terminates either in gan- 
grene or the formation of matter,--wounds, 
— bruifes ending in fuppuration, —and 
burns. 

2. From fuch as may be confidered as 
Predifpofine Caufes ; of which kind, are all 
difeafes of the fyftem attended with deter- 
minations to, or affections of, particu- 
lar parts: fuch as fevers of every kind 
that terminate in what are called Critical 
Abicefles,—alfo Lues Venerea,—Scrofula, 
—and Scurvy. 

3. They may proceed from a combina- 
tion of the two foregoing caufes. Thus, 
a flicht fcratch, or excoriation, which in 
a found perfon would heal eafily, in a ha- 
bit tainted with difeafeé will frequently 

produce 
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produce a very difagreeable and tedious 
HLeers , 

The caufes of ulcers being various, the 
prognofis to be given mutt alfo be fo. | 

r. It muft depend upon the nature of 
the different exciting caufes. 

2. Upon the fituation of the fores; and 

3. On the time of life and habit of body 
of the patient. 

With refpea to the firft of thefe, it 1s 
evident, that the occafional caufe muft 
have confiderable effect on the nature 
and duration of ulcers. Thus, an ulcer 
produced by a fimple wound, inflicted 
with a clean cutting inftrument, will, ce- 
teris paribus, heal more eafily, than a fore 
that enfues from a fevere bruife, or from 
a wound produced by a foul or ragged in- 
itrument. 

In Chapter III. we had occafion to fee, 
that punctured wounds are of more difh- 
cult cure than fuch as are freely laid 
open; and ulcers produced by punctured 
wounds, are in like manner of difficult 
treatment; but the caufes of this having 

been 
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_ been pointed out when {peaking of punc- 
tured wounds, it is not neceflary at pre- 
fent to confider the fubje@ further. 

The cure of ulcers may be influenced 
by their fituation, in two different ways. 

1. With refpect to the nature and orga- 
nization of the parts on which they are 
feated ; and, 

2. From their being fituated on the 
trunk of the body, or on the upper or 
lower extremities. 

Thus, it was long ago remarked, and 
the remark has fince been confirmed by 
obfervation, that ulcers in flefhy parts heal 
more eafily, than when tendons, aponeu- 
rofes of mufcles, glands, periofteum, or 
bones, are injured. 

The pain occafioned by fores in foft 
-mufcular parts is not fo confiderable, the 
difcharge is generally. better-conditioned, 
and the cure commonly advances more 
quickly ; and, whether ulcers are feated 
in the cellular membrane, in the tendons, 
periofteum, or bones, the cure commonly 

proceeds 
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proceeds more eafily in the trunk of the 
body than in the extremities. 

The depending fituation of the latter 
feems to be the chief caufe of this; for 
the fluids having, in the extremities, to 
proceed in a direction contrary to their 
own gravity; whenever the folids lofe their 
tone, or fuffer in their arrangement, fwell- 
ings of the cedematous kind very natu- 
rally occur. And, when ferous {wellings . 
arife in the neighbourhood of ulcers, they 
tend not only to increafe the quantity, 
but to vitiate the quality of the difcharge ; 
and thus the cure is protracted, till the 
parts, by reft and proper management, 
have again recovered their natural tone. 

Hence, a material part of ‘the cure in 
ulcers of the legs is obtained from the 
limbs being kept in a horizontal pofture : 
And on the fame principle we account for 
the effects of the laced ftocking in the cure 
of ulcers, where it feems to act entirely by 
preventing this kind of fwelling: of this, 
however, we fhall {peak more particularly 
hereafter. 

The 
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_ The fituation of ulcers with refpe& to 
the contiguity of large bloodveflels and 
nerves, from the danger of thefe at laft 
becoming affected, fhould, likewife, influ- 
ence our prognofis; and, ulcers feated 
upon, or very contiguous to, any of the 
large jomts, or upon either of the cavi- 
ties of the cheft or abdomen, will always 
be confidered as more hazardous than ul- 
cers in other parts of the body. 

I had alfo occafion to obferve, that 
the prognofis in ulcers fhould be much 
influenced by the age and habit of the pa- 
tient. 

Thus, in. young healthy people, the {e- 
cretions are commonly better-condition- 
ed, than in the old and unhealthy, in 
whom the fecreting organs feldoms per- 
form rightly their different functions ; 
and as the varieties of matter difcharged 
from ulcers are to be confidered almoft en- — 
tirely as fecretions from the general mafs 
of blood, their being of a good or a 
bad quality, muft depend greatly on a 
healthy ftate of the folids, fo that we 


need 
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aod 


need not wonder at their being fo much 
influenced by the general health of the 
patient. 

The cure of ulcers depending, there- 
fore, upon fuch a number of circumftan- 
ces, a juft prognofis, it is evident, can only 
be obtained from a due attention to all of 
them. 

The firft circumftance to be afcertain- 
ed in the management of ulcers, is the 
propriety of attempting to cure them or 
not: That it is proper to endeavour to 
heal every recent fore, is univerfally al- 
lowed; but when ulcers have been of long 
duration, or when they appear to have had 
any effect in carrying off, or in prevent- 
ing, any difeafe to which the fyftem has 
beendiable, it has always been conlidered 
as dangerous to remove them; and, ac- 
cordingly,. almoft every author who has 
written upon the fubject, has expreisly de- 
termined againit it, as being an uncertain 
and dangerous practice. 

Ulcers that afford a copious difcharge, 
and have been of long duration, it would 

ne 
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no doubt be imprudent fuddenly to heal 
up, as the fyftem might probably fuffer 
from the retention of a large quantity of 
fluids, which it had been accuftomed to 
throw off by means of thefe drains. Many 
eafes, indeed, have ended fatally, from 
ulcers in this fituation drying up fuddenly, 
either of their own accord, or by the im- 
prudent ufe of aftringents. 

On the other hand, however, the di- 
ftrefs arifing from an extenfive fore, dif. 
agreeably fituated, and which may not per- 
haps terminate but with the life of the 
patient, is an inconvenience to which few 
are willing to fubmit, and makes it an ob- 
ject of importance, the difcovery of fuch 
a plan of treatment as may render it fafe 
for patients in this fituation to have them 
removed. 

With due caution, the care of every 
ulcer may, I think, be attempted; the 
only requifite precaution, in habitual fores,. 
being the introduction of an adequate 
drain in the form of what we ufually term 

n iflue. ; 
An 
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An iffue being introduced, and brought 
to difcharge nearly equal to what the ul- 
cer was accuftomed to afford, the latter 
may be cured with fafety ; and if it has 
not been of long duration, the fize of the 
iffue may be gradually leflened, and at laft 
perhaps removed entirely. 

But. where an ulcer has been of long 
continuance, or feems to have been inftru- 
mental in preventing any other difeafe, 
the iffue fhould without hefitation be con- 
tinued of the fame fize for life: But even 
this may be done with little inconvenience 
when compared with the trouble attending 
a large ulcer. 

This practice might, from reafoning 
alone, be confidered as fafe. For, if. a 
drain equally copious is firft mtroduced, 
and afterwards kept open, the healing 
of the ulcer for which it was inferted, 
however old it may have been, could never 
probably do harm; but from experience 
I can fay, that nothing proves more ef- 
fectual in the cure of old ulcers, than 
iflues; and I have not known an inftance 


of 
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of any patient being injured by the oldeft 
lores being cured, where the precaution 
was taken of having an iflue previoufly , 
inferted. 

The objections made to this practice, are, 
1. That an artificial iffie gives nearly 
the fame trouble as a natural ulcer. And, 

2. That nature having been long ac- 
cuftomed to the difcharge of a particular 
kind of morbid matter afforded by the 
ulcer, we ought not, by innovations, to 
ruv any rifk of diverting her ftated and 
ulual operations. 

The firft of thefe arguments is eafily 
aniwered ; for it cannot be admitted, that 
a fimple iflue, for which we can choofe 
the moft convenient fituation, will ever 
prove fo troublefome as ulcers ufually do. 
Of this, indeed, we daily meet with proofs; 
few complaints proving more perplexing 
to patients than ulcers :in general do, 
while we feldom hear of any real diftrefs 
from iflues. 

The other objection alleged againft the 
healing of old ulcers, is the fuppofed dan- 
Vou, II. P ger 
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ver to the conftitution, from the reten- 
tion of a particular kind of morbid mat- 
ter, which by their means many have ima-- 
oined it may have been accuftomed to 
throw off. 

By thofe who + fap this. bettie 
it is alfo faid, that although the matter of 
an iflue» may be equal in quantity to that 
of an ulcer, ftill the difference to the con- 
ftitution may be material, from‘ the mat-- 
ter which they afford being different; for 
while the difcharge of iffues is common- 
ly a mild bland pus, the matter of many 
ulcers is thin, fharp and acrid. 

At firtt view, this argument appears to 
be of importance, and it has probably, 
with many, been the chief caufe of the 
practice in queftion being rejected. On 
due confideration, however, it will not 
appear to be of much weight; for it can 
be eafily fhown, that it is more by the 
quantity than the quality of the matter 
difcharged by ulcers and iflues, that they 
prove ufeful or otherwife to the-conftitu- 
t10N. 
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Thus, it is oblerved,'that the ttoppage 
of even a -pea-iflugy that: has difcharged 
_ nothing but the mildeft and moft fimple 
pus; proves equally dangerous, as the ftop- 
page of an ulcer difcharging nothing but 
matter of the moft: acrid kind; which 
would not be the cafe, if the common opi- 
nion upon this point was well founded. 

And, that the quantity difcharged by 
ulcers fhould have an important: effeG 
on the fyftem, will not appear furprifine, 
when we reflecé on the large) proportion 

of fluids requifite for the fupply of an 
“iffue, of even a moderate fize, with pus. 
For,.befides the quantity that appears and 
is difcharged at the different dreflings, a 
large exhalation and ablorption lkewie, 
of the more thin ferous parts, 1s conftantly 
and at all times going on; which circum- 
ftance alone accounts for the debilitating 
effets frequently produced by iffues, which 

in point of fize are very inconfiderable *. 
| aay Were 

* Upon this fubjeé&t Sir John Pringle remarks : “ As 


near as F could guefs, an ounce of ferum, upon ftand - 
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Were we, indeed, certain, that fuch acrid 
and putrefcent matters, as are frequently ~ 
difcharged by ulcers, previoufly exifted 
in the blood, and that fuch fores ferved 
merely as drains for thefe; this would, 
no doubt, prove a very weighty argument: | 
But as it is probable, nay, I may fay, cer- 
tain, that it is by the ulcer only that fuch 
kinds of matter are formed, and that none 
of them previoufly exifted in the blood, we 
are induced therefore to confider this ar- 
gument as of little importance. 

Very little confideration, indeed, will 
make it appear, that no fuch varieties of 
matter as are frequently obferved to flow 
from ulcers, ever exifted in the blood. 
No analyfis of the blood has ever been 
able to difcover them: Nor can it be con- 
ceived, how fluids fo acrid, and fo differ- 
ent from the blood of:a healthy perfon, 
can circulate in the delicate and irritable 

veflels 


‘¢ ing fome days, did not furnifh more of this matter, 
“ viz. Pus, than what might be produced by the daily 
“running of a pea-iffue, or of a feton.” Vid. Ex- 
per. xiv. Appendix to difeafes of the Army: 
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veflels of the human frame, without pro- 
ducing immediate danger. Now, it is well 
known, that the difcharge from fome ul- 
cers, efpecially from thote generally term- 
ed Phagedenic, is often fo acrid, as not 
only to excoriate the furrounding parts, 
but even fometimes to render it danger- 
ous for a furgeon to apply the neceflary 
dreflings. 

The difcharge which in fome inftances 
of ophthalmia takes place from the eyes, 
has been known to be fo acrid, as to cor- 
rode the neighbouring parts ; and the fe- 
rous evacuation of blifters, although com- 
monly inoffenfive, is fometimes: poffleffed 
ef fo much acrimony, as to produce deep 
ulcerations in the parts to which they have 
been applied. 

In fome cafes of feurvy, indeed, a con- 
fiderable degree of putrefcency, even of 
the blood itfelf, no doubt, frequently takes 
place: But it is not in the ulcers which 
occur in fcurvy, that fuch corrofive hu- 
mours, as we are now defcribing, are ever 
obferved ; the phagedenic ulcer of authors 

P 3 | being 
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being materially different from the true 
putrid ulcer, as defcribed by Lind and other 
writers on {curvy. 

Befides,' though it were proved that. 
thefe varieties of matter actually exifted 
in the blood, even in a completely formed. 
ftate, how is it poflible, that by means of — 
ulcers, or any’ other drains, the morbid 
fluids mere fhouid be evacuated, and 
thofe only left behind that are mild and 
innoxious ? A circumftance which, how- 
ever improbable it may appear, muft be 
afferted by thofe who LOE the opinion 
in quettion. 

The obvious infufhciency of this theory _ 
fhould induce us ‘to rejeé it, though we q 
could not propofe’a more’ fatisfactory opi- 
nion in its place. But, as the various ap- 
pearances and alterations which take place 
in the difcharge of ulcers, feem evidently 
in a great meafure to depend on fome pe- 
culiarity' of the folids, we are therefore 
more eafily induced to conclude, that other 
fuppofitions do not merit much attention. 


The 
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The general feat of ulcers is in the cellu- 
lar membrane. Now, it is well known, that 
naturally there is fecreted into the cells 
of this membrane, as there is into every 
cavity of the body, a thin tran{parent fe- 
rum, the principal intention of which is to 
keep thefe parts moift, and to facilitate the 
action of fuch mufcles as are connected 
with them. It is this chiefly, with a greater 
proportion of the coagulated part of the 
blood, which, with a due degree of heat, as 
I have elfewhere fhown, forms that mat- 
ter which we call pus *; and which we fup- 
pofe, and indeed find, to be, the natural di {- 
charge of ulcers in a found healthy {tate of 
the body ; and it is fome change induced 
upon the nature of this fluid, which occa- 
fions the varicties in the difcharge fron 
ulcers, and from the fame ulcer at different 
periods. Thete changes, though they may 
frequently, be, in fome degrec, influenced 
by different circumftances, as will. here- 
after be obferved, muft yet, in a great 


meafure, depend upon ove particular af- 
Pee fection 


Vide Chap. I. fect. 1, 2, and 3. 
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fection of the veflels that feparate fuch 
fluids from the blood: For, by means of 
an external topical application, we can of- 
ten change the appearance entirely of the 
matter of an ulcer in the courfe of a few - 
hours ; which in this manner could not be 
done, were the change produced upon it 
to depend on an alteration to be effected 
on the general mafs of blood. 

Very confiderable differences we may 
fuppofe will take place in the difcharge of 
ulcers from the difference of the caufes by 
which they are produced: Thus, a burn 
is very likely to produce a different effect 
from a cut, a bruife from a puncture ; and 
fome difference may likewife occur from 
the ftate of health in which the patient 
may be at the time. 

In what manner thefe different caufes 
operate in producing fuch various. effeéts 
upon the folids or fecreting veffels of ul- 
cers, is not, perhaps, to be eafily explain- 
ed, nor can we determine precifely what 
the particular changes they induce upon 
fuch parts really are. But, as almoft all 

the 
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the caufes of ulcers; with which we are 
acquainted, tend to excite irritation, it is 
probable that they all ad by producing 
fome inflammatory affection on the extre- 
mities of fuch veflels as empty into the 
iores; and therefore that the nature of the 
difcharge which an ulcer yields, will de- 
pend much upon the degree of inflamma- 
tion that in this manner is excited. 

I have already endeavoured to fthow, 
that one certain effec of inflammation is 
to propel a greater quantity of the red 
globules of the blood into the finaller {ets 
of veflels, than naturally they are intend- 
ed to tranimit*. This, when it takes place 
in veflels opening into ulcers, and efpeci- 
ally when the inflammation is fevere, will 
render the matter very different, both in 
colour, {mell, and acrimony, from genuine 
pus, which I have already endeavoured to 
prove is produced from pure ferum only. 

Upon this principle, many of the varie- 
ties of matter met with in fores, may be 
explained: But other circumftances like- 

| wile 
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wife occur, which may have fome influence 
in their production. The degree of heat, 
in which the part is kept, and the remora 
of the fluids for a longer or fhorter period 
in the cavities of fores, muft have no fmall 
influence on the confiftence of the dif-- 
charge. 

From one or other of thefe circumftan- 
ces, or from different modifications of all 
of them, the various appearances of mat- 
ter which wounds and ulcers afford, are 
clearly explained, without having re- 
courfe to that inexplicable doétrine of 
their pre-exifting in the fyftem. But al- 
though it were otherwife, and that we could 
not fo eafily account for the differences 
which daily take place, in the difcharge of 
fores; yet that they depend im a great 
meafure on fome peculiar action or con- 
formation of the veflels in the part affect-’ 
ed, feems’ to be ftill more probable than 
any other opinion that has yet been advan- 
ced; and is juft as certain as various cir- 
cumftances under our daily obfervation, | 
for which we cannot account, but of 

; whole 
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_whote reality no kind of doubt can be en- 


7 


tertained. | 
Thus, in what manner the nerves, which 
in their ftructure are all fo fimilar, a@ in 
the production of hearing, vifion, tatte, 
and all the different fenfes, is, perhaps, im- 


‘poflible ever to determine; as is alfo the 


action of the liver, fecretory organs of the ~ 
mouth, ear, &c. in producing fluids of fuch 
different natures from the fame mafs of 
blood, and which did not feem to exift in 
it before: Only that the facts are fo, no 
body will doubt: And till the contrary 1s 


evidently fhewn, we have the fame reafon 


to believe, that the different appearances 
of ulcers with refpect to the variety of mat- 
ter which they afford, are at leaft more fre- 
quently owing to fome of the local cautes 


that I have mentioned, than to any indif- 


pofition of the general mats of blood. 

- Ihave faid, more frequently only, from 

there being fome particular cafes of icur- 

vy and other putrid difeafes, as I have al- 

ready remarked, in which the blood is fo 

much diffolved, as to run off by ulcers and 
other 
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other drains in the form of a bloody ichor: 
fuch cafes, however, are not frequent, ex- 
cept in high degrees of the true icurvy, 
which are not often met with; and, were 
they even more frequent than we find them 
to be, they could never account for all the 
varieties of matter which we meet with in 
ulcers. 

The principal objection, therefore, that 
has been made to the healing of old ulcers, 
feems, on being examined, to be no better 
founded in theory, than it is, as I have 
formerly remarked, on real experience. 
For, although we find it ftrongly inculcated 
by authors, never to attempt the cure of 
thefe fores, yet all of them have probably 
been either biafled by that favourite op!- 
nion of morbid matter in the fyftem; or, 
a few having led the way and laid down 
principles, the reft have indifcriminately 
copied from them, without paying any re- 
gard to experience. 

Nay, I think it may be fhown, that long 
continued ulcers, inftead of proving ufeful, 
are not unfrequently attended with much 


rifk 
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rifk and danger. Thus, it is common 
for ulcers on the fhin and other parts im- 
mediately above the bones, to penetrate 
fo deep as to affect the periofteum, and 
fometimes even the fubftance of the bones 
themtelves ; a circumftance we never mect 
with in an iffue, at the fame time that eve- 
ry advantage is obtained from it as a drain. 

The conftitution muft likewife fuffer 
more from the long continuance of an 
ulcer, than it probably can do from the 
{ubftitution of an iffue: For it muft be ad- 
mitted, that a confiderable part of the mat- 
ter fecreted by ulcers, muft be again taken 
into the fyftem by the lymphatics; and 
when it happens to be of an acrid nature, 
as in fores of long duration is often the 
cafe, not only the general mafs of blood, 
but even the folids themfelves, muft there- 
by in time be injured. 

Accordingly, obftructions are daily met 
with in the external ¢lands fituated in the 
courle of the lymphatics, leading from 
thefe ulcers ; and as the glands feated in- 
ternally are, from the fame caufe, liable to 


the 
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the fame affections, it will not be denied, 
but that, from this circumftance alone, con- 
fiderable danger may accrue from ulcers of 
long duration. 

Thus, it appears from every confidera- 
tion, both of convenience and fafety, that 
the cure of every ulcer fhould be attempt- 
ed; and, with the previous caution of in- 
ferting an adequate drain, it may always 
be done without any kind of rifk. 

This much I have judged it neceflary to 
fay.in general, of the fafety in curing old 
ulcers, and I have infifted on it the more, 
from the opinion generally recerved upon 
this point appearing not to be adopted from | 
experience, but founded on hypothetical 
realoning alone. 

When the healing of an ulcer, then, is 
to be attempted, the method to be purfued 
for effeCting it next requires our attention. 
By almoft every author who has written 
upon this fubject, four different ftates, as 
they are termed, are enumerated, as being 
neceflary for an ulcer to pafs through in 
its progrefs towards. a cure, namely thofe 


of 
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of digeftion, deterfion, incarnation, and ci- 
catrifation; and various remedies have 
been recommended as proper for the dif. 
ferent ftates, and for thefe only: And, upon 
this part of*the fubject, it may be obferved, 
authors have fpoken with as much cer- 
tainty and precifion, as if every circum- 
ftance in the treatment of ‘ulcers could be 
regulated at difcretion. 

Thus, all the different kinds of turpen- 
tines, unguentum /Zgyptiacum, powders 
and tinctures of myrrh, euphorbium, and 
aloes, are pointed out as digeftives: as de- 
tergents, bafilicon, linimentum Arcewi, mer- 
curius precipitatus ruber, and other efcha- 
rotics: with a view to promote incarna- 
tion, or the growth of new granulations, 
powders of maftich, thus, and olibanum; 
and as cicatrifers to accomplifh the cure, 
various fimples, as well as compound ap- 
plications, are recommended, particularly 
the aftringent boles, earths, lime-water, 
SKC. 

Such a number of divifions, however, in 
the feveral ftates or ftages of ulcers, with 

the 
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the confequent indications of cure, and re- 
medies fuppofed to be neceflary for the ac- 
complifhment of thefe, has had the effect 
of rendering the treatment more complex 
than we find from more late obfervation it 
ought in any inftance to be: The indica- 
tions in the following fections, will appear 
to be comprehenfive and fimple; and I 
can fay from experience, that the method 
of cure that I have ventured to propofe, 
will be found more certain in its operation 
than the more complicated mode of treat- 
ment which hitherto has in general pre- 
vailed. 

We now proceed to confider the differ- 
ent varieties of ulcer ; and in adverting to 
the feveral diftinctions, it will be obferved, 
that it is obvious circumftances only, and 
fuch as at the fame time indicate and re- 
quire fome peculiarity in the method of 
treatment, that I have allowed to have any 
influence in characterizing a {pecies. 

Thus, ulcers of the firft clafs, will all of 
them, in their appearances, be found dif- 
ferent from one another; and all of them 

will 
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will likewife require fomething peculiar in 
the method of cure: And again, thofe of 
the fecond clais will appear to be equally 
well diftinguifhed, and by fimilar circum- 
ftances, not only from each other, but from 
thofe alfo of the preceding clafs. The firft 
to be taken notice of is the fimple purulent 


ulcer. 


Vou. If. (Je SE C- 
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SECTION IL 


Obfervations on the fimple purulent Ulcer. 


§ 1. Of the Symptoms, Caufes, and Prognojfis, 
of the fimple purulent Ulcer. 


HE fimple purulent ulcer is entirely 
local, attended with no great degree 
of pain or inflammation, and the difcharge 
which it affords is mild and purulent. 
The granulations which form in it are firm, 
and of a red healthy appearance, and the 
cure, when properly conducted, proceeds 
regularly, with little or no interruption, 
till a cicatrix is obtained. 

The fimple purulent ulcer may be pro- 
duced by various caufes, but it will be un- 
derftood, that they muft all be fuch as ac& 
locally, and without affecting the fyftem. 

In 
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In this view, we are to confider wounds 
of every kind that do not immediately 
unite without the formation of matter; 
and this whether they may have been at- 
tended with lofs of fubftance or not. Un- 
der this head we rank all chirurgical ope- 
rations attended with incifion into any part 
of the body. % 

Among other caufes of this ulcer, may 
be mentioned burns, in whatever manner 
they are produced, whether by fire, hot 
metallic bodies, or fcalding liquids: alfo 
bruifes ; and every external accident that 
terminates in fuppuration, and a fubfe- 
quent difcharge of matter. 

I do not, however, mean to affert, that 
a fimple purulent ulcer is always a necef- 
fary effect of the application of thefe 
caufes; for the very reverfe of this is in 
fome inftances the cafe. Thus, burns fre- 
quently produce very troublefome vitiated 
ulcers ; and the fame kind of fore is apt to 
occur from contufed wounds, and occa- 
fionally from the other caufes that I have 
mentioned. I only mean to fay, that one 


Qi2 or 
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or other of thefe may in general be traced 
_as the primary or original caufe of thefe 
ulcers, whatever appearances they may 
exhibit before they become fimply puru- 
lent. 

With refpe@ to the prognofis in this 
fpecies of ulcer, it fhould almoft in every 
inftance be favourable: in fome degree it 
fhould depend on the lofs of fubftance that 
has taken place, and partly on the fitua- 
tion of the fore, age, and habit of body of 
the patient. Thefe circumftances being 
confidered, together with what has: been 
mentioned in the laft fection when {peak- 
ing of ulcers in general, the prognofis to 
be given need never be long in doubt. 

Before proceeding to confider the means 
to be employed in the cure of a fimple ul- 
cer, it will not be improper to offer a few 
general obfervations on the manner in 
which nature feems to act in the cure of 
fores, and on the effects of fuch affiftance 
as may be given by art for the fame pur-~ 
pote. 


§ 2. 
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§ 2. Remarks on the Growth of new Parts in 
Sores. 


THERE is evidently in every ulcer, in 
its progrefs towards a cure, a growth of 
new parts that tends to diminifh the va- 
cancy which the ulcer has produced... This 
fubftance, from the granulated form which 
it affumes, has been generally termed Gra- 
nulations; and it appears in larger or 
{maller quantity, according as the patient 
is young or old, healthy or otherwife ; in- 
fomuch that, in the young and plethoric, 
this increafe of parts is often in fuch a de- 
gree as to rife above the level of the neigh- 
bouring teguments, and to require the ufe 
of efcharotics to reprels it. 

When the lols of fubftance is thus as 
far as poflible fupplied, the remaining 
part of the cure confifts in the formation 
of, 4 icicatrix. ,.Thisas eftected either; by 
nature alone producing an exficcation, as 
it were, of the furface of the new granu- 


lations, and in this manner forming a kind 
Oh4 of 
a8 
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of cuticle or fcarf-fkin; or, it is obtained 
by art from the ufe of drying aftringent 
applications. 

By the formation of new parts, or gra- 
nulations, I do not mean to infinuate, that 
real mufcular or other organized parts are 
ever regenerated; but merely to exprefs 
that production, which, if the conftitution 
is found, takes place to a certain degree in 
the cure of every ulcer. 

The real nature of this production 1s 
not, perhaps, eafily to be determined : but, 
from the texture and appearances which 
it exnibits, It i¢ obvioufly very vafcular ; 
from which it is probable, that it confifts 
in an elongation or extenfion of the {mall 
bloodyeffels that have been divided, with 
a confiderable proportion of inorganic cel- 
lular fubftance; which, again, is moft pro- 
bably formed by a matter feereted from 
the mouths:-of thefe veflels, to which it 
chiefly ferves as a fupport or means of con- 
nection. 

We muft not imagine, however, that | 
any very extenfive lofs of fubftance is ever 

entirely 
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entirely filled up in this manner: for al- 
though, in particular circumftances, na- 
ture has been known to fupply very great 
accidental, deficiencies; yet, in. general, 
her operations of this kind are very limit- 
ed. In youth, indeed} before the different 
parts have arrived ,at their full growth, 
and while the feveral veffels are yet daily 
extending, confiderable lofles are, often, 
almoit completely repaired : but we ought 
not, even at this period of life, to. attri- 
bute, as is commonly done, the cure of 
{ores entirely to’ the growth of new parts; 
a procets perfectly different {feems here to 
have an evident. influence, namely, the de- 
cay of the contiguous found parts, a cir- 
cumftance that merits particular confider- 
ation. 


§ 3. Of the Decay of the contiguous found 
Parts in the curé of Ulcers. 


ALTHOUGH, in the cure of ulcers, whe- 
ther they are attended with lofs of fub=- 
OF {tance 
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{tance or not, a growth of new parts, toa 
certain degree, generally takes place; yet 
deficiencies of this kind are evidently 
more diminifhed by the decay or decreale 
of the divided parts that remain, than by 
any other caufe. Indeed, the effect of 
this with refpe@ to a cure, is ultimately 
the fame as if all fuch deficiencies were 
aCtually fupplied with a new fubftance: 
for, if the cavity of an ulcer is diminithed, 
or even entirely annihilated, by the fub- 
fiding or wafting away of the parts with 
which it is furrounded, the formation of 
others thus becomes unneceflary : And, 
accordingly ulcers are often cured, efpe- 
cially in old people, without any evident 
srowth of parts taking place. | 
This part of nature’s procefs in the cure 
of ulcers, is to a certain degree obvious 
even in the fmalleft fores, but the larger 
the ulcer, the more evident it becomes : 
We obferve it moft remarkably in the cure 
of that extenfive ulcer produced by the 
amputation of the thigh and other extremi- 
ties. In fuch cafes, indeed, no confider- 


able 
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able formation of néw parts ever takes 
place, while the cure advances, juft in pro- 
portion as the fkinjis allowed to contra@ 
by the wafting away or decreafe of the 
parts which it furrounds: Nor. is! this 
decay or diminution of bulk. confined 
to one fet of parts only: it extends equal- 
ly to all, the bones ihe only excep ih 
ed. 

Thus, after, the cure of a Para, every 
veflel, even the largeft, is almoft entirely 
obliterated for a confiderable extent: At 
leaft nothing is found to. remain of them 
but the thin membranes that compofed 
their coats, now fhrunk, into fmall i aneon- 
fiderable cords: The fibres of the di heats 
ent muicles are, in the fame manner, much 
diminifhed; and the cellular: fubftance 
feems frequently to be almoft entirely an- 
nihilated. I have happened to have many 
opportunities of diflecting the ftumps of 
patients after death, and the» appearances 
“were uniformly what I have here repre- 


fented. 
There 
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There is yet another cafe of ulcer, in 
which the cure feems ftill more evidently 
to be accomplifhed in this manner. In a 
large incifed wound, with little or no lofs 
of fubftance, its edges, in the courfe of a 
fhort time, become fwelled and tumefied ; 
they are thereby kept at a confiderable di- 
{tance from each other, and the whele ex- 
hibits the appearance of a large foul ulcer. 
In this fituation it would remain for a con- 
fiderable time, were it either negleGed, or 
treated with acrid irritating dreflings: As 
foon, however, as by warm emollient poul- 
tices, and other applications, a ‘free’ dif 
charge of pus is obtained, the inflamma- 
tion becomes lefs,—the {welling of the fur- 
rounding parts fubfides,—and the fore gra- 
dually contracts, fo that its edges, which 
before were much egress now approach - 
to each other. | 

The fame phenomenon may be percei- 
ved in the cure of every ulcer attended 
with much inflammation; where the chief 
part of the treatment confifts in removing 

the 
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the pain, irritation, and fwelling, which, 
in fuch cafes, always take place. 

Every {mall bile is found to exhibit the 
fame appearances: Ona bile being laid 
open, an ulcer is always left, and the cure 
depends chiefly on the removal ‘of the in- 
flammation and fwelling of the furround- 
ing parts. 

Thefe, however, it may be faid, are only 
inftances of preternatural {wellings, per- 
haps originally excited by the prefence of 
fome acrid irritating caufe; upon'the re- 
moval of which, they may be expected to 
fubfide, and the ulcers which they produce 
to contract and heal. The fame circum- 
ftance, however, has been fhewn to take 
place even with refpect to the fubftance of 
found parts; particularly, as I have al- 
ready remarked, after the amputation of a 
limb; the bloodveflels, nerves, and muf- 
cles, in all fuch cafes, being conftantly 
found to fuffer a very confiderable decay. 

This is likewife known to happen in 
deep tran{verfe wounds that penetrate 
through the different mufcles, even to the 

depth 
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depth of the’ bone; for a cure in thefe 
cafes is feldom to be obtained by the firft 
intention, efpecially when any lofs of fub- 
{tance has been produced. In the cure of 
ulcers which remain after thefe wounds, 
an evident decay of the divided parts al- 
ways takes place; and what proves it 
clearly is, that the vacancy occationed by 
a wound of this defcription, is never fo 
large and confpicuous immediately after 
the cure, while the patient yet remains 
lean and emaciated, as it afterwards. be- 
comes, when, in the courfe of time, by the 
recovery of health and appetite, all the 
parts. of the body, and, among others, 
thofe which have been divided, come in a 
ereat meafure to regain their former bulk; 
and when, accordingly, any vacancy occa- 
fioned by the wounds appears to be more 
confiderable. | 

When, indeed, a wound penetrates only 
the cellular membrane, or does not entire- 
ly divide the mufcles, the cavity which it 
produced at firft, in the courfe of time, 
becomes gradually lefs, and, at laft often 

difappears 
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difappears entirely. “This, however, is in 
confequence of the parts below extending 
in their diameters ; which, in the cafe of a 
wound with lofs of fubftance penetrating to 
the bone, never can happen. 

This opinion, with refpeé to the cure 
of wounds, depending in a great meafure 
upon the decay of the furrounding parts, 
was firft fuggefted by a very ingenious 
French practitioner, Mr Fabre: And, like 
every new doctrine, it has by fome been 
denied to have any effect; whilft, by 
others, more extenfive effects have been 
fuppofed to refult from it, than, on exami- 
nation, it will be found to produce. 

Thus, Mr Fabre, and Mr Louis, another 
furgeon of eminence in Paris, affert, that 
wounds of every kind which do not heal 
by the firft intention, are cured entirely 
by an affaifement, as they term it, or a 
wafting away of the extremities of fuch 
parts as have been divided; and they ab- 
folutely affirm, that there never occurs any 
lafting production of new parts in the 
healing of fores *. 

This 


* Vid. Memoires de l’Academie de Chirurgie, tom. 4- 
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This affertion, however, is in direct op- 
pofition to daily obfervation ; and feems to 
be merely the effect of a lively imagination 
applied to the fupport of a favourite doc- 
trine: For, although it muft be allowed, 
that the cure of ulcers, efpecially in old 
people, is in a confiderable degree accom- 
plithed by the wafting or decay of the con- 
tiguous found parts, yet all practitioners 
muft admit, that in a great proportion of 
cafes, the formation of that vafcular fub- 
ftance commonly termed granulations 
takes place to a confiderable extent ; in- 
fomuch that, in various inftances, efpecial- 
ly during youth, we can fcarcely fupprefs 
it but with the daily application of ef- 
charotics. 

As a further confirmation of this, fome 
remarkable inftances might be enumerated 
from authors, of deep and extenfive lofles 
in wounds, being almoft entirely regene- 
rated: This appears, however, to be un- 
neceflary, as every candid practitioner will 
admit that it is fo. 


But while the opinion cannot be admit- 
ted 
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ted in fuch an extenfive latitude, as fome 
might incline; yet, from the various rea- 
fons which I have given, it will appear in 
_ a certain degree to be well founded ; and 
from all that has been {aid with refpeé to 
it, this inference, I think, may be drawn, 
that although ulcers are in moft inftances 
fupplied with a new produdtion, yet to a 
certain extent the cure depends upon the 
contraction of the furrounding {fkin, in 
confequence of the parts beneath becoming 
lefs bulky than they were before. 

This, when any preternatural. tumefac- 
tion has been induced, as is ufually the 
cafe in fcrofulous fores, as well as in fome 
others, is effected by the difcuffion of the 
{welling alone; but. in others, attended 
with real lofs of fubftance, the extremi- 
ties of the contiguous found parts are in 
the progrefs of the cure alfo much dimi- 
nifhed. | 


$4. 
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§ 4. Of the Effects of Compreffion in the Cure 
of Ulcers. 


By thefe obfervations on the theory of © 
the cure, a point of much praétical im- 
portance in the management of ulcers 
comes to be explained; I mean the ufe of 
the laced ftocking ; a remedy long ago 
recommended by Wifeman and others, for 
preventing thofe oedematous fwellings to 
which patients with ulcers in the legs are 
almoft always liable. 

For the removal and prevention of thefe 
fwellings, the laced ftocking is no doubt 
to be confidered as the moft effectual re- 
medy; but it proves, I am perfuaded, 
much more frequently ufeful, by ferving to 
promote that diminution of the adjoining 
parts, which I have feen to be fo necef- 
fary in the cure of ulcers: As in this re- 
{pect it aéts merely by the degree of com- 
preffion which it gives, it muft evidently — 


prove equally beneficial in whatever part 
of 
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of the body fores may be feated ; and ac- 
cordingly, I have’ found, that ‘ulcers in 
the arm, and wherever a conftant mode- 
rate preflure can be applied, have received. 
more benefit from this than from ‘almoft 
any other remedy. 

Preffure for this purpofe is moft conve- 
niently made, both in the legs and elfe- 
where, by a broad roller applied {pirally, 
from the under extremity of thé limb 
to a little above the difeafed part.’ In ul- 
cers of the legs, the roller fhould ‘com- 
mence at the toes, and be carried to the 
knee joint, or at leaft to two inches above 
the difeafed parts: And, even in ulcers ‘of 
the thighs, the bandage fhould commence 
at the toes, otherwife it is apt to produce 
cedematous fwellings of the parts beneath : 
With a roller, compreflion can be made 
more directly ona particular {pot, than with 
the laced ftocking ; it is more convenient- 
dy applied, and it generally gives lefs un- 
eafinefs to the patient. It is likewife more 
eafily obtained: For the difficulty of fits 
ting a laced ftockingy with that exactnefs 

Vou. II. R which 
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which it requires, is fo great, that we can 
feldom get it done; whereas a roller may 
at all times be eafily procured. 

Rollers, for this purpofe, fhould be a- 
bout two inches and a half broad; and 
on experience we find, that they anfwer 
better of cotton, or thin flannel, than of 
linen or filk.. They not only keep the 
parts warmer, which, in every ulcer, proves 
ufeful ; but the foftnefs and elafticity of 
the flannel and cotton prevents them from 
fretting and galling the parts to which 
they are applied; an inconvemience we 
daily meet with in ufing bandages of 
linen. 

In the application of this bandage, it 
will be underftood, that it fhould be done 
in fuch a manner as particularly to fup- 
port the fkin, and thus to draw the edges 
of the fore as nearly as poflible together. 
For as no regeneration of new fkin ever 
takes place, it comes to be an object of, 
the firft importance, both in the treatment 
of wounds and ulcers, to prevent as much 
as poflible the retyaction of the divided 


_ fin, 
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ikin, for all fuch parts as it cannot be made 
to covez, have afterwards for their pro- 
tection a thin {carf-fkin only, which, both 
in point of ftrength and appearance, is 
much inferior to the cutis vera. 

From due attention to this, much affift- 
ance may be obtained in the cure of 
wounds and ulcers ; for, in moft fituations, 
every wound not attended with much lofs 
of fubftance, may be made to heal by the 
re-union of the divided parts; a practice 
which in every wound that can occur we 
are to confider as the moft eligible method 
of cure: When it can be done unmediately 
on a wound being inflicted, it fhould al- 
ways be advifed; but when it has either 
at firft been neglected, or confidered as 
impracticable, it may frequently be ac- 
complifhed afterwards in a later period of 
the difeatfe. 

For, in large wounds, when a free fup- 
puration has come on, and the inflamma- 
tion which originally took place has part- 
ly fubfided, the fides of the wounds, or 
ulcers as they then are, may by proper 
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compreflion be either entirely united, or 
brought fo far to approach each other, 
as greatly to diminifh the vacancy 3 a cir- 
cumftance which tends much to fhorten 
the cure, and to render it in every refpect 
more eafy. 

In the application of preffure for this 
purpofe, it will be underfteod, that it 1s 
not to be employed while much inflam- 
mation remains ; but as foon as this fymp- 
tom is nearly removed, it may always 
with fafety be put in practice. 

The application of moderate prefluré 
proves fo generally ufeful, that after the 
inflammatory ftage of ulcers is over, it 
ought in, perhaps, every inftance to be 
employed: Cures may no doubt be ac- 
complifhed by other means; but I will 
venture to fay, that in the moft trouble- 
fome of all fores, namely, habitual ulcers 
of the legs, more lafting cures will m ge- 
neral be obtained by a proper application 
of preffure, than by any other means with 
which we are acquainted. 


§ 5: 
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)5- Of the Advantages to be obtained trom 
Art, in the ProduGion of Granu-. 
lations in Sores. 


ust chief advantage which in the pro- 
duction of granulations accrues from art 
in the cure of fores, is the removal of fuch 
caufes as tend to retard the natural exer- 
tions of the fyftem; and although the dift 
ferent obftructions which nature meets 
with in her progrefs are exceedingly va- 
rious, yet they may all be reduced to two 
general heads, namely, to fuch as may be 
confidered ‘entirely as internal, and thofe 
again which operate merely as external or 
local caufes. | 
Onder the firft of thefe heads.are in- 
cluded all difeafes of the conftitution, for 
we find by experience, that a healthy ftate 
of the fyftem only, is capable of producing 
found granulations. 
Hence the cure of ulcers in lues vene- 
rea, fcrofula, and fcurvy, can never be 
Re 3 permanently 
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permanently effected if the ceneral difeafe 
of the conftitution be not firft corrected 
or removed. 

We alfo find, that the growth of new 
parts is impeded by the fyftem being e1- 
ther too much emaciated, or in fuch a 
height of tone and vigour, as to be parti- 
cularly liable to difeafes of the inflamma- 
tory kind; and I may here obferve, that 
to obviate the effeds of either of thefe 
ftates of the conititution, is no inconfider- 
able part of the method of cure in ulcers 
of every defcription. 

The local obftructions, again, which oc- 
cur to the formation of new parts in ulcers, 
are of various kinds ; but they may all be 
reduced to two general heads; namely, 
to fuch as act folely in a mechanical man- 
ner by exciting irritation; and thole that 
are evidently of a corrofive nature. 

From daily obfervation, we find, that 
granulations in fores, are, céteris paribus, 
moft quickly formed when the part is kept 
free from pain; and the caufe is obvious. 
For irritation, in whatever way it 1s pro- 
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duced, muft excite, in the extremities of 
the divided veflels, a preternatural degree 
of fpafm or ftricture; a ftate entirely op- 
pofite to what we have fhown to be the 
moft favourable for the production of new 
parts; for as this very probably depends, 
as we have already had occafion to fee, on 
an elongation of the divided veflels, the 
more completely that thefe are relaxed, 
the more readily will fuch an extenfion 
advance. | 

And we accordingly find, that what- 
ever tends to keep up much inflammation 
in fores, has a certain effect in putting a 
total {top to the production of new parts. 

Hence the neceflity of removing from 
wounds and ulcers, every extraneous body, 
or whatever tends to produce irritation ; 
and from this alfo we account for the 
ereat advantage of drefling feldom, and 
of ufing mild applications, inftead of con- 
tinuing the ancient practice of drefling 
frequently, and often with very complex 


irritating applications. 
R4 The 
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The other fet of local caufes that tend 
to obftrué the formation of new parts, 
are chiefly all thofe vitiated difcharges, 
which, by negle@ or improper manage- 
ment, are fo apt to occur in every ulcer ; 
for, almoft every variety of matter, that 
differs much in colour or confiftence, from 
good pus, is found to be more or lefs 
acrid: Infomuch, that in fome. inftances 
it not. only prevents granulations from 
rifing, but corrodes and deftroys the con- 
tiguous parts, | 

In all fuch ulcers, our chief gaan 1S 
to. correct this acrid matter, which we 
moift readily do by whatever is capable 
of converting it into what is termed lau- 
dable pus; the means beft adapted. for 
which will in the enfuing fections be par-. 
ticularly defcribed. 

Thefe obftacles to the growth of new 
parts being removed, nature will always, 
as far as poflible, carry on their forma- 
tion; and when, in due time, the vacan- 
cies produced by fores are fupplied, the 
only part of the cure that remains to be 

completed, 
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completed, is the formation of a cicatrix. 
This, too, is commonly an effort of na- 
ture; but it may frequently be promoted 
by. art. 

Whilft any deficiencies in fores remain 
to be filled up, and whilft the parts are for 
this purpofe {till {hooting and extending, 
the mildeft applications, as I have obferved 
already, are the moft propery but, when 
the lofs of fubftance has either been re- 
paired entirely, or to fuch a degree as the 
ftrength and other circumftances of the 
patient will permit, thofe applications, 
which, in the extending ftate of the veffels 
would have been prejudicial, now become 
proper and neceflary. | 

Thus, mild ftyptic powders and wathes, 
by contracting or corrugating the extre- 
mities of fuch veffels as have been di- 
vided, and producing an exficcation of 
that inorganic cellular fubftance in which 
thefe veffels are enveloped, tend to induce 
over the furface of: fores,:- that thin.co- 
vering we term Cicatrix ; which, although 
at firft always tender and delicate, yet in 

courfe 
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courfe of time it commonly acquires great- 
er ftrength, by receiving a farther addi- 
tion of thicknefs from the fame cellular 
fubftance by which it was at firft in a great 
meafure produced. 

Having premifed thefe general obferva- 
tions upon the manner in which the cure 
of fores feems to be accomplifhed, and 
which apply in a great meafure to every 
variety of ulcer, we now proceed to the 
more particular treatment of the fimple 
purulent ulcer. 


§6. Remarks on the Indications of Cure, and 
on the Remedies employed for the Cure 
of the fimple purulent Ulcer. 


In the cure of this variety of ulcer, as 
little inflammation, and no preternatural 
{welling are fuppofed to take place, but 
merely a vacuity, either from a real lofs 
of fubftance, or from a retraction of parts 
fimply divided, the difcharge at the fame 


time 
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time being mild and purulent, the only in- 
dications that occur, are, 

1/t, To diminith, as much as poflible, any 
vacancy that the ulcer may have occafion- 
ed; and, | 

2d, To promote the formation of a ci- 
catrix. 

For the more effectual accomplifhment 
of the firft of thefe, the concurrence of 
two circumftances is required ; namely, 
The formation, to a certain extent, of new 
granulations ; and the diminution or de- 
cay of fuch parts. as lie immediately con- 
tiguous to the ulcer. 

I have formerly fhown, that either a 
confiderable degree of inflammation, or 
the prefence of acrid matter, are alike de- 
trimental to the production of new parts ; 
fo that this part of the cure fhould con- 
fift chiefly or entirely, in fuch a mode of 
treatment as tends moft effectually to the 
prevention of both. 

In the firft place, we fhould avoid the 
ufe of the feveral warm gums, balfams, 
and fpirituous tinétures, recommended 


by 
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by all the old writers, and ftill too ge- 
nerally continued by many of the mo- 
derns. 

For although, in fome varieties of ulcer, 
remedies of this clafs may be ufed with 
fafety, and in certain circumftances with 
advantage, yet, in the fimple purulent ul- 
cer, they very commonly do harm, and 
ought to be laid afide; as ought alfo eve- 
ry application that can irritate or excite 
pain: For whatever has this effect, muft 
inereafe the inflammation; and, confe- 
quently, for the reafons that I have for- 
merly given, muft neceflarily retard the 
cure. Even the common bafilicon and li- 
nimentum Arcei of the fhops, are, for the 
fame reafons, improper ; for every oint- 
ment with any large proportion of refin 
or turpentine, always excites irritation. 

The only advantages that we are here 
to expect from ointments, is their allow- 
ing the dreflings to bé renewed with lefs 
pain than they otherwife could be: And 
hence a compofition of the blandeft mate- 
rials, is, for fuch purpofes, preferable to 

3 every 
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every other, fuch as the unguentum fimplex 
of our Difpenfatories ; or ointment pre- 
pared with white wax, fpermaceti, and 
frefh olive-oil, without any other addi- 
tion. , 

In fores of this defeription, oimtments 
impregnated with the preparations of lead, 
fometimes prove ufeful; and as Goulard’s 
cerate Is a very neat preparation of this 
kind, I think it right to infert the pre- 
{cription which he gives for it. | 

Take four ounces of refined wax, and 
one pound of oil; and keep them over a 
flow fire till the wax is melted, taking care 
to fir them gently. Having previoufly 
mixed four ounces of what he terms ex- 
tractum faturni, with fix pounds of water, 
add it by little and little to the wax and 
oil, now cooled in a veffel of a proper 
fize*. Let them be well incorporated to- 
gether with a wooden ipatula, always ta- 
king care to let the quantity of water firft 


put 


* For the preparation of the extra€tum faturni, fee 


chapter I. fection IT. 
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put in, be thoroughly abforbed before 
more is added: This cerate may be made 
{tronger or weaker, by adding more or 
lefs of the extract. This, as well as every 
ointment, fhould be prepared in fmall 
quantities, as it is of much importance 
in the treatment of fores to employ fuch 
dreflings only as are perfectly freth and 
free from rancidity. 

Pledgets of lint, {fpread thin with either 
of thefe ointments, feldom excite pain, nor 
do they ever produce any kind of incon- 
venience ; for, although oily applications 
to fores have been condemned by fome, 
from an apprehenfion of their turning ran- 
cid; yet I can fay, from experience, that 
under proper mapa RerneNt they never be- 
come fo. Nor is it eafy to fuppofe, that 
any fuch preparation, as thofe I have men- 
tioned, when compofed of freth materials, 
can ever become putrid between the dref 
fings of fores, which very rarely ought to 
be more diftant than twenty-four hours 
from each other. 

The 
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The frequent dreffings of fores is now 
very generally, aad very properly, con- 
demned; but as practitioners are apt to 
run into oppofite extremes, we find by 
fome that once in fix or eight days is 
judged fufficient. It rarely, if ever, hap- 
pens, however, that this can be proper. 
_ It affords no advantage to the fore: and I 
can affert, from frequent evidence of both 
nethods, that the cure proceeds more 
eatily when the dreflings are changed dai- 
ly, than when not renewed fo ‘sraavaclardies 
it tends alfo to render the patient much 
more comfortable, and to preferve the air 
of his apartment in a more pure ftate than 
it otherwife poflibly can be. I am there- 
fore clearly of opinion, that. although the 
dreflings of fores ought not to be frequent- 
ly renewed, that the contrary extreme 
would prove ftill more hurtful ; efpecially 
in hofpitals, where the air is feldom fo 
pure as it ought to be. The circum- 
_ftance by which we fhould be chiefly di- 
rected in the drefling of fores, is the. 
quantity of matter which they afford: 

No 
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No application fhould be removed till it 
can be done with eafe; but whenever 
there is much matter in the cavity of 
an ulcer, the dreflings One be renew- 
ed daily. 

The chief objection that has been fug- 
gefted to the frequent drefling of fores, 1s 
the effet which much expofure to air is 
known to produce upon them; but wher 
new dreffings are prepared, and immedi- 
ately applied on the others being removed, 
no inconvenience of this kind can occur. 
This I may, however, remark, is a point 
of fuch importance as to merit very fe- 
rious attention; for the too-free admif- 
fion of air to fores, always interrupts the 
cure, not only by acting as a powerful 
caufe of irritation, but by tending to vi- 
tiate the nature of the difcharge. | 

Another objection has been made to the 
ufe of unctuous applications in fores, name- 
ly, that they are apt to render the parts 
foft and flabby, and that they thus tend to- 
prevent the new granulations from being 


fo firm as they ought to be. 
| This 
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a long-continued ufe of warm emollients, 
elpecially of fomentations and poultices : 
but ointments, fuch as thofe that I have 
mentioned, very thinly fpread, never ad 
in this manner, and they always prove 
more agreeable than dry lint; which, 
unlefs the fores to which it is applied are 
plentifully covered with matter, is apt to 
excite much irritation, and in fome degree 
tends to produce the fame effect as gentle 
efcharotics 3 a circumftance that feems to 
have been well known to the writers of 
the laft century, who freguently recom- 
mend dry lint for fuppreffine the undue 
growth of parts, when in the cure of fores 
it takes place in too great a degice. 

I have long objected to the indifcrimi- 
nate ufe of dry charpee or lint in fores. 
This will appear from the preceding pa- 
ragraph, which was publithed many years 
ago, and I have not had reafon to alter 
my opinion. ‘The effect of cuftom, how- 
ever, is fo powerful, that it may be long: 
before the ufe of dry lint is fo univerfally 
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laid afide as it ought to be: but, after 
much experience, I am clearly of opinion, 
that a general ufe of it as a dréfling, tends 
greatly to retard the cure of ulcers s and 
whoever will have the refolution to de- 
viate from eftablifhed practice, and will 
employ any mild ointment inftead of it, 
will receive much fatisfaction from doing 
fo. When fpeaking of mild dreflings, I 
with to have it underftood, that it is in the 
fimple purulent ftate of ulcers only, in 
which they chiefly prove ufeful. After 
all that has yet appeared to the contrary, 
not only in the writings of ancient au- 
thors, but even in thofe of fome modern 
practitioners, I am perfeétly convinced, 
that, in this ftate of an ulcer, a cure will 
be more eafily and more quickly obtained 
by mild dreflings, than by any other: but 
in the floughy foul ftate of fome. fores, 
dreflings of this kind, it muft be owned, — 
have little or no effect; and in fuch cir- 
cumftances fome of the warm irritating 
ointments, to be afterwards pointed out, 


arcs | 
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are the only means from which relief can 
be obtained. | 

The next circumftance of importance is 
the method to be purfued for preferving 
the matter of ulcers in a purulent ftate ; 
and as purulent matter is the mildeft and 
leaft acrid difcharge that ulcers ever af: 
ford, nothing fhould be omitted that can 
tend to preferve it in this ftate. 

In the variety of ulcer that we are now 
confidering, the principal attention which 
this requires, is the prefervation of a due 
degree of heat in the part affeGed. This, 
in every part of the body, 1s neceflary ; 
but more particularly in the arms and legs 
than elfewhere, for’ the natural heat of 
the extremities ts lefs than it is in the trunk 
where the action of the heart has more 
influence, 

In Chapter I. when treating of inflam- 
mation, I have endeavoured to thow, how 
neceflary a due degree of héat is for the 
formation of pus in cafes of abfcefs. It is 
equally fo in the treatment of ulcers, and 
therefore merits particular attention: The 

9 2 want 
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want of this indeed is not an unfrequent 
caufe of the moft fimple ulcers degenera- 
ting into thofe of the moft inveterate 
kind. 

Whilft any degree of inflammation re- 
mains in ulcers, the beft method of apply- 
ing heat, is by the frequent renewal of 
warm emollient cataplafms: but, as foon 
as the inflammatory fymptoms are nearly 
cone, remedies of this kind fhould be laid 
afide ; for they tend to relax the parts fo 
powerfully, that a long-continued ule of 
them is apt to induce, as I have already 
obferved, too much laxity or want of tone 
wherever they are applied: And the fame 
purpofe may be then anfwered equally 
well, by applying over the dreflings, com- 
prefles of cotton, flannel, or any other co- 
vering that moft effectually retains heat. 

The benefit refulting from due attention 
to this mode of management, I have fre- 
quently experienced; and although not of 
fo much importance in the treatment of 
fimple ulcers, as in thofe of a worfe kind, 

yet 
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yet even in the flizhteft it fhould never be 
omitted, 

In almoft every ulcer, poultices prove 
ufeful in one ftage or other of the cure: 
and although in thofe attended with much 
inflammation, they may no doubt prove 
jerviceable as emollients ; yet the degree 
of heat which they afford, by tending to 
promote a good fuppuration, is, I am per- 
fuaded, the chief advantage which they 
ever produce. 

But poultices, when ufed with Gane in- 
tention, if not frequently renewed, rather 
do harm than good; and, in order to ob- 
tain all the advantages that may be derived 
from them, they fhould be renewed at leatt 
every three hours. But this fubje@ having 
been fully confidered in the firft chapter, 
it is not neceflary to enter upon it again ; 
for, the fame obfervations apply with equal 
force and propriety here. 

The circumftances that I have noticed, 
namely, the prevention of irritation by 
mild dreflings, and the prefervation of a 
proper degree of heat in the part affected, 
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are the moft certain means both of pro- 
moting the growth of new parts, and for 
obtaining and keeping up a difcharge of 
good matter. They fhould both, there- 
fore, be kept in view in the cure of ulcers; 
either till there is no farther deficiency 
to fill up, or till the farther production of 
new parts is no longer to be expected. 
The next moft important part of this 
jndication in the cure of ulcers, 1s to be 
obtained, as I already obierved, from 
gentle compreflion: and this, it may be 
remarked, fhould be employed at the fame 
time, and. be ufed along with the feve- 
ral applications we have juft been contfi- 
dering; for as foon as the mflammatory 
ftate of an ulcer is over, and a difcharge 
of good matter induced, flight comprei- 
fion, by means of a roller, may be im; 
mediately applied and contmued during 
the remainder of. the cure. It fhould 
be applied in fuch a way as not only to 
produce gentle prefiure upon the parts im- 
mediately furrounding the ulcer, but alfo 
to ferve as a {upport to the fkin and other 
| teguments, 
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teguments, fo as to prevent their retrac- 
tion, which otherwife, in large ulcers, is 
very apt to happen. 

When, by due perfeverance in the vari- 
ous means of cure that I have thus pointed 
out, any lofs of fubftance in ulcers is at 
laft as far as poflible fupplied, the next in- 
dication of cure comes then to require at- 
tention, and that is, the formation of a ci- 
eatrix. 

For the moft part, we obferve, that 
{ores cicatrize foon after the procefs of in- 
carnation, 1f we may fo term it, is at an 
end; but this does not always happen, for 
in fome inftances, even where every defi- 
ciency appears to be fupplied, ftill a cure 
is difficult to accomphih: The furface of 
the fore remains raw, and at the fame time 
difcharges confiderable quantities of mat- 
ter. In fuch cafes, it becomes neceflary 
to lay afide the ointment employed for the 
preceding part of the cure, and to ufe ap- 
plications of a more ftyptic or aftringent 


nature. | 
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In this view, unguentum album prepa- 
red with cerufs, and cerate prepared with 
lapis calaminaris, are commonly ufed; 
but they anfwer betft when the fores are at 
the fame time bathed with lime water, a 
{olution of faccharum faturni, or any other 
aftringent wath: By bathing the fores 
with one or other of thefe, two or three 
times daily, and drefling with one of thefe 
olmtments, a cure may frequently be ob- 
tained when we would not fucceed with 
emollients: Ardent fpirits, too, often an- 
{wer the purpofe, of putting a ftop to the 
difcharge of fores in this ftate, and of 
drying or corrugatinge the foft cellular fub- 
{tance upon their furface into a. firm ci- 
catrix. | lorriaé 

In fome inftances, again, a cicatrix does 
not form from the new granulations being 
{o confiderable as to rife above the furface 
of the contiguous parts. In fuch cafes, we 
depend upon a proper application of efcha- 
rotics: Of thefe the beft for common ufe 
is blue vitriol and calcined alum; and 

When 
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when they do not fucceed, nothing weaker 
than lunar cauftic will fucceed. 

In flight cafes, indeed, a cure is often 
accomplifhed by the ufe of dry lint alone; 
a pretty tight bandage being at the fame 
time applied over all. 

This, I muft however obferve, is a flage 
of ulcer which frequently proves more 
perplexing than any other part of the cure: 
for it often happens, even in the moft 
healthy people, and when the preceding 
part of the cure has gone very properly on, 
that a cicatrix cannot be induced, and the 
granulations newly formed continue raw, 
and do not fhow any tendency to heal: 
In this fituation, when the means that I 
have mentioned do not anfwer, comprefles 
moiftened in French brandy, being applied 
under the roller, will often accompliih a 
cure; or fpirits ufed in this manner, may 
be alternated with tinéture of myrrh, or 
with a folution of blue vitriol in water; 
a practice which in different mftances | 
have found to fucceed, when the means 


ufually employed have failed. 
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Ihave thus enumerated fuch local appli- 
cations as prove moft ufeful in the cure 
of thefe ulcers; but in the courfe of the 
cure, other circumftances fometimes occur, 
which likewife merit attention. 

In every ulcer, even in thofe of the moft 
fimple kind, reft of body is ‘particularly — 
requifite: infomuch, that, when it is not 
advifed, no remedy with which we are 
acquainted can be depended on for a cure; 
and mulcers of the legs, it is even ne- 
ceflary to keep the difeafed limb at reft, 
and as much as poflible in a horizontal 
pofition. Reft and a horizontal pofture 
have indeed been confidered by almoft all 
practitioners, both ancient and modern, 
as neceflary for the cure of ulcers in the 
lezs ; but in fome late publications, it is 
afferted, that reft 1s fo far from being ne- 
ceflary, that a cure is juft as eafily per- 
formed whilft patients are going abroad, 
as when under ftrict confinement. 

In fome very flight ulcerations, this may 
fometimes be the cafe; and, with the aflift- 
ance of a tight bandage or laced ftocking, 

applied 
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applied fo as completely to fupport the 
parts, even fores of a worfe kind may 
be cured, and the patients at the fame 
time allowed to move about. But, in 
veneral, fo far at leaft as my experience 
goes, the regulations upon this point, en- 
joining ftrict confinement in ulcers of the 
extremities, as handed down to us by an- 
cient writers, appear to be well founded ; 
for according as they are more ftrictly 
followed or not, the cure commonly ad- 
vances quickly or otherwife. | 

It often happens, indeed, as I have ob- 
ferved above, that ulcers even of a bad 
kind, are cured without any affiftance 
from confinement or a horizontal pofture 
of the limb. This I have frequently met 
with ; and at this time I have different 
cafes under my care, of ulcers going on 
towards a cure, whilft the patients are 
daily going abroad. But their being al- 
lowed to take this liberty, has always 
arifen from neceffity ; as there is nothing 
of which I am more convinced, than that 
ulcers of the lees will cure fooner, more 
} eafily, 
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eafily, and to more real advantage, whilft 
the limb is preferved in a horizontal po- 
iture, than when the patient continues to 
take exercife.. But when the circumftan- 
ces of patients prevent us from receiving 
the advantages to be derived from confine- 
ment, we are reduced to the neceflity of 
attempting the cure by other means; and, 
in fuch circumftances, nothing anfwers fo 
well as preflure applied with a roller in the 
manner that I have uniformly mentioned 
in this as well-as in the former editions of 
this work. 

As confinement, during the cure of ul- 
cers on the legs, proves always inconve- 
nient, various means have been propofed 
for rendering it unneceflary ; and it has 
not only been faid, that cures may be per- 
formed without any afliftance from con- 
finement or a horizontal pofture, but by 
fome it is alleged, that thefe points of at- 
tention are even prejudicial *, 


I 


* This has been afferted by other writers; but it has 
been more fully enlarged upon of late, in a very ingeni- 
ous T'reatife upon Ulcers of the Legs, by Mr Underwood 
ef London. 
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hed 


I have already remarked, that ulcers of 
the legs may be healed while patients are 
daily going abroad ; and efpecially if a due 
degree of compreflion is continued. But, 
notwithftanding all the arguments adduced 
in favour of the practice, I have not yet 
heard of any which ought to fet afide the 
opinion that I have endeavoured to in- 
culcate, namely, that a horizontal pofture 

is highly proper for the cure of every ul- 
cer of the lower extremities. The means 
propofed by Mr Underwood, I have tried 
on various occafions; they have fometimes 
proved fuccefsful; but, whatever may have 
been the cafe with others, they have ne- 
ver, in the courfe of my experience, effect- 
ed cures fo eafily and {peedily, or which 
have proved fo permanent, as the means 
that I have pointed out, of employing mild 
dreflings to fimple fores, together with a 
horizontal pofture in every ulcer of the 
leg. 

In almoft every ulcer, directions have 
been given by practitioners, for the regi- 
men of the patient; and, in general, a low 

{pare 
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{pare diet is prefcribed. Such regulations, 
however, very commonly do harm; for 
they feldom fail to relax the habit of bo- 
dy, and to hurt the nature of the difcharge. 
Full living ought certainly to be avoided, 
for whatever excites fever, proves in the 
management of ulcers always hurtful ; ‘but 
while this fhould be duly guarded againft, 
it is equally proper to avoid the pernicious 
confequences of living too low. The dif- 
charge of purulent matter is fo apt to pro- 
_ duce debility, that, in large ulcers, this cir- 
cumftance alone proves always hurtful if 
the conftitution is not at the fame time 
enabled to fupport it by a proper allowance 
of food. We always find indeed, that the 
cure of ulcers goes on more eafily when 
the patient is kept in his ufual habit of bo- 
dy, than when his fyftem is much reduced 
by a low regimen: nay, I have had many 
opportunities of obferving, that ulcers even 
of the worft kinds, may be foon made to 
heal by the ufe of a nourifhing diet alone, 
after having obftinately refifted all the 
ufual remedies under a low regimen. 

For 
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For the fame reafons that a low regimen 
is improper, the ufe of purgatives, and 
whatever tends to excite debility, fhould 
be avoided. Not lave I ever perceived, 
that in this variety of ulcer, internal me- 
dicines prove ufeful.. I know that medi- 
cines of various kinds are frequently gi- 
ven, particularly bark, nitre, and cooling 
purgative falts. But in the fimple puru- 
lent ulcer, which we are now confidering; 
I have never perceived that any advantage 
has been derived from medicines: The at- 
fection is merely local, and local remedies 
ought to be depended upon for the cure. 
When, indeed, the matter of a fore is in 
too great quantity, and eipecially when it 
is thin and acrid, bark, fteel, and other to- 
ics, nay be given with advantage: But 
when the local applications that I have 
mentioned do not correct this, it will com- 
monly be found to originate from fome. 
general difeafe of the conftitution; a dif- 
ferent fpecies of ulcer will be therefore 
produced, and other remedies will conte- 


quently be required. 
: S EC- 
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SE.COT.LON, IL. 


Obfervations on the fimple vitiated Ulcer. 


§1. Of the Symptoms, Caufes, and Prognojis, 
of the fimple vitiated Ulcer. 


CoNsIDER every ulcer as vitiated, in 
which the difcharge is materially dif- 
ferent from that of the purulent ulcer de- 

f{cribed in the laft fection. 
“The moft frequent appearances of the 
matter of ulcers in this vitiated ftate, are, 
1. A thin green-coloured difcharge, 


termed Sanies. 
2 A 
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2. Afomewhat red, and generally very 
acrid matter, termed Ichor. And, 

3-) A more vifcid glutinous kind of mat. 
ter, called Sordes. _ : - 

This laft is frequently of a brown ap- 
pearance, fomewhat refembling the grounds 
of coffee, or grumous; blood mixed with 
water. | “Fhey are all of them much more 
fetid than purulent matter, and none of 
them are altogether free from acrimony ; 
but that which we generally term Ichor, 
is the moft acrid of any, being frequently 
fo fharp and corréfive, as to deftroy the 
contiguous parts. | 

From the acrimony of this kind of mat: 
ter, the ulcers do not fill up with new gra- 
nulations: They rather become more ex: 
tenfive: And, inftead of a red healthy 
complexion, they are either of a dark 
brown, or of a black floughy appearance. 
Lhe pain in all of them is confiderable _ 
generally more or lef in proportion to the 
acrid ftate of the matter. 

This variety of ulcer may be induced 
by wounds, burns, bruifes, and every other 

Vor. IT. T caufe 
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caufe that can produce the fimple puru- 
lent ulcer; for even that variety of ulcer, 
however mild it may have been, if either 
neglected, or improperly treated, 1s apt 
to degenerate into the vitiated ulcer which 
we are now confidering. 

It is here alfo proper to obferve, that 
this alteration in ulcers, from the fimple 
to thofe of a more inveterate kind, happens 
more frequently in particular parts than in 
others: Thus, from the tendons and apo- 
neurotic expanfions of mufcles not afford- 
ing the ferum required for the formation 
of purulent matter, ulcers feated in thefe 
parts commonly prove more troublefome 
and inveterate than thofe that are feated in 
the cellular membrane, where the fecretion 
of a fluid proper for this purpote eenerally 
takes place. | 

In vitiated ulcers, that are merely local, 
and not connected with any difeafe of the 
fyftem, when not of long duration, and 
more efpecially in healthy patients, we 
may always give a favourable prognolis. 
But, when the reverfe of this takes place 3 

when 
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when the patient is old; the ulcer exten- 
five, inveterate, and of long ftanding ; the 
prognolis fhould always be doubtful, at 
leaft, in fuch circumftances the cure will 
always be tedious, and for the moft part 
uncertain. 3 


§ 2. Of the Cure of the Simple vitiated Ulcer. 


I nave already remarked, that the mat- 
ter of ulcers becoming vitiated, proceeds, 
in general, from fome particular affection 
of the folids or fecreting organs in the 
parts difeafed, whereby fluids are {eparated 
from the blood which cannot be convert- 
ed into good pus. The caufe of this I 
have alfo endeavoured to explain*s>"and; 
from the arguments I have advanced, it 
appears, I think, to confift in different de- 
grees of inflammation, or of increafed ac- 
tion in the veffels of the parts difeafed, oc- 
cafioned by one or other of the exciung 
caules which give rife to ulcers. | 

Befides the arguments already adduced 
in fupport of this opinion, it feems to be 

A iy: further 
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further confirmed by the nature of the re- 
medies found to prove moft effeGual in, the 
cure, which are chiefly fuch, as prove moft 
powerful in pains pain. and abating irrita- 
tion.” 

Thus, warm fomentations and poultices | 
frequently prove ufeful, not only by the 
relief which they afford from pain, but in 
altering the nature of the difcharge, and 
converting it ito purulent matter): This 
I have known happen from the firft or {e- 
cond application of a poultice, although, as 
I have formerly obferved, poultices fhould 
never. be long perfevered in after the an- 
flammation for, which they are applied is 
removed, as they, are apt to render the ul- 
cerated parts too foft and {pongy. 

In fevere degrees; of pain, however, re- 
medies, of this. kind do not always prove 
fuccefsful... And while much) pain,conti- 
nues, the matter will not) become, better; 
nor will the fores affume.a healing: appear- 
ance: It therefore becomes an object of 
the rt importance, in this variety of ‘ul- | 
cer, to remoye the inflammation, by the 

| pretence 
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prefence of which the cure is for the moft 
part chiefly impeded. | 

When warm emollients fail, we employ 
opiates, local bloodletting, and efegi 
tics. | 

In this view, we frequently derive ad- 
vantage from the internal exhibition of o- 
plum; and I have alfo known pledgets of 
foft lint dipped in laudanum, and applied 
to the furface of an ulcer, remove the pain, 
and induce a favourable appearance over 
the whole. This purpofe is alfo frequent- 
Jy obtained from the application of leeches 
to the edges of a fore, which, in fome in- 
ftances, I have known give relief when 
every other remedy has failed. When the 
leeches can be made to fix upon the fore 
itfelf, they commonly anfwer beft; but 
when this cannot be done, they fhould be 
applied as near as poflible to the pained 
parts. 

In this vitiated ftate of ulcers, when the 
fymptoms do not foon yield to emollients, 
we frequently fucceed by the ufe of cau- 
ftic and efcharotics. Thefe, when firft ap- 
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plied, excite more pain than emollients ; 
but this foon fubfides, and leaves a plea- 
fant foothing fenfation over the whole parts. 
When this kind of dreffing fucceeds, the 
quantity of matter foon becomes lefs ; from 
being thin, acrid, and offenfive, 1t becomes | 
bland and purulent ; and frefh granulations 
of a healthy appearance {prout up over the 
whole furface of the ulcer, which foon be- 
vins to contract. JI am now, therefore, in 
the daily practice of ufing remedies of this 
clafs, which I conftantly employ as foon 
as emollients appear not to anfwer the pur- 
pole. 

In fome ulcers, a mixture of red preci- 
pitate, or any other efcharotic, with bafi-, 
licon or wax ointment, an{wers all the pur- 
pofes to which I allude; but when they 
do not fucceed in this form, they com-. 
monly anfwer when applied in dry powder 
over the furface of the fore: Occafionally, 
however,. we meet with cafes in which 
even this does not an{wer, and in thefe the 
application of lunar cauftic often fucceeds. 
The cauftic fhould be applied not merely. 

to 
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to the edges of the ulcer, but over the 
whole furface, and retiewed every third or 
fourth dreffing, till the matter becomes 
thick and purulent, and the granulations 
aflume a healthy appearance. Immediate- 
ly after touching an ulcer with cauttic, 
the parts fhould be covered with dry lint, 
as ointments of every kind tend to blunt 
the action of cauftic. For the intermediate 
dreflings, nothing anfwers better than a 
mixture of bafilicon and red precipitate, in 
the proportion of a drachm or four {cruples 
of the latter to an ounce of the ointment. 

For general ufe, as an efcharotic, in ul- 
cers, red precipitate, or hydrargyrus ni- 
tratus, as it is now commonly termed, is 
perhaps the beft we can employ; verdi- 
gris finely levigated, is alfo ufed occafion- 
ally for the fame purpofe, likewife corro- 
five fublimate, and even arfenic; but all of 
thefe excite more pain than precipitate, 
while they do not in any circumftance ap- 
pear to be preferable. 

For the purpofe of changing the nature 
of the difcharge in this vitiated ftate of 
ulcers, and converting it into a ftate of 

ba purulency, 
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purulency, a variety of other applications 
have at different times been recommend- 
ed. At one period the gaftric juice of 
fheep and other animals was much extol- 
led as a dreffing for this kind of fore, and 
of late the power of rhubarb has been re- 
commended ; but after having amply tried 
them both, I have not found that either of 
them anfwer any good purpofe. 

While with local applications we endea- 
vour to bring ulcers into a healing ‘tate, 
the habit of body fhould not be neglected. 
When the patient is: much reduced, his 
firength fhould be fupported by a full al- 
lowance of food, while’ any tendency to 
plethora and inflammation fhould be kept: 
down by a low regimen. 

When this vitiated ftate of ulcers oc- 
curs im weak or emaciated patients, Peru- 
vian bark proves commonly ufeful. In or- 
der, however, to anfwer any material pur- 
pote, it fhould be given in larger dofes than 
we commonly employ. In the quantity 
of four or) five drachms daily, it-not‘only 
gives tone to the fyftem, but for the moft> — 

part 
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part has an obvious influence i im correcting 
‘the nature of the difcharge. 

But, in plethoric habits, and efpecially 
where there has previoufly been much ten- 
dency to inflammation, the bark fhould be 
ufed with caution : In thefe circumftances, 
indeed, it fhould feldom be given to any 
extent, till the tendency to inflammation 
has in a good meafure difappeared. 

With due perfeverance in the remedies 
and plan of management which T have thus 
pointed out, if the fyftem is not otherwife 
unhealthy, the difcharge will at laft be- 
come purulent, and this being accomplifh- 
' ed, the moft material part of the cure will 
in a great meafure be obtained ; for the 
parts being no longer corroded and kept 
down by conftant immerfion in acrid mat- 
ter, they commonly foon put on a healthy 
appearance ; and new granulations being 
now at liberty to form, any ‘lofs of fub- 
{tance ' produced by the ulcer, ‘ts foon, as’ 
far as poflible, fupplied. 

Ulcers being’ thus’ brought to ‘2 healing 
condition, are to be treated during the re- 


mainder 
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mainder of the cure in the manner that I 
have mentioned in the laft fection, that is, 
with mild dreflings, with due attention to 
the prefervation of a proper degree of 
heat in the parts affected, together with 
the application of gentle preffure with a 
roller, from the time of the inflammatory 
fymptoms being removed. 


Ir frequently happens, however, in this 
as in every ulcer of long duration, that al- 
though the parts, with proper manage- 
ment, may be brought to put on a healthy 
appearance; and although the difcharge 
may be converted into the beft kind of 
pus; yet {till the fore cannot be made to 
cicatrize, but continues to cichaRes as 
plentifully as ever. 

In fuch circumftances, iffues often an- 
{wer a good purpofe; and where ulcers 
have been of long duration, as the cure 
will feldom prove permanent if an ade- 
quate drain be not introduced, we ought 
in every inftance to advife it. 

For, 
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For, befides the danger arifing from the 
practice of healing old ulcers before new 
drains are inferted, any cicatrix we obtain 
generally foon burfts open, as the neceflary 
effect of that redundancy of fluids induced 
by the retention of thofe which the con- 
ftitution had been accuftomed to throw 
off, for a fupply of pus to the ulcers. 

In every ulcer, therefore, of long dura- 
tion, the firft part of the cure fhould con- 
fift in the introduction of an iffue of fuch 
a fize as may afford a quantity of matter 
in fome degree proportioned to the dif- 
charge. And although the fituation of 
fuch drains has commonly been chofen as 
near to the ulcer as poflible; yet, provided 
the fame quantity of matter is difcharged, 
the fituation of the iflue need not be an 
object of attention; and therefore, that 
which is moft convenient for the patient 
may be fixed upon. 2 

Since the firft editions of this work were 
publifhed, the advantages to be obtained 
from iffues in the. cure of habitual ulcers, 
have in various inftances been experien- 

ced, 
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ced. In fome, cures were obtained by 
iflues, when every other means of relief 
had previoufly failed; and in others, the. 
fores broke out again upon allowing the 
iffies to dry up, and were again cured by 
having recourfe to the fame means. 

Various inftances might likewife be ¢i- 
ven from authors, not only of the diffh- 
culty of curing habitual ulcers if an iffue 
be not previoufly inferted, but of very per- 
nicious confequences being induced by it. 
But as the experience of every practitioner 
muft have furnifhed inftances of this, I 
do not think it neceflary to refer to books 
_ for authorities. 

‘In fores which have not been of long 
continuance, however extenfive they may 
be, it would be highly i improper to put the 
patient to the trouble of an iffue for their 
cure. In recent ulcers, the fyftem has not 
been fo long accuftomed to the difcharge 
as to induce any rifk from a ftop being put 
to it; but in ulcers of long continuance, I 
muft again fay, that a cure can never be 

“attempted 
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attempted with fafety, unlef§ an iffe of an 
adequate fize is previoufly inferted. 

As iffues of every kind are attended with 
fome inconvenience, they feldom prove a- 
greeable to patients; and from this confi- 
_deration, prattitioners a'ré ‘frequently i in- 
duced to difpenfe with them: The leatt 
confideration, however, muft render it evi- 
dent, that no motive of this kind fhould 
meet with attention. 

It is chiefly in the vitiated ulcer, that 
the internal ufe of nitre has been recom- 
mended ; but, although I have given it, in 
this as well as in other varieties of fores, 
in very confiderable quantities, and with 
every neceflary attention, I cannot fay that 
1 ever obferved any obvious benefit refult 
from it. \ Sores, indeed, have been ‘cured, 
ino which nitre was ufed; but unlefs -the 
roller and other local applications were 
employed at the fame time, this’ remedy, 
in any of the trials that I have made of i it, 
never acesiiplithied a’ a cure. 


® 
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SECTION IV. 


Obfervations on the fungous Ulcer. 


§1. Symptoms and Caufes of the fungous 
Ulcer. 


Y the term Fungus, I here mean to 

exprefs every preternatural rifing of 

the furface of a fore. For the moft part, 

this kind of excrefcence is foft and {pongy, 

but in fome inftances it is of a more firm 
texture than healthy granulations. 

Thefe excrefcences are not commonly 
painful, although, in fome inftances, it is 
otherwife; and the difcharge which they 
afford, varies according to the variety of 

ulcer 
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ulcer with which they happen to be con- 
nected. 

Thus, when a hyperfarcofis, the term 
commonly given to flefhy excrefcences in 
fores, occurs merely from neglect, in a 
fimple purulent ulcer, the difcharge, fre- 
quently continues good; while, in ulcers 
difcharging vitiated matter, the difcharge 
ufually continues to be of the fame na- 
ture. 

With refpect to the caufes of this for- 
mation in fores, I have already obferved 
when {peaking of the fimple purulent ul- 
cer, that in healthy young people, the new 
granulations are apt to pufh forward too 
much, fo as to rife above the furface of 
the neighbouring parts. This, by purfu- 
ing the directions which were then given, 
we have it often in our power to prevent ; 
but when thefe are neglected, as is often 
the cafe with poor people, a degree of fun- 
gus ‘is apt to rife, which it frequently proves 
very difficult to remove. 

Another variety of fungus is produced 
jn wounds, by the new granulations being 

allowed 
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allowed to rife and advance before they 
are fufficiently found at bottom. In this 
manner, whether from matter lurking be- 
neath, or from extraneous bodies lodging 
in the difeafed parts, the granulations ftill _ 
continue to advance; but, inftead-of cica- 
trizing when on a level with the contigu- 
ous parts, they go on rifing beyond them, 
till the difeafe we are now confidering is 
of fome duration. 
When in this manner a fungus has com- 
menced, it continues to increafe, till the 
caule is difcovered by which it was pro- 
duced, and on this being removed, if the 
conftitution is otherwife found, the fungus 


for the moft part fubfides quickly. 


‘§ 2. Of the Cure of the fungous Ulcer.» 


THE cure of thefe excrefcences muft in 

a great meafure depend upon the caufe by 
which they are induced: When produced 
merely by an overgrowth of -parts, and 
where no difeafe or carious bones are found 
to 
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to lurk at the bottomsof the fore; when 
the tumor is extenfive, and does not rife 
to any great height, we fhould itmmediate- 
ly have recourfe to efcharotics, 

Of thefe a great variety has been ufed : 
even the actual cautery has been propofed, 
and by others, we are advifed to remove 
at once all fungous parts with a {calpel. 

Either of thefe would in every cafe 
prove effectual, and more expeditious than 
perhaps any other-that can be mentioned: 
But they have fuch an appearance of fe- 
verity, as to deter almoft every one from 
_ fubmitting to them; efpecially as it is well 
known that all fuch excrefcences as we 
are now confidering, can juft as certainly, 
though perhaps not fo quickly, be remo- 
ved by more gentle remedies. 

Excrefcences of a foft texture may fre- 
quently be removed by calcined allum 
alone: Covering the fungous parts with 
the powder every fecond or third day, will 
often prove effectual; but when the pro- 
tuberant parts have acquired much firm- 
nefs of texture, allum alone does not an- 

Vou. II. U fwer : 
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fwer: In this cafe, one of the moft. effec- 
tual applications that I have ever employ- _ 
ed, is a powder compofed of equal parts of 
calcined allum and red. precipitate finely 
levigated: Scarcely any fungus, however 
firm it may be, refifts the power of this 
efcharotic, For feveral years paft, I have 
been in the practice of ufing it frequent- 
ly, and it feldom fails to anfwer the pur- 
pofe. Next to this is lunar cauftic, which 
adts more quickly, and does not produce 
more pain than cauftic of the weakeilt 
kind ; it feldom fails to produce the pro- 
per effect, which is not the cafe with the 
others; and it is not fo apt to run and 
{fpread over the contiguous parts, which 1s 
frequently a very troublefome. circum- 
{tance attending the other. 

The cauftic fhould be melted in water ; 
and a {mall brufh or pencil being dipt in it, 
in this manner it fhould be applied to fuch 
parts as are to be deftroyed: And this be- 
ing done either daily, or every fecond day, 
the fungus will be removed in a longer or 
fhorter time, according to the fize and 

firmnets 
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firmnefs of the tumor.» A ftrong folution 
of verdigris in water, of crude fal am- 
moniac, or blue vitriol, will alfo occafion- 
ally fucceed in removing thefe excrefcen- 
ces, 

Cafes, however, fometimes occur, in 
which fome variety of practice becomes 
neceflary: I have made trial of various 
articles; but none ever. proves fo gene- 
rally ufeful as lunar. cauftic, or the mix- 
ture [ have mentioned, of calcined al- 
lum and red precipitate. I have fome- 
times ufed ftrong folutions of filver and 
crude mercury, in fpirit of nitre; and the 
effects of thefe, as may readily be imagi- 
ned, are always powerful: They are near- 
ly the fame, indeed, being only fomewhat 
more powerful than thofe we commonly 
experience from lunar cauftic, this kind 
of cauftic being merely a folution of 
filver in the nitrous acid, evaporated to 
drynets. 

One ounce of pure quickfilver will dit- 
folve in an ounce and half of ftrong {pirit 
of nitre; and this forms, perhaps, as 

U 2 {trong 
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{trong a cauftic as can be prepared. For 
other purpofes, where milder preparations 
are neceflary, the ftrength of the remedy 
may be reduced by ufing a fmaller pro- 
portion of mercury and a weak nitrous 
{fpirit: But for the removal of a hard 
callous excrefcence, the ftrongeft folution 
fhould be employed; it gives no more 
pain than the weakeft, and it always proves 
more effectual: But in ufing it, either for 
warts, or thofe fungous excrefcences we 
are now confidering, it ought never to be 
applied to any extenfive furface at once. 
When the fungus is not large, the folution 
may be applied aver the whole of it ; but, 
in extenfive fores, it anfwers better to ap- 
ply it to a {mall portion at once; and if 
different parts of an excrefcence are touch- 
ed daily, the whole will in general be foon 
removed. After the application of any 
kind of cauftic, the parts fhould be cover- 
ed with dry lint; and not, as is common- 
ly done, with any kind of ointment, 
which always deftroys the activity of cau- 
fic, 


We 
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.We have hitherto béen fuppofing, that 
the furface of the fungus is of confiderable 
extent, and net much raifed above the con- 
tiguous parts; But: whenever: the bafe is 
narrow, and the height of the excrefcence 
confiderable, the moft expeditious. and ea- 
fieft method always is, to take it off with 
a ligature. | ae “none 

When the excrefcence is narrow at. the. 
bate, and in any degree pendulous, a liga- 
ture can be applied and eafily kept on; 
but when the tumor is broader below than 
above, it requires fome attention to. pre- 
vent it from flipping off It may always, 
however, be done in the following man- 
ner. | , 

A {trong needle, with an eye near to its 
point, and fixed in a handle, being pufhed 
through the tumor at its bafe, two waxed 
ligatures muft be introduced at its eye, 
when the needle muft be again. drawn 
back, fo as to leave the threads with their 
ends hanging out at each fide of the ex- 
crefcence., A firm ligature is now to be 
formed round one-half of the tumor, by 

Wa the 
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the two extremities of one of the threads ; 
and in like manner the other half is to be 
included by the other two, and each of the 
ligatures being from time to time proper- 
ly tightened, both halves of the tumor 
will for the moft part foon fall off The 
hint of this practice was taken from the 
defcription of a curved needle recom- 
mended by Mr Chefelden, for the extirpa- 
tion of difeafed tonfils,; which, in certain 
cafes, without fome fuch contrivance, could 
never be'done with fafety.: 

The fungus being, in this manner, re- 
moved, the fore is to be treated in the 
manner that I have advifed for fimple pu- 
rulent ulcers. 

The other variety of fungus proceeds, 
as’ I have obferved already, from matter 
or other extraneous bodies lodging in fores, 
by which the granulations’ which form 
above them, inftead of being firm and 
healthy, are of a foft fpongy texture, and 
of a-pale unhealthy afpect. 

The cure of this confifts entirely m g¢1- 
ving vent to any matter that may be lod- 

eed, 
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ged, or removing any portion of bone, 
or other extraneous body from the fore. 
This being done, the excrefcence begins 
foon to decay, and healthy granulations 
forming from the bottom of the fore, a 
cure ts afterwards obtained with common 
dreflings alone: Efcharotics have no in- 
fluence in the cure, for while any extra- 
neous bodies remain concealed in fores, 
the granulations {prout up almoft as quick- 
ly as they are deftroyed, and on thefe be- 
ing removed, all the newly formed parts 
difappear fo quickly, that it is not necefla- 
ry to apply cauftic for the purpofe. 

Thete are the only varieties of fungus, 
which; in local ulcers, ever prove trouble- 
fome ; excepting, perhaps, that which oc- 
curs as a fymptom in carious ulcers, and 
of which an account will be given in its 
proper feCtion. 
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Seed 2) NV. 


Obfervations on the finuous Ulcer. 


§ 1. Of the Symptoms and Caufes of the 
finuous Ulcer. — | 


Herre only a fmall portion of an 
ulcer is expofed to view, the mat- 

ter which it affords, collecting either in the 
cellular fubftance immediately below the 
ikin, or among the contiguous mufcles, and 
difcharging itfelf by one or more open- 
ings, gives rife to what we term a finuous 
ulcer. 

Thefe finufes ferving as refervoirs, both 
for the matter that forms in the body of 
the fore, and for that which proceeds from 

their 
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their own cavities, makes the dilcharge, 
when the matter of the finufes is. prefled 
into them, appear to be more confiderable 
than their extent of furface would. give 
caufe to fufpect. 
_ A finus, as thus defcribed, is the moft 
fimple ftate of the difeafe: But, by long 
continuance, or by the ufe. of aftringent 
applications, it is liable to become hard 
and callous through j its whole courfe ; and, 
in this fituation, from its fuppofed worm 
blance to a pipe, it is termed a fiftula : 5fat. 
which nature is, the fiftula in ano, a well 
known troublefome difeafe. | 

The moft frequent caufe of, the “ian 
tion of finufes in ulcers, is the want of a 
free vent to the difcharge.; which, ‘natu- 
rally falling to the.moft depending ‘part of 
a fore, if it does not there get eafily off, 
it is apt to infinuate into the foft yielding 
fubftance of the cellular membrane, in 
which it proceeds, till it fomnterhere or 
other makes an opening for itfelf, either 
upon the furface of the body, or into we 
of the neighbouring cavities. | 

: Tight 
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Tight bandages, when applied directly 


upon ulcers, and not made to act likewife 
upon the neighbouring found parts for fome 
way both’ above and below the fores, are 
not unfrequently attended with this effect : 
They fhould always therefore be applied 
with much care and attention. 

“In all recent finufes, and even in thote 
of long duration, when the parts are fo 
far acceflible as to admit of bemg proper- 
ly treated, and when the conftitution im 
other refpects is healthy, we may very 
commonly give a favourable prognofis. 
But when of long continuance, and efpe- 
cially if the finufes open into any of the 
joints, or when the parts are of difficult 
accefs, the cure, in fuch cafes, becomes 


both difficult and doubtful. 


§ 2. Of the Cure of the finuous Ulcer. 


In cafes of recent finus, we are directed 
by all the ancient writers on furgery, and. 
likewife 
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likewife by many of the moderns, to make 
ufe of what they term vulnerary or heal- 
ing injections. And, in the more advan- 
ced ftates of the difeafe, when by long 
continuance, the fides of the finufes have 
become callous, efcharotic injections and 
powders are recommended: But none of 
thefe are to be trufted; and the too fre- 
quent ufe of them has often rendered hard 
and callous fuch finufes as before were of 
the moft fimple nature. 

Others, again, have advifed to lay the 
different finufes open from one end to the 
other, and, by cutting out all the harden- 
ed parts, to convert the whole into one 
common ulcer, and to proceed afterwards 
with the cure in the ordinary way. 

In this manner we might no doubt fre- 
quently fucceed 5 but, befides the gréat 
pain, and very unfeemly cicatrix, which 
this operation never fails to produce, it 
cannot, in every cafe, with fafety be put in 
practice. 

Thus, when finufes run to a very great 
height up the re€tum, we cannot make thé 

attempt ; 
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attempt; and when, as is frequently the 
cafe, they penetrate deep, and run below 
either large bloodveflels, tendons, or 
nerves, this mode of treatment becomes 
altogether inadmiiflible. 

But although the practice were not in 
any degree hazardous, it ought in almoft 
every inftance to be,laid afide; fince we 
can, by a more fimple and lefs painful ope- 
ration, be always.as certain of proving 
fuccefsful, as by a fimple incifion, or by 
an entire deftruction of the parts. 

The intention of cure in all cafes of fi- 
nus, is to produce a coalefcence of their 
fides, fo as to deftroy any vacuity that 
may have taken place. 

The eafieft and perhaps beft means of 
accomplifhing this, is, firft to make a de- 
pending orifice for a free exit to the mat- 
ter, and then, by gentle irritation,'to in- 
duce, on the internal furface of the finus, 
a flight degree of inflammation, which, by 
experience, is known to be the ftate moft 
favourable for producing adhefion between 
the divided parts of an animal body; fo 

that 
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that a firm union of the fides of the finus 
may in due time be obtained. 

Now, both thefe intentions are fully an- 
{wered by the introduétion of a feton, from 
the orifice in the ulcer along the courfe of 
the finus, to its other extremity ; where an 
opening, large enough to receive It, ought 
to be made in the manner already pointed 
out in cafes of abfcef, | 

The cord of cotton or filk fhould at firtt 
be fufficiently large for the fize of the fi- 
nus; to be diminithed gradually, as the 
cure advances, by taking away a thread 
or two from its thicknefs every fecond or 
third day. At laft, when the difcharge is 
much leflened by the vacuity occafioned 
by the finus being filled up, the feton 
thould be totally withdrawn; and a ban- 
dage being applied with fome tightnefs 
over the part, and continued for a fuffi- 
cient length of time, a complete cure will 
thus for the moft part be effeGed. 

The firft ftep to be taken, then, in all 
eafes of finus, is to difcover the direction 
(in which they run; which commonly we 
can 
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can eafily do, either by the introduction 
of a probe, or obferving where the matter 
points on being allowed to collect, and 
from whence it comes, on the part being: 
prefled. And into every finus opening 
into the ulcer, a feton fhould be introdu- 
oe pte 

This method of curing finufes, by the 
ufe of fetons, is free from all manner of 
danger, and is admiflible in a great pro- 
portion of cafes: Even when finules run 
deep among mufcles and bloodvefiels ; and 
when it would be unfafe, therefore, to ule 
either the {calpel or acrid injections ; a fe- 
ton, introduced by means of the director, 
in the manner I have mentioned, may be 
always employed with fafety and advan- 
tage. 

Neither is the practice confined to cales 
of recent finus: It anfwers nearly equally 
well in thofe of long duration: Hence, 
there is reafon to think, that it would an- 
fwer in fiftula in ano, were it not rendered 
inadmiflible from the fituation of the parts 


affected. In fimilar affections in perineo, 
i 
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I have known it ufed with much advan- 
tage: And in this fituation, indeed, it is 
particularly proper; as the cicatrix pro- 
duced by the opening of a long finus in the 
ufual way, with a {calpel, proves in thefe 
parts frequently more troublefome and 
painful to the patient, than even the origi- 
nal difeafe which it was meant to cure. 

‘The finufes being at laft filled up, the 
ulcers with which they were connected, 
muft be cured in the ordinary way, by the 
means pointed out in the different feGtions 
of this chapter, 
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PSEC LION* VI. 


Obfervations on the callous Ulcer. 


§1. Of the Symptoms and Caufes of the cal- 
lous Ulcer. 


N ulcer is faid to be callous, when 
inftead of contracting, its edges 
keep at a ftand, turn ragged, and at laft, 
by acquiring a preternatural thicknels, 
rife confiderably above the level of the 
contiguous parts: And, as it is generally 
from neglect, or improper treatment, that 
ulcers become callous, the difcharge which 
they afford is commonly a thin vitiated 
matter. | } 
It 
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It is chiefly in this ulcer that varicofe 
veins are met with, efpecially in ulcers: of 
the leg. This feems to be owing, not on- 
_ly to the difficulty which the blood in this 
fituation meets with in its return to the 
heart ; but, in a great meafure to the ftric- 
ture which the callofities produce on the 
courfe of the veins. 

This variety of ulcer has by many been 
termed -varicofe; from their fuppofing 
them to proceed from, and to be as it were 
fed by, matter furnifhed from thefe fwell- 
ed veins, which frequently have the ap- 
pearance of opening into them. 

This error, however, muft have arifen 
from want of attention to the caufe of 
thefe fwellings in the veins ; together with 
the miftaken notion which hitherto has 
prevailed of the formation of pus, which 
formerly was fuppofed to circulate with, 
and to be depofited from, the blood; but 
which I have endeavoured in Chapter I. 
to demonftrate to be an opinion void of 
foundation. 

VOEeLE se Oe OX Ulcers 
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Ulcers feldom become callous from any 
other caufe than neglect and improper 
treatment. When injudicioufly treated, 
either by irritating or relaxing applica- 
tions, or when entirely neglected, fo that 
fungous excrefcences are either allowed to 
arife, or dreflings and other extraneous 
bodies permitted to remain too long in 
their cavities; fuch fubftances come at 
laft to act as impediments to the further 
contraction of the ulcers. And, the {mall 
veflels of their edges being thus prevented 
from proceeding further in a right direc- 
tion, are forced to pufh upwards, and 
iometimes eyen backwards, till, by the ef- 
fect of preflure produced by the ufual ban- 
dages, they naturally come to acquire a 
morbid hardnefs or callofity; which, as 
{ong as it may be allowed to remain, very 
effectually prevents the further progrefs of 
the cure, however judicioufly the fores 
may in other refpects be treated. 


62, 
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§ 2. Of the Cure of the callous Ulcer. 


‘In our treatment of callous ulcers, the 
firft ftep towards a cure fhould be the re- 
moval of their edges; for till this 1s ac- 
complifhed, however well the difeafe may 
be otherwife managed, the procefs of ci- | 
catrization will not take place. 

In recent cafes, warm emollient cata- 
plafms, when continued for a due length 
ef time, by foftening the callofities, will 
frequently, without any other application, 
anfwer every intention of cure. But it 
is only in the earlieft periods of the 
difeafe that thefe prove effectual: for 
when of long duration, and the edges of 
the fore have acquired much preternatural 
hardnefs, no emollients, or any other dif- 
. cutients, ever produce any obvious bene- 
fit. | 

The only remedies upon which we can 
place dependence, are the {calpel and cau- 
ftic: And as the laft, when properly ma- 

X 2 naged, 
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naged, is equally certain with the other, 
it fhould, as the eafieft, for the moft ,part 
be employed; and, for reafons that I have 
given in a former fection, the lunar cauftic 
fhould be preferred. The folution of fil- 
ver or of mercury, of which a defcription 
was given in the fection on fungous ulcers, 
may be ufed with equal propriety here : 
Either this, or the lunar cauftic, fhould be 
applied every tvto days to the callous edges 
of the fores, by which they will be foon 
deftroyed. In this manner, and by conti- 
nuing the poultices as long as the fores re- 
main foul, they foon affume the ftate of 
fimple purulent ulcers, when by common 
treatment a cure is for the moft part eafi- 
ly obtained. 

In the lit of fymptoms, varicofe veins 
were mentioned as one. Thefe, we might 
imagine, on the caufe being removed by 
_ which they were produced, would likewife 
difappear. This, however, is feldom the 
cale; for when bloodveflels by diftention 
have been deprived of their tone, they do 
not foon recoyer it. In the treatment, 

7 therefore, 
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therefore, of the callous ulcer, it is not 
enough to remove the caufe which origi- 
nally produced thefe fwellings. in. the 
veins: fome fupport muft be given to the 
weakened parts, in order to enable them 
with more certainty to recover the 
ftrength which they have loft. 

Nothing ‘has ever anfwered this purpoté 
to well as the laced ftockine, or fpiral 
bandage, which I have already mentioned 
fo frequently in the cure of ulcers. In 
order to prove ufeful, however, it muft be 
continued for a great length of time; 
With this attention, it feldom fails to an- 
{wer, and to render unneceflary that pain- 
ful operation, fo frequently advifed, of ex- 
tirpating, as in cafes of aneurifm, the dif 
eafed or {welled parts. 

The effect of preflure in the cure of 
fores, I have already taken different op- 
portunies to mention; but it proves in a 
particular manner ufeful in ulcers with 
callous edges. In fores of this defcription, 
the hardnefs or callofity of their edges, is 
not the only impediment to a cure: the 

X 32 contiguous 
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contiguous parts are always much tume- 
fied ; and this tumefaction mutt be entirely 
removed, before any permanent cure cat 
be obtained. | 

This fwelling of the contiguous parts 
originates moft probably from obftrudction 
in the fmaller veflels of the edges of the 
fores, in confequence of preffure produced 
by the callofities which furround them: 
And accordingly it fometimes fubfides en- 
tirely by the application of emollient poul, 
tices alone. But when this does not hap- 
pen, preflure obtained by a proper and con- 
tinued ufe of a flannel roller, will very 
commonly prove fuccefsful. 


SE C- 
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Obfervations on the Carious Ulcer. 


§1. Of the Symptoms and Diagnofis of the 


carious Ulcer: 


VERY fore feated upon, or communi: 
cating with, a carious bone, may be 
termed a Carious Ulcer. 

Caries appears to be the fame difeafe in 
bones with {phacelus or gangrene of the 
foft parts; as I think, is obvious, both 
from the fymptoms, caufes, and method 
of cure. 

The bones not being fo plentifully fup: 
plied with bloodveflels as the fofter parts 

x 4. of 
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of the bedy, the anaftomofing of differ- 

ent veffels does not occur fo frequently in 

them; fo that, when any confiderable ar- 

tery of a bone is deftroyed, the parts which 

it fupplied naturally fuffer more than any 

of the fofter organs would do from an in- 
| jury of a fimilar nature. 

And, as all the bloodveflels of bones 
are known to pafs to them through their 
furrounding membrane the perioiteum, up- 
on which they generally run for a con+ 
fiderable way before they penetrate deep- 
er, it is not uncommon for a bone to be- 
come carious which has not otherwie been 
injured than by having a fmall portion of 
its membrane deftroyed. 

I do not, however, mean to fay, that a 
caries muft neceflarily fucceed to the de- 
ftruction of part of the periofteum; for 

“the contrary often happens: And unlef{s 
the injury has been fo confiderable, as at 
the fame time either to affeGi the ftruce 
ture of the bone itfelf, or to occafion, as 
I. have already obferved, the deftruCtion 
of fome principal artery, a caries will 

never 
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never occur from the periofteum being 
abraded ; but whenever an accident. has 
produced either of thefe effects, the other 
will almoft conftantly take place. 

From the firft appearance of a bone 
after being laid bare, if it has not been 
much. injured, wé can never at once de- 
termine whether caries will fucceed or 
not. In mere abrafions of the peri- 
ofteum, I would, from a number of: ob- 
fervations, conclude, that there is at leaft 
an equal chance that it will not: A fhort 
time, however, will commonly refolve the 
uncertainty. | 

For if, at the end of the fourth or fifth 
day, a bone that has been denuded ftill 
retains its natural appearance, we may 
in general, with certainty, conclude, that 
caries will not fucceed; and may accord- 
ingly proceed with the cure, as if the 
wound was of the moft fimple nature, 
which we could never with propriety do, 
whilft any uncertainty continued of the 
ftate of the bone; and hence the import- 
ance of being foon able to determine, 

whether 
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whether a bone laid bare is to be attacked 
with caries or not. 

For, if a cure fhould be attempted in a 

cafe where caries is to follow, and if the 
fore fhould be made to cicatrize, all the 
new parts would be again to deftroy, much 
unneceflary pain would be given to the 
patient, and a permanent cure much longer 
delayed than if proper meafures had been 
‘taken at firft. 
When a denuded bone is to become ca- 
rious, it ufually fhows itfelfin a fhort time. 
By the end of the fourth or fifth day, the 
bone begins to lofe its natural healthy 
appearance: It turns firft of a pale white, 
and then gets a flight tinge of yellow; 
and whenever this begins to appear, there 
can be no further doubt of what will 
enfue. 

It fometimes remains, however, in this 
ftate, for a confiderable time, and by de- 
erees gets a more deep tallow-like appear- 
ance; in which ftate it commonly conti- — 
nues for a longer or fhorter time, accord- 


ine to the degree of violence with which 
| the 
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the i injury has been inflicted: Afterwards 
it goes through the different ftages of 
brown and dark, till it has acquired a 
black of the deepeft dye, a period at which 
we may fuppofe this portion of bone to 
have arrived at the ol 4 degree of mor- 
tification. 

The difcharge is never of the confift- 
ence of good pus: It is generally confi- 
derably thinner; and from the firft ap- 
pearance of a caries, it acquires. a very 
difagreeable fetor,; which always turns 
more confiderable as the different flages 
of caries advance; and at laft becomes 
dark, or even black, at the fame time that 
it is frequently very acrid. | 

As the feveral degrees of blacknefs, or 
mortification go on, fmall foramina’ or 
holes form over its whole furface, which, 
by degrees, increafe both in fize and 
number, till even the moft folid bones 
acquire a kind of {pongy appearance. In 
this fituation, the mortified portion gene- 
rally becomes loofe, and, when prefled 
upon, a confiderable quantity of greatly 

kind 
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kind of matter, with an intolerable fetor, 
can commonly be forced out from the dif- 
ferent openings ; which fo taints the whole 
difcharge from the ulcer, and gives it 
fuch a very peculiar fmell, as renders it 
_i{earcely poflible for any practitioner who 
has once known what it is, ever to be de- 
ceived with refpect to the exiftence of 
caries. Indéed, this alone affords almoft 
as certain a diftinction in cafes of latent 
caries, as any that can be given. 

In ulcers attended with a carious bone, 
the new granulations never have a healthy 
appearance’; they are foft, and more flab- 
by than natural; and, inftead of being red 
and florid, they have wine: a dark 
brown complexion. 

The granulations, however, commonly 
advance quickly enough; and they would . 
frequently proceed too far, if not  pre- 
vented by art; a piece of attention ‘al- 
ways neceflary, till the difeafed parts of 
the bone are either caft off by the ef- 
forts of nature, or are cut out by art, fo 
as to admit of the fore being firmly healed 

from 
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from the bottom. And, when negleéed 
for any confiderable time, thefe foft pro- 
ductions frequently increafe fo remark- 
ably, as to form very large and trouble- 
fome excrefcences. 

I have hitherto been fuppofing, that 
only a portion of the fubftance of a bone 
is difeafed; in which cafe a cure is fome- 
times obtained by a fingle lamina only 
cafting off But the fame phenomena 
take place when a caries has been fo con- 
fiderable, as to affe@t the whole circum- 
ference of a bone. Only, in this cate, 
the caries generally advances more quick- 
ly ; and, in the courfe of the cure, it is 
often neceflary that the whole fubftance 
of the bone, in the difeafed part of if, 
fhould be removed. 

Such are the appearances of caries, 
produced by external accidents, laying a 
bone fairly open to view: But caries 
likewife occurs in a more latent man- 
ner, particularly in ulcers of long dura- 
tion. 

Ulcers 
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Ulcers of lone continuance above the 
tibia, and other bones not thickly cover- 
ed with foft parts, by the matter infinua- 
ting to the periofteum, and there produ- 
cing inflammation and fuppuration of that 
membrane, by which the bone itfelf is 
apt to be eroded, very often give rife to 
caries; and this, as long as it continues, 
prevents effectually the cure of the ulcers, 
notwithftanding the ufe of every remedy 
that can be employed. For when, in fuch 
circumftances, a cicatrix 1s induced, the 
cure never proves permanent; for the 
difeafe, in the courfe of a fhort time, al- 
ways breaks out again. 

In cafes fuch as we are confidering, » 
when the ulcer is neither deep nor exten-. 
five, and the bone ftill remains covered, a 
caries is not always eafily difcovered ; fo 
that practitioners are frequently, for fome 
time, at a lofs how to proceed: With 
due attention, however, and efpecially with 
the aid of experience in fimilar circum- 
ftances, the ftate of the bone may, im ge- 
neral, be eafily diicovered. 

When 
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When by the introduction of a probe 
at any opening that may be formed, if 
a roughnefs is difcovered on the furface 
of the bone, the cafe at once becomes ob. 
vious. 

Such information, however, is not al. 
ways to be obtained; for frequently 
there is no evident opening in the furface 
of the fore; fo that no inftrument can 
get admiffion; and at other times, even 
when an opening fuficiently large is met 
with, and when a caries certainly exitts, 
the difeafed part cannot be reached with 
the probe on account of the obliquity or 
winding direction of the finus which leads 
to it. 

Although, in fuch cafes, however, the 
bone itfelf cannot be immediately reach- 
ed; if fufficient attention js given to the 
appearance of the fore, and to the nature 
of the difcharge, we need not often remain 
long in doubt. 

When the bone is carious, any new 
parts which may have formed in the ul- 
eer, are commonly, as I have remarked 

already, 
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already, foft and flabby ; and, inftead of 


forming a regular furface, the new granu- 
lations {prout up unequally, and, inftead 
of a healthy red appearance, they have a 
dark-brown complexion. 

Thefe circumftances, when they take 
place, together with the difcharge of a 
thin, dark, greafy matter from the ulcer, 
accompanied with the peculiar offenfive 
fetor, which caries always affords, point 
out the real ftate of a bone, with almoft 
as much precifion as if the bone itfeli was | 
clearly expofed to view. 


§ 2. Of the Caufes and Prognofis of the 


cartous Ulcer. 


Aut thofe accidents which can occafion © 
denudation, lofs of fubftance, or erofion 
of a bone, have commonly been enumera- 
ted as the caufes of caries. But it 1s a 
circumftance well known to practitioners, 
that the common teguments and perio- 

fteum 
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fteum are frequently deftroyed, without any 
degree of caries taking place; and that 
even a confiderable lofs of fubfance ina 
bone may occur, without being followed 
by this appearance. 

The caufes, therefore, of caries, may be 
faid to be, whatever can, by erofion or 
otherwife, deftroy the circulation in the 
whole or in any part of a bone. 

In this view, may be mentioned, wounds 
affecting either the periofteum or bones, 
violent contufions, and inflammation of 
the periofteum, from whatever caufe it 
‘may proceed, when it ends either in. ab- 
{cefs or gangrene; the acrid matter of 
ucers penetrating to and deftroying the 
periofteum ; and the application of acrid 
ipirits and powders, to bones merely laid 
bare; a practice recommended very uni- 
verfally by almoft all the ancient wri- 
ters on this part of furgery. Blood ef- 
fufed upon a bone by the rupture of an ar- 
tery or a vein, is very apt to produce ca- 
ries; and I may alfo mention as a fre- 
quent ‘caufe of caries, the preflure pro- 
- Vor. ll. ay w  educed 
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duced upon bones by large deep-feated 
tumors, which evidently act by deflroy- 
ing the circulation in the periofteum and 
bone beneath. 

I have obferved above, shat lofs of fub- 
{tance in a bone does not always produce 
caries. Thus, very confiderable portions. 
of the cranium, are frequently taken out 
when fractured, without any caries of the 
remaining part of the bone taking place ; 
and, that this likewife happens occafion- 
ally in other parts of the body, I have 
had various opportunities of obferving. 

That fuch occurrences, however, do not 
fo frequently take place in other bones 
as in thofe.of the cranium, cannot be de-" 
nied; and the reafon probably is, that 
by a greater proportion of bloodveflels 
going to the bones of the fkull than to 
any of the long bones, any violence which 
might otherwife be fufficient for putting 
a ftop to the circulation in the injured 
part, may by this mechanifm be prevent- 
ed; and if no.ftoppage is given to.the 
circulation, no caries will enfue, for it is 

ae) 
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to this alone, as I have already endea- 
voured to fhew, that in a great proportion 
of cafes caries 1s to be attributed. 

~ In every inftance of caries, the progno- 
fis muft depend upon a variety of circum- 
ftances: The principal of which are, 

The fituation of the difeafed parts ; the 
nature and organization of the affected 
bone; the nature and degree of the in- 
fliding caufe; the extent of the difeafe; 
the age and habit of the patient. 

Thus, it will readily be allowed, that 
caries in any of the bones of the fkull, 
ribs, or vertebre, by thofe parts being 
connected with organs fo immediately ne- 
ceflary for life, muft be attended with 
more rifk, than acaries of the fame extent, 
in any of the bones of the extremities. 

For a fimilar reafon, caries feated near 
to any of the joints, from the danger of 
thefe becoming affected, is always attend- 
ed with more rifk than when the difeate 
is confined to the middle of a bone. 

The confiftence or texture of a bone, 
too, has no {mall influence in every cafe of 

Os Gee. Canicsss 
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caries ; exfoliations being much more te- 
dious, in the hard and compaé bones, than 
in thofe that are foft and vafcular. Thus, 
although caries is attended with more ritk 
in the fkull than elfewhere, if it admits of 
a cure at all it never in this fituation 
proves nearly fo tedious as in the humerus, 
femur, or tibia. 

The nature of the caufe by which caries 
1s produced, fhould likewife have fome in- 
fluence on the prognofis. Thus, a wound 
with a fharp cutting inftrument, that may 
have deftroyed not only fome of the peri- 
ofteum, but even part of the bone itfelf, 
does not generally produce fuch a deep or 
extenfive caries, as commonly fucceeds to 
fevere contufions of bones with perhaps 
no immediate lofs of fubftance. 

The extent of the difeafed part, is alfoa 
circumftance of much importance in the 
cure of caries. Thisis, no doubt, the cafe 
in every ulcer, but it is more particularly 
fo in all cafes of caries; for we conftantly 
find that much more time, in proportion, 
is required for the feparation of a large 

PlECe 
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piece of {poiled bone, than what in general 
is fufficient for the removal of a fmaller 
portion. 

- And, laftly, the patient being young or 
old, healthy or otherwife, are circumftan- 
ces which neceflarily have much influ- 
ence on the progrefs of the cure. This 
happens indeed in every ulcer, but in a 
more remarkable degree where caries takes 
place than in others, owing to ulcers of 
this ‘defeription being commonly fo tedi- 
ous, that few conftitutions are able to fup- 
port the dilcharge, if they have not pre- 
vioufly been robuft and healthy. 

Thefe are the leading circumftances 
requiring our attention, in the treatment 
of ulcers attended with carious bones; 
and it is from a due attention to all of 
them that a juft prognofis is to be form- 


roa 
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§ 3. Of the Cure of the Carious Ulcer. 


Cartes being a difeafe of the fame na- 
ture in the bones, with mortification in the 
foft parts, no cure it is evident can with 
propriety be attempted, till the removal of 
the difeafed parts is accomplifhed. 

For if an union of the foft parts fhould 
be obtained, the dead portion of the bone 
beneath not having any connection with 
the contiguous found parts, by thus acting 
as a caufe of irritation, would foon pro- 
duce an abfcefs or collection of matter, 

and in this manner would force open the 
parts newly united. 

In a healthy ftate of the conftitution, 
the feparation of mortified parts from 
fuch as remain found, is, in general, ac- 
complifhed by a natural exertion of the 
{y ftem. 

The courfe which nature follows in ef- 
fe@ting this, feems, as I have formerly re- 
marked: when treating of gangrene, to be 


through 
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through the intervention of a flight degree 
of inflammation, which forms as it were, 
a boundary between the found parts and 
fuch as are difeafed. 

Inflammation thus induced is foon fuc- 
ceeded by a ferous exfudation from the 
mouths of the found veffels: To this fup- 
puration enfues, together with the forma- 
tion of new granulations over the furface 
of the found parts below, by which ‘all 
the difeafed parts are foon completely te- 
parated and thrown off, 

This happens in the moft evident man- 
ner in mortification of the fofter parts of 
the body ; and it requires very little at- 
rention to difcover the fame phenomena 
in every cafe of caries. Only, from there 
being in the bones, as I have formerly re- 
marked, a more {paring diftribution of 
bloodveflels, and confequently vot fuch a 
difpofition to inflammation, the exertions 
of nature, for the removal of Caries, are 
feldom fo obvious or fo quickly accom- 
plithed. 

Yon From 
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From thefe confiderations, it is obvious, 
that cur chief indication in the cure of ca- 
ries, is to excite, and continue as long as 
may be neceflary, fuch a degree of in- 
fiammation in the adjoining found parts of 
the bone, as may be requifite for the to- 
tal feparation of thofe that are difeafed. 

With a view to this, the difeafed part 
of the bone mutt be laid freely bare. | In 
fome inftances, this may be done by a fim- 
ple incifion along the courfe of the caries, 
but in others we find it necefiary to make 
a crucial incifion, or even to take away 
part of the teguments altogether. And 
till the difeafe of the bone is entirely re- 
moved, it is neceflary, from time to time, 
to prevent the formation of new parts, at 
leaft in fo far as might obftru@ the fepa- 
ration of the caries. | 

In tormer times, it was the prevailing 
practice, when.a bone was laid bare, whe- 
ther carious. or not, to cover every part 
of it with powders and tin@ures of aloes, 
euphorbium, myrrh, and other warm gums. 
This was probably fugeefted with a view 

to 
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to correct the fetor and putrefaction that 
always take place in caries; and from 
cuitom only it has by fome been conti- 
nued.; for the only effects which thefe ap- 
plications can produce, further than that 
of correcting putrefaction, is to irritate 
and inflame the {oft parts of the fore, with- 
out having the leaft influence on the more. 
material difeafe of the bone. 

For, when the caries is not quite fuper- 
ficial, thefe fubftances can never penetrate 
to, or affect the found parts of the bone, 
where alone, by the irritation they would 
excite, fome benefit might accrue from 
them. 

And again, when no caries has appear- 
ed, thefe applications to bones merely de- 
nuded of the periofieum, can never, in 
any re{pect, be neceflary; while they may 
frequently be the means of inducing dif 
eale which otherwife would not have ap- 
peared. ‘ 

Another remedy much recommended by 
almoft every author, in the more advan- 
ced ftages of caries, is the actual cautery. 

It 
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It ought, however, to be entirely explo- 
ded; for, in whatever way we fuppofe it 
to be applied, it muft certainly do harm, 

If applied in fuch a manner as entirely 
to deftroy the difeafed parts of the bone, 
the found parts beneath, from the degree — 
of heat that is neceflary for this purpofe, 
would commonly be fo much injured, as. 
to be foon rendered equally carious with 
thofe intended to be removed. 

And, on the contrary, when ufed ina 
more limited manner, the difeafed part of 
the bone will not he removed, whilft at the 
fame time much rifk would be incurred 
of retarding the natural exertion of the 
{yftem for the removal of the difeafe : for 
even a very moderate heat will affect the 
deftruction of fuch granulations as nature 


may for this purpofe have already formed 5 
and the juft degree of heat, I may here | 
remark, that is neceflary for deftroying 
the morbid parts, without affecting the 
found, it is fearcely poffible to determine. | 
When, for any particular reaton, the| 
actual cautery may not be judged proper, | 
it} 
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it has been recommended by many, to em- 
ploy artificial cauftic preparations; and 
by others, we are advifed, as the fhorteft 
proceis, to ftrike off at once all the dit 
eafed parts of the bone with a chifel and 
mallet. 

But the objections to the ufe of the cau- 
tery, which I have ftated above, hold 
equally ftrong with reipec to thefe: fo - 
that every application of this precarious 
nature fhould be entirely laid afide; efpe- 
cially as we have it in our power to ac- 
complifh the fame indication in a much 
more fafe and certain manner. 

For the purpofe of exciting the necef- 
fary degree of inflammation, the moft ef- 
fe@tual method, and which, in flight cafes 
of caries, proves always fufiicient, is to 
make a number of {mall perforations over 
all the furface of the difeafed bone, to fuch 
a depth as to give the patient a flight de- 
gree of pain, and no farther. 

This operation being renewed every 
third or fourth day, the difeated ‘agg 
of bone, in the courfe of a fhort time, not 

el 
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only lofes cohefion between its own parts, 
but a gentle inflammation being, by the 
fame means, raifed and kept up till a free 
fuppuration is produced, the whole mor- 
tified mafs is generally, in a fhort time 
thereafter, entirely thrown off from the 
found parts beneath. 

Thefe perforations are very convenient-_ 
ly and effectually made by a pin or perfo- 
_rator, fuch as is ufed for fixing the head 
of the trepan; which being fixed in the 
handle of that inftrument, it is thereby 
wrought with much eafe and expedition. 

Although this operation, in general, an- 
fwers the purpofe in flight cafes of caries, 
when not of great extent, and which do 
not penetrate deeper than the firft or fe- 
cond lamella of a bone; yet when the ca- 
ries is extenfive, and goes deep into the 
fubftance of a bone, it fhortens the pro- 
cefs greatly, if, mftead of the perforator, 
a {mall head of a trepan is employed. 

This inftrument being applied at proper 
diftances over the ‘furface of the caries, 


and carried to fuch a depth as to excite a 
flicht 
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flight degree of pain, that degree of in- 
flammation which I have fhown to be fo 
neceflary for the cure, is thus very quickly 
induced: And at the fame time, by con- 
verting, as it were, an extenfive caries in- 
to fo many diftiné parts, the feparation of 
thefe from the found bone below comes 
to be more eafily accomplithed, than if 
the whole furface had ftill remained in one 
continued piece. | 
‘As foon as any of the parts become 
looie, their final feparation may be always 
haftened, by daily infinuating below them 
the end of a common fpatula or levator, fo 
as to prefs their edges gently upwards. 

The head of a trepan is frequently em- 
ployed for taking out a piece entirely 
when bones become carious through the 
whole fubftance of their different lamelle ; 
but, in the ftate of the difeafe which we 
are now coniidering, the caries is not fup- 
poted to have penetrated to fuch.a depth, 
and confequently fuch a practice cannot 
with propriety be advifed. 

Petter 
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After the ufe of either of thefe inftru- 
ments, the ulcer is to be drefied in the 
ufual manner. Only, as long as any of the 
caries remains, the putrefcency and fetor 


of the matter are commonly fo confider-_ 
able, that it becomes necefiary to employ | 
fome remedies to correct it. For which 
purpofe, a firong decoction of Jefuit’s bark | 
and walnut-tree leaves is frequently uled 
with advantage: and a folution of cam- 
phor in weak brandy is alfo an application 
by which this fetor of morbid bones is 
removed. . The carious part of the bone 
fhould be daily drefled with pieces of foft 
lint foaked in either of thefe, whilft the. 
reft of the fore may be treated in the man-, 
ner I have advifed in Section I. for the) 
fimple purulent ulcer. 

This putrefcency of the difcharge af> 
forded by carious ulcers, is ikewife much 
corrected by the application of. lime-wa-; 
ter: If the fores are frequently moiften-} 
ed with foft cloths dipt in liime-water, the) 
matter feldom becomes very offenfive 3; 
and as this remedy feems to have fome in-- 

fluence: 
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fluence in deftroying the cohefion of offe- 
ous matter, it fhould in moft inftances be 
employed. Since I firft employed lime- 
water in ulcers attended with carious 
bones, I have met with different inftances 
of exfoliations being much promoted by 
the continued ufe of it. 

As foon as the carious parts are all re- 
moved, the whole being then in the ftate 
of a fimple purulent ulcer, will fall to be 
treated accordingly: For, although we are 
particularly directed by authors, never, in 
any cafe of caries, or of denuded bone, 
to make ule of ointments, or greafy ap- 
plications; yet, as there was never any 
juft reafon given for this prohibition, f 
long ago made trial of ointments in every 
cafe of caries; and, no inconvenience ha- 
ving enfued, I have fince that period been 
in the daily practice of applying them as 
freely to bones as to other parts. 

Of the great variety of books which I 
have had occafion to confult upon this fub- — 
ject, none have afforded me more fatisfac- 
tion than a Treatife on Carious Bones, by 
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the late Dr Monro; and I am happy to 
find, that the practice I have ventured to 
recommend, is fupported- by the authority 
of fuch an eminent practitioner ; who, af- 
ter {peaking of the application of unctuous 
fubftances to bones, not only admits of it 
as fafe, but recommends the practice as 
exceedingly ufeful; and fays, “ I can now, 
% after a great many trials, aflure you, 
“ that no medicines fo effectually prevent 
“ the corruption of bones laid bare, and a/- 
“< “fit to cover them fo foon with fleth, as 

(HOrmiLTents ee 
Hitherto we have been iuppofing, that 
the difeafe does not penetrate far into the 
fubftance of a bone: but when the reverie 
of this is the cafe, and a confiderable por- 
tion, perhaps, of the whole circumference 
of a bone is difeafed ; or when the difeafe 
extends 


* In the fame ingenious Differtation, may be feen a 
particular account of the feveral {pecies of Caries; with a 
lift of authors in different ages, from Hippocrates down- 
wards, who have written upon it, with the feveral me- 
thods of cure propofed by each of them. Vide Monro’s 
Works, ato, Edin. 1781, p. 283., Gc. 
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extends even: round a whole bone;.as in ' 
many inftances 1sithe cafe; the fhorteft 
procefs in this: fituation, 1s, to take out at 
once all the difeafed parts, either with the 
head of a trepan frequently apphed, or by 
means of a {mall fpring-faw. 

Many inventions have been propofed 
for cutting out portions of carious bones 
whichslie deep: With a) view to proted 
the contiguous parts from the operation 
of the faw,+it has been adviled to,cove! 

them with thin plates ef feel; and faws 
of various forms have been invented for 
dividing the bone.) 

Almotft every part of furgeryis eas 
too much loaded: with machinery; but no 
operation with which we are acquainted, 
feems to require lefs'aid from new. infbru- 
ments than the removal of a portion of ca- 
rious bone. ‘In. whatever part. of the body 
the difeafe is feated, the teguments and 
mufcles which cover the, caries fhould be 
freely, divided; and, when the bones of 
any of the. extremities became.carious, if 
this is done toa proper extent, fo as to ad- 

Vou. If. Z mit 
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mit of a piece of firm leather being infert- 
ed below the bone, for the purpofe of pro- 
tecting the foft parts on the oppofite fide 
of the limb, a common ftraight faw will 
anfwer, in almoft every cafe, better than 
any other. But when the bone lies deep, 
a {mall fpring-faw of a circular form may 
be employed for dividing fuch parts of it 
as cannot be eafily reached by the com- 
mon faw. : 
Thus, either by the ufe of the trepan, 
or with a faw, any portion of a difeafed 
bone may be removed; a practice which 
may frequently be employed to much ad- 
vantage in the fkull, in the bones of the 
hands and feet, and in thofe of the legs 
and arms, when the caries does not run in- 
to the necks and heads of the bones, fo as 
to affect the joints: In which event, # an 
anchylofis does not enfue, or if nature does 
not by fome means or other effect a cure, 
amputation of the limb muft almoft always 
become neceflary at laft; a caries of the 
extremities of large bones being one of the 
many 
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many complaints for which art has not as 
yet difcovered a remedy. | 

But, whenever caries is confined to the 
middle of any of the bones of the extremi- 
ties, excepting, perhaps, inthe thigh, where 
the thicknefs of parts is confiderable, ampu- 
tation of the limb fhould never be adviled 
for it: For, with due perfeverance and at- 
tention, if the patient’s health is not inju- 
red, nature may, in general, be fo far al- 
fifted by removing the difeafed parts, that 
a complete cure will at laft be obtamed. 
And in no cafe whatever fhould we de- 
fpair, when the carious part can, with fafe- 
ty, be removed: For, however extenfive 
the difeafe may be, if we can completely 
remove it, nature will feldem fail on her 
part to fill up the vacancy; there being 
-many inftances on record, even of whole 
bones being regenerated. 

[have already obferved, that in caries 
of the larger joints, amputation of the dif- 
eafed limb is almoft the only remedy on 
which we have to depend: It has, how- 
ever, been propofed, and even attempted, 

ig to 
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to fave limbs in this fituation, by cutting 
out the ends of the, carious bones... Mr 
Park,,an ingenious furgeon of Liverpool, 
has. publithed a treatife upon. this fubject, 
in which he gives the hiftory of a difeafed 
knee-joint, where this operation fucceed- 
ed. Although much’ merit, however, is 
due to. whoever: makes;,any probable at= 
tempt. for, faying limbs which otherwife 
would be amputated, and although the 
public is much indebted. to, Mr. Park for 
the trouble he has taken to promote the 


fuccefs,of this operation, yet, from various 


circumiftances, there is. much reafon to 
think, that,it will never prove to, be of ge- 
neral) utility,:, Befides .other, obje@ions 
which, oceur to it, the-rifk which attends 
it, is evidently greater than what ufually 
refults from the amputation of limbs : deh 
extent of ulcer induced. by it-is greater; 
the fuppuration is. of courfe more, plenti- 
ful; and the matter not fo freely. difchar- 
ged, _ Ido not here, however, think it ne- 
ceflary to; enter more fully into the difcut 
fion of this point, as I thall have. occafion 

to 
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to {peak of it more particularly in the 
Chapter upon Amputation. 

During the treatment of caries, it mutt 
be underftood that the fame attention is 
requifite to the habit of body of the pa- 
tient, to his diet and other articles of regi- 
men, as in other varieties of ulcers. 

Thus, if he is of a full inflammatory 
conftitution, all heating and very nourifh- 
ing articles of food fhould be abftained 
from; while a nourifhing diet fhould be 
allowed, if the fyftem is low and emacia- 
ted, as from the long continuance of caries 
is moft frequently the cafe. -In fuch cafes, 
too, as tonic remedies are much wanted, 
Peruvian bark becomes particularly ufeful, 
and it fhould always be given in large 
quantities. 

The bark indeed is almoft the iby me- 
dicine which, in caries we find it necefla- 
ry to advife; but when the parts that co- 
-ver a carious bone become painful, as in 
fome inftances is the cafe, we are then un- 
der the neceflity of having recourfe to 
opiates ; and, as the pain is in fuch circum- 
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{tances commonly induced by the diften- 
tion of the periofteum, in confequence of 
the bone becoming enlarged, [ have fre- 
quently made trial of flight fearifications, 
or of bleeding with leeches directiy on the 
pained parts; by which means relief is 
fometimes obtained, when it. cannot be 
procured by any other means. I may 
here alfo remark, in addition to what has 
been faid upon this fubject in a former fec- 
tion, that in every variety of ulcer attend- 
ed with much pain, leeches applied either 
upon the edges of the fores, or directly on 
the ulcer itfelf, are often attended with 
the beft effects, infomuch that I am now in 
the daily habit of ufing them, whenever a 
fore becomes fo inflamed and painful as to 
refift the influence of poultices and the 
other means ufually employed for relief. 

In every carious ulcer, as foon as the 
difeafed part of the bone is taken away, 
the fore hich remains is to be treated 
in the manner that I have already advifed 
for the management of that variety of ul- 
cer, to which, at the time, it may appear 
LO beiong. 
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Sf GTO UN VIL. 


Obfervations on the Cancerous Ulcer. 


§1. Of the Symptoms and Diagnofis af the 


Cancerceus Ulcer. 


Ancers have been generally divided 
into occult and open. By the firft 

are meant thofe hard glandular {fwellings 
accompanied with frequent fhooting pains, 
which, for the moft part, terminate in 
open cancerous ulcers, the uiual appear- 
ances of which are thefe: The edges of 


the ulcer are hard, ragged, and unequal, 
Fp 4 yery 
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very painful, and reverfed, being fometimes 
turned upwards and backwards, and in 
other inftances inwards. The whole fur- 
face of the fore is commonly unequal: In 
fome parts fungous excrefcences arife, 
whilft in others deep excavations take 
place.< he difcharge for the moft part is 
a thin dark-coloured, fetid ichor; and of- 
ten fo acrid as to excoriate, and even to 
deftroy, the nerghbouring parts. In the 
more advanced ftages of cancer, from fome 
of the bloodveffels of the ulcer being ero- 


ded, large quantities of pure blood are of-. 


ten diehard: 

Patients labouring under the real can- 
cerous ulcer, univerfally complain of what 
they term a burning heat over the whole 


ulcerated furface; and this we may re- 


mark i is for the moft part the moft’ tor- 
menting fymptom attending the difeafe. 


Thefe are the moft frequent fymptoms 


of cancer; but the appearances which this 
difeafe affumes are fo various, that it is al- 
moft impoflible in any defeription to com- 
Pee all of them. 

fn 
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In addition to this, however, I may re- 
mark, that we derive fome afliftance in the 
diagnofis of thefe ulcers from their fitua- 
tion, for although cancers occafionally 
occur in every part of the body, yet we 
meet with the greateft proportion, either 
evidently in the fubftance of one or more 
elands, or in thofe parts where glands are 
known to be moft numerous. Thus, fix 
times the number occur in the lips and 
breafts of women, than in all the reft of 
the body befides, 


§ 2. Of the Caufes of Cancer. 


VaRtous opinions have been fuggett- 
ed by authors on the caufe of cancer, 
and various remedies have been recom- 
mended for the cure. But the little fuc- 
cefs which ftill attends our treatment of 
cancer, fhows, that the opinions which 
have been formed of it, have been more 
founded in theory alone, than on practice 
and obfervation; for there is no difeafe 

to 
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to which the human frame its lable, that 
has baffled the power of art more than this 
variety of ulcer. 

Although an acquaintance with the theo- 
ry of cancer might throw fome light on 
the method of cure; yet as all that has 
hitherto been faid upon the fubje, 1s 
merely {peculative, and not fupported by 
experience, any account we could give of 
it, would neither afford entertainment nor 
inftruction. Before going farther, how- 
ever, I fhall examine with attention the 
opinion that has hitherto very commonly 
prevailed, of cancer proceeding from a ge- 
neral affection of the fyftem. 

This is a point, I may remark, of much 
importance in practice: For were it once 
eftablifhed, that cancers are at firft always 
local, no objection could be made to their 
cure by extirpation, as at prefent there 1s 
by many, who contend, that cancers, in 
every inftance, proceed originally from 
fome difeafe in the fyftem; and confe- 
quently, that removing them can have no 
other effeG than to make the difeafe again 

break 
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break out in the fame or fome other part 
of the. body; in which they fay they are 
confirmed, from the little fuccefs that we 
derive from the extirpation of cancer ; the 
difeafe, as they allege, generally return- 
ing, in a great proportion of all that are 
cut. 

If this argument were founded in fact, 
it would no doubt merit much attention; 
though, even in this cafe, it would not be 
conclufive againft the operation, as I fhall 
hereafter endeavour particularly to fhew: 
It will foon however be demonftrated, and 
to many indeed is already known, that a 
much greater proportion recover and do 
well after the extirpation of cancers, than 
many are apt to imagine; and it is pro- 
bably the fault of furgeons, or of patients, 
only, who generally delay the operation 
too lone, that the number of thofe who re- 
cover is not greater than hitherto it has 
been. 

It is of the more importance to have 
the point in queftion confidered, as the 


only account of the fuccefs from extirpa- 
tion, 
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tion, which, till lately, has appeared in this 
country, gives fo bad a profpect of reco- 
very, that it feems to have had the effed 
of deterring many from fubmitting time- 
oufly to this operation ; which, for every 
cafe of cancer, is the only remedy Be 
which we can depend for a cure. 

I alfo think it probable that the fame 
publication, as coming from good autho- 
rity, has had much influence, even with 
practitioners, in making them more averfe 
to the extirpation of cancers, than they’ 
otherwife probably would have been. 

The publication to which I allude, is 
that of the late juftly efteemed Dr Alex. 
Monro, in Vol. V. of Edinburgh Medical 
Eflays; where the Dodtor fays, “ Of near 
“‘fixty cancers which I have been prefent 
“at the extirpation of, only four patients 
“« remained free of the difeafe at the end 
“of two years: Three of ‘thefe lucky 
* people had occult cancers in the breaft, 
** and the fourth had an ulcerated cancer 
SCornedipes | 

The 
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The Doctor likewife obieryes, that .of 
the few he had an opportunity of feeing 
the difeafe relapfe in, it was always more 
violent, and made a.quicker progrefs, than 
it commonly did in others on whom: no 
operation had been performed. He there- 
fore propoles by way of queftion, “ Whe- 
“ther ought cancerous..tumors to be ex- 
“ tirpated, or ought the palliative method 
only to be followed when they cannot be 
“-refolved?’’ and, upon. the whole, he con- 
cludes againft their! extirpation; except in 
fuch as are of the. occult kind,.in young 
healthy people, and. that have been pro- 
duced by bruifes or other external caufes. 
In all other cafes, the Door obferves,, it 
thould. be. the. patient’s earneft entreaty 
only, after the danger of a relapfe has been 
explained, that fhould make a furgeon un- 
dertake the operation. iu dees ad 

That Dr Monro, from. obferving the 
difeate return fo frequently, fhould be of 
this opinion, is;not furprifing:; And if no 
better fucceis fhould, in . general, attend 
the extirpation of cancers, it would no 

| doubr 
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doubt be an obje@tion to the practice ; 
and this efpecially, if all the cafes which 
relapfe, fhould be attended with more in- 
veterate and more painful fymptoms, than 
either occurred before the operation, of 
than probably would have taken place, if 
the tumors had not been extirpated. 

But the experience of many practition- 
ers fince Dr Monro’s publication, has been 
attended with much greater fuccels ; and 
one late publication, which I hall pre- 
fently notice, puts it beyond a doubt, that 
a much greater proportion have recovered 
from cancers by means of extirpation, 
than of thofe which were treated in the 
fame manner in the courfe of his experi- 
ence. It will not therefore appear to be 
improper, to attempt to difcover the rea- 
fon of the DoGor’s great want of fuccefs 
in fach cafes, in comparifon with what 
others have met with; and this, it 1s pre- 
fumed, it will not be difficult to do. 

It may, [ think, be confidered as cer- 
tain, that the fooner cancers are removed, 


the greater will be the chance of a perma- 
nent 
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_hent cure, and vice ver/a. Now, it is pro- 
bable, that the high rank which Dr Monro 
bore in his profeflion, both as an anato- 
mift and furgeon, would be the means of 
his being confulted in more bad. and old 
cafes of cancer; as well.as of other dif- 
eaies, than perhaps any other practitioner 
of his time. Patients in the country, with 
flight cafes of cancer, have them gene- 
rally taken off by their own furgeons ; 
but whenever they become inveterate, by 
jong ftanding or otherwife, they always 
refort to a town; to the capital, when they 
can conveniently do fo; and there the 
moit eminent in his profeffion is naturally 
confulted.. This being the cafe, we need 
not wonder at the want of fuccefs in many 
of the operations performed in fuch cafes 
of cancer as occurred to Dr Monro. From 
the caule to which I allude, a great pro- 
portion of the whole would be of the worft 
kind; fo that we need not be furprifed ei- 
ther at the bad fuccefs of the operations 
that were advifed, or at the opinion which 
the Doctor afterwards formed of them. 
While 
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While fuch unfavourable cafes as thefe 
would mott frequently occur to Dr Monro 
in private practice ; thofe which he would 
meet with at the Infirmary: would, in ge- 
neral, be equally bad. For, in every hof 
pital, it is commonly the worft cates that 
Are met with 3-as, before applying for this 
kind of afliftance; private: furgeons are 
ufially-confulted, who generally retain the | 
patient under their own management, if 
the cafe does not: appear to be, deiperate, 
or if any reputation is likely ‘to: be got 
from an operation: While, on the contra- 
ry, when thedifeafe is evidently mvete- 
rate, and when an: operation therefore 
would be attended with much rifk, the pa- 
tient is’ always fent’ to’a public hofpital. 
So that no fair judgement, from the refult 
of fuch: experience, in cancerous cafes) e- 
fpecially, can ever be formed; unlefs at the 
fame time thefe different, cirrcumitances 
are properly confidered, and:due allowance 
made for them. foe | 

This, in my opinion, is the only way im 
which the great want’ of fuccefs which at- 

tended 
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tended the extirpation of cancers. in the 
courfe of Dr Monro’s experience, can be 
~ accounted for ; and it explains it, I think, 
in a very fatisfactory manner: So that 
the only conclufion that can be drawn 
from this part of the Doétor’s paper, is, 
that there is little chance of fuccefs from 
extirpation in the more advanced ftates 
of cancer; a circumftance which ought, 
therefore, to make us advife the operation 
in the earlieft ftages of the difeafe, when 
there is much reafon to think that in ge- 
neral it would fucceed. 

Such expectations will perhaps, by many, 
be confidered as too fanguine ; and they 
no doubt would be fo, if the fuccefs which 
in general attends the operation, was all 
that could be attained; but that it has 
hitherto for the moft part proved unfuc- 
ce{sful, fhould not be imputed either to 
the nature of the difeafe, or to the fault 
of the remedy; but entirely to its being, 
in a great proportion of cafes, delayed too 
long, till the fyftem has become fo much 
infected, that we fhould rather wonder at 

Vou. II. Aa the 
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the operation fucceeding fo frequently, as 
even in the general courfe of practice it 
appears to have done. | : 

‘This being a very important practical 
queftion, I think it right, in fupport of the 
opinion which I have given of it, to in- | 
troduce a fhort abftraét from a late publi- 
cation on cancers, by the late Mr James 
Hill, an eminent furgeon in Dumfries, 
who, in the courfe of an extenfive prac- 
tice, had more experience in the treat- 
ment of cancer, than often falls to as 
fhare of an individual. 

Inthe year 1772, the date of this pu-_ 
blication, Mr Hill had extirpated from 
different parts of the body, eighty-eight 
genuine cancers, which were all ulcerated 
except four; and all the patients, except 
two, recovered of the operation. — 

Of the firft forty-five cafes, only one 
proved unfuccefsful; in three more, the 
cancer broke out again in different parts ; 
and ina fifth there were threatenines of 
fome tumors at ardiftance from the ori- 
einal difeafe. Thefe tumors, however, 

| did 
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did not appear till three years after the 
operation, and the woman was carried off 
by a fever before they had made any pro- 
grefs. All the reft of the forty-five con- 
tinued well as long as they lived ; or are 
fo, fays Mr Hill, at this day. One of them 
furvived the operation above thirty years ; 
and fifteen were then alive, although the 
laft of them was cured in March 1761. 

Of the next thirty-three, one lived only 
four months; and in five more the cancer 
broke out afrefh, after having been once 
healed. The reafon why, out of forty- 
five cafes, only four or five proved unfuc- 
cefsful, and fix out of thirty-three, was as 
follows. 

“ The extraordinary fuccefs I met with,”’ 
continues our author, “ made cancerous 
patients refort to me from all corners of 
the country, feveral of whom, after delay- 
ing till there was little probability of a 
cure by extirpation or any other means, 
forced me to perform the operation, con- 
trary both to my judgment and inclina- 
tion.”’ 


Aag Upon 
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Upon a furvey in April 1764, made with 
a view to publication, the numbers flood 
thus: Totalcured of different ages from 
eighty downwards, fixty-three ; of whom 
there were then living, in all thirty-nine. 
Tn twenty-eight of that number, the ope- 
ration had been performed more than two 
years before, and in eleven it had been 
done in the courfe of the laft two years. 

So that, upon the whole, after a courfe 
of thirty years practice, thirty-nine of 
fixty-three patients were alive and found ; 
which gives Mr Hill occafion to obferve, 
that the different patients lived as long 
after the extirpation of the cancers, as, 
according to the bills of mortality, they 
would have done, had they never had any 
cancers, or undergone any operation. 

The remaining twenty-five, which com- 
pletes the eighty-cight, were cured fince 
the year 1764. Twenty-two of thefe had 
been cured, at leaft, two years; and fome 
of them, it may be remarked, were feventy 
years, and one ninety years old. 

In 
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In the year 1770, the fum of the whole 
ftood thus: Of eighty-eight cancers, ex- 
tirpated at leaft two years before; not 
cured, two ; broke out afreth, nine ; threat- 
ened with a relapfe, one; in all, twelve; 
which is lefs than a feventh part ‘of the 
whole number. At that time there were 
about forty patients alive and found, whofe 
cancers had been extirpated be ibe two 
years before. BITE 

I have been the more particular in’ gi- 
ving this account of Mr Hill’s fuecefs in 
cafes of cancer, as it is the lateft, and per- 
haps the moft confiderable, even in point 
of number, that the public was ever fa- 
voured with: And I am the more readily 
induced to it, from having aflifted at many 
of the operations; and from knowing that 
no fallacy or miftake could occur in the 
relation, Mr Hill having been fo exact, as 
to keep a regifter of every cafe of import- 
ance that came under his management. 

From. thefe and other authentic facts, 
which if neceflary might be adduced, of 


the fuccefs attending the extirpation of 
ge ge cancers, 
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cancers, there is much reafon to conclude, 
that the difeafe, in general, 1s local; and 
that a general cancerous taint feldom, or 
perhaps never, occurs, but in confequence 
of the cancerous virus being abforbed from 
fome local affection. , 

The particular nature of the cancerous 
virus, | do not pretend to know; nor will 
it perhaps ever be difcovered: But it 1s 
not unreafonable to fuppofe, that external 
accidents merely, may produce fuch an 
effect upon particular parts, as to induce 
the formation of a matter, even as acrid 
as that of cancer. 

Thus. we have, daily inftances of vitia- 
ted fores producing very acrid matter, 
which could not previoufly have exifted 
in the blood : And, if this is the cafe, why 


may not fome peculiar affection of a part — 


contribute to the formation of cancer- 
ous matter? The one may be conceived 
a priori, juft as probably to occur as the 
other; and it does, I apprehend, as cer- 
tainly do fo, 

rise The 
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_ The ordinary fituation of cancers may, 
in, fome meafure too, account for the dif- 
charge which they afford being even more 
acrid and virulent than that of any other 
kind of ulcer. For being in general feat- 
ed in the glands, which are known, even 
in more fimple affections, never to pro- 
duce good matter, it is not improbable, 
but, by fome peculiar irritation applied to 
a gland, that fuch a difpofition may be in- 
duced in it, as to terminate in the forma- 
tion even of cancerous matter ; which 
being allowed to remain, and abforption 
to take place, the whole fyftem comes. at 
length to be as it were faturated with it 
and thus a general affection, or what may 
be termed the Cancerous Diathefis, is pro- 
duced, from what at firft was only a local 
pad ete ages | 

I have thus endeavoured to fhow, that 
cancer may be produced by external ac- 
cident merely, without having recourie to 
the fuppofition of any internal affection. 
But thofe who think that the latter always 
previoufly takes place, allege, that, “ Al- 

As at though 
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though external violence fometimes appa- 
rently excites cancer; yet that it would 
never be produced in this manner, unlefs 
a predifpofition fubfifted in the habit at 
the fame time ; and that, although cancers 
from this caufe fucceed in fome inftances 
to external accidents, yet that in moft in- 
{tances they occur without the interven- 
tion of any violence whatever.”’ 

‘That this is the cafe will not by any 
practitioner be denied? But it may, how- 
ever, be explained upon very different 
principles from what it commonly has 
been; and in a manner, too, that will ra- 
ther tend to confirm the opinion of can- 
cer being, in general, a local difeafe. 

I have already obferved, that, in a great 
proportion of cafes, the glands appear 
evidently to be the feat of the difeafe ; 
which renders it probable, that, in all, 
they are the parts originally affected ; 
and that the neighbouring foft parts come 
only to fuffer in confequence of their vi- 
cinity to thefe: Or perhaps, in fome few 
cafes, cancerous ulcers may break out in 

parts 
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parts not glandular, from the whole’ fy- 
ftem being tainted by the abforption of 
difeafed matter from the long continu- 
ance of a cancerous gland in any one 
part. i : i ale 
This being the cafe, we may eafily con- 
ceive how fingle glands may become af- 
fected, without the intervention of “any 
evident external’ caufe: For the circula- 
-tion in the glands, being carried on by a 
fet of veffels much more minute than thofe 
with which other parts of the body are 
fupplied, obftructions will more readily 
and eafily form in them; and a gland be- 
ing once obftructed, the ftimulus and irri- 
tation which it excites, may, it is proba- 
ble, have nearly the fame effet, and be 
attended with the fame confequences, as 
commonly occur from a blow or a bruife. 
In this manner, too, without having re- 
courfe to any peculiar cancerous difpofi- 
tion in the fyftem, we may account for 
all thofe cafes of cancer that- occur from 
inflammation in the breafts of women 3; as 
likewife thofe which fo frequently happen 


ta 
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to women about the period at which the 
menfes leave them; and alfo for fuch as 
fometimes fucceed to fevers and other 
difeafes, and of which, in fome inftances, 
they feem, as it were, to be the termina- 

tion. vic 
In every affection arifing from any of 
thefe caufes, there 1s always a preternatur al 
flow of blood, or of fome other fluid, to 
the difeafed part: which, when it happens 
to be to the cellular fubftance, an abicefs is 
produced 3; when to the pleura, membranes 
of the eye, or any fuch parts as from their 
firmnefs of texture do not favour the ex- 
travafation of fluids, violent inflammation 
enfues ; and, when the fubftance of a gland 
is the part to which a determination is 
made, it being neither, as we know from 
experience, fo proper as the cellular mem- 
brane for the formation of pus, nor from 
its foftnefs fo fufceptible of inflammation 
as a membrane, an indolent hard f{welling, 
is, merely by the obftrudction and diften- 
tion of the veflels of the gland, very na- 
turally produced, And a tumor of this 
kind 
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kind having once taken place, it general- 
ly remains for fome time in its original in- 
dolent ftate, till, by increafe of bulk, or 
perhaps from external violence, an irrita- 
tion fufficient to excite fome confiderable 
degree of inflammation is applied to it; 
which, being prevented by the nature of 
the affected part from ending in fuppura- 
tion, generally at laft terminates in what 
we call Cancer, as in other foft parts of 
the body it would in gangrene, if not 
previoufly refolved, or brought to {upp 
ration. | 
This objection, therefore, of cancer ap- 
pearing more frequently without than with 
the intervention of external accident, does 
not, when properly confidered, appear to 
be of any importance : and from the whole 
of what has been faid, this conclufion, I 
think, may be drawn, That cancers, in 
yery few inftances, ever arife froma ge- 
neral difeafe of the fyftem; but, on the 
contrary, are, at their firft appearance, al- 
moft always local. 
| Such 
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Such a conclufion, were we better ac- 
quainted with the nature of cancer than 
as yet we are, would, it is probable, ap- 
pear to be founded in fa@. The reafons 
for adopting it, appear to be ftronger than 
any that have been adduced in fupport of 
the contrary opinion; and, at any rate, 
it can never prove fo detrimental to man- 
kind, as the contrary opinion would do, 
were it univerfally adopted; for, by pre- 
venting patients with cancer from having 
the difeafe extirpated, it would, as long as 
it prevailed, be the means of their negleét- 
ing the only remedy which, fo far as we 
know, ought ever to be trufted. 
~ With refpe@ to that circumftance, ta- 
ken notice of in the paper lately quoted 
from Dr Monro, of cancer being always 
more violent, and making a quicker pro 
gref{s upon returning after extirpation, than 
in patients on whom no operation had 
been performed, this may in fome inftan- 
ces be the cafe, although I have met with 
no inftances of its being fo: But were. it 
even to happen frequently, yet ftill it 

would 
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would not be a, valid objection to the prac- 
tice of extirpation ; and would appear on- 
ly to be an additional reafon for our ad- 
vifing the operatiqn at an early period 
of the difeafe, in order to guard as much 
as poflible againft the poffibility of a re- 


turn. 


§ 3. Of the Treatment of Cancer. 


From all that has been hitherto faid, it 
is evident, that, in the treatment of can- 
cer, no benefit is to be expected from in- 
ternal medicines: Nor is any dependence 
to be placed on external applications, fur- 
ther than with the view of palliating par- 
ticular fymptoms. 

Various remedies have at different times 
been held out ta the public as cures for 
cancer ; but none was ever more extolled 
than cicuta; a remedy, however, which, 
in this country, has by no means anfwer- 
ed the expectations that at firft we were 


led to form of it. 
The 
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The inefficacy indeed of cicuta has now 
proved fo univerfal, that there feems lit- 
tle occafion ‘here to fay any thing with 
re{peé& to it: I fhall only juft obferve, that 
although in’ a great number of cafes I 
have known it exhibited with all manner 
of attention; yet, in real cancer, I never 
knew it, nor indeed any other remedy, 
produce a cure. 

In fimple cafes of enlarged glands, I 
have frequently, indeed, known cicuta 
prove ufeful ; and in the advanced ftages of 
cancer, where excifion has not been agreed 
on, I have in different inftances known it 
give relief, and render the difcharge lefs 
acrid than it was before; but this is all 
the credit that it merits, and the removal 
of cancer by extirpation being the only 
remedy upon which dependence fhould be 
placed, it ought in every inftance to be 
advifed almoft as foon as the difeafe is 
known to exit. | 

Some remarks will be given on the mode 
of operating for the removal of cancer 
when we come to treat of cancer of the 

mamma 
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mamma and teftis. It may not, however, 
in this place, be improper to offer a few 
general obfervations on the fubje@. 
rt. The removal of cancer fhould, even 
in the flighteft and moft trivial cafes, be 
done with the fcalpel in preference to 
cauftic ; the ufe of which, though in one 
form or another much recommended by 
many, ought, for obvious reafons, to be 
laid afide. | 
The irritation generally produced by 
cauftic, together with the pain and in- 
flammation which enfue from it, are, in 
all cafes of cancer, very ftronge objections 
againit it. Plunket’s remedy, which is 
evidently a kind of cauftic, and which ap- 
pears to confift chiefly of arfenic, has, 
ike every other medical fecret, been great- 
ly extolled; but it is not probable, if the 
cafes in which it has been ufed were known, 
that it would be found to have produced 
any advantages which might not more 
fpeedily, and with more certainty, have 
been obtained from the {fcalpel. 
ye sf 
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2. In whatever part of the body can- 
cer is feated, every part of it fhould be 
removed, otherwife no advantage will be 
- derived from the operation.. Even every 
indurated gland in the neighbourhood of a 
cancerous fore, fhould juft as certainly be 
taken away as the ulcer itfelf ; for if allow- 
ed to remain, a return of the difeafe may 
with certainty be looked for. 

Although it is always proper, however, 
to extirpate every part that is difeafed, 
none of the external teguments fhould be 
ever unneceflarily deftroyed, nor fhould 
more of them be taken away than 1s al- 
together requifite: For the fmaller the 
cicatrix that remains after the cure, the 
lefs will be the confequent irritation : 
And, perhaps from this circumftance, too, 
the chance will be lefs of the difeafe re- 
turning. 

At leaft, in the Infirmary of this place, 
the extirpation of cancerous lips has for 
a confiderable time paft proved much 
more fuccefsful than this operation ufually 
does; and the only obvious caufe for it 1s, 

that 
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- that'during that petiod, ina great propor- 
tion-of cafes, thé operation: has beén per- 
' formed: in the manner commonly pradtifed 
for-the ‘hare-lip's Wags ay wetys narrow 
cicatrix is’always left. ewile id 
[, alfo think it ore to pee Pea 
very extenfive ulcers in. thefe parts admit 
of being cured in;this manner; 3 for the 
lip. béing, compofed of parts: of :ealy \ex- 
tenfion, it cannot, but from, experience, 
be imagined, how far they may be brought 
to firetch. In dome inflances, where more 
, than half of the under- lip has been taken 
away, [I have brought the remaining parts 
to firetch fo, far, as to admit-.of!a,cure.in 
the hare-lip form, ard with ltle defor- 
mity. bemg:produced,,.. And, in like man- 
ner, in eancers of the mamma, when the 
external. tezuments. are not, wholly. dii- 
ealed, fo much of;them | may,/im general, 
be preferved, as willbe fufficient for co-. 
vering a confiderable part of the wound, 
by which the cure will be a¢complithed, 
botl» with more certainty and. expedition, 
chan it-othétwifé wouldsbes;, o Yeiiits 
»WVou. II, B b When 
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When the fkin and teguments which 
have thus been preferved, can be retain- 
ed in their fituation, either by the uniting 
bandage, or pieces of adhefive plafter, it 
ought always to be done; but in general 
it anfwers better to fecure any loofe por- 
tions of the parts which have been di- 
vided, by means of the interrupted or 
twifted futures. The difference of pain 
produced by this is inconfiderable; and 
we are always more certain of fecuring 
the {kin with ligatures, than by any other 
means. 

In the ordinary method of extirpating 
cancerous breafts, a very extenfive fore is 
always left: By the retraction of the di- 
vided fkin, it frequently appears to be at 
leaft twice the fize of the tumor newly 
removed: By this means a copious fup- 
puration takes place, which in weakly 
conftitutions is apt to do harm; the cure 
is always tedious; and the cicatrix which 
remains, being of confiderable extent, 
the parts are afterwards more expofed to 
injuries. No more fkin fhould therefore, 

be 
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be removed than is really difeafed: If a 
limple incifion is made through the {kin 
and cellular fubftance along the courfe 
of the tumor, all the found teguments 
which cover it may thus be {epara- 
ted from it; and on the tumor being ex- 
tirpated, and the teguments again re- 
placed, they may be retained in their fitu- 
ation in the manner I have mentioned, 
either by ligatures, the uniting bandage, 
or vith the affiftance of adhefive platters. 
In this manner I have, in different inftan- 
‘ces, accomplifhed the cure of fores re- 
maining after the extirpation of cancerous 
breafts, in the {pace of three weeks or a 
month; which, in the ufual method of | 
performing this operation, would not have 
healed in lefs than eight or ten weeks. 

3. After all the cancerous parts have 
been removed, if the fore cannot be en- 
tirely covered by fuch portions of the fkin 
as have been faved, and if any confider+ 
able quantity of blood is difcharged by 
the imaller veffels, the remaining wound 
fhould be dreffed in the ufual manner with 

Bb2 dry 
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dry lint ; but when this does not happen, 
no dreflings anfwer fo well as pledgets of 
one or other of the mild ointments that I 
have already had - occafion to mention } 
and, when the dreffings can be eafily re- 
moved, by a free fuppuration coming on, 
the:fore being now inthe ftate of a fimple 
ulcer from any other caufe, muft be treat- 
ed accordingly, and a cure. promoted as 
quickly as poflible. 

4. Some ‘little time ators dhe ite 
heals up, an iffue’ fhould. be introduced, 
fo that it may come: to difcharge freely 
before the ‘cicatrix is: formed. This 1s 
particularly proper when the difeaie has 
been of long duration, or produced by,a 
redundancy of fluids. in the fyftem, ‘el- 
ther from fupprefled menfes, or any other 
caufe. In this manner, iffues I conceive 
may frequently prove ufeful in prevent- 
ing the return of cancers after extirpa- 
tion. | | 

/It has been: fihibeintes advifed, as the 
beft method of forming an iffue, to keep 
the part open from whence a cance 

tumor 
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tumor has been extirpated. I ftrongly 
fufpect, however, that the irritation. pro- 
duced; by an iflue, dire@ly upon the -old 
feat of a cancer, may fometimes do mif- 
chief: And as all the advantages attend- 
ing the practice ‘are probably to. be ob- 
tained. from iflues wherever they. are feat- 
ed, [ would therefore always advife the 
fore itfelf to be healed quickly, and an 
iffue introduced, in fome other part. After 
cancers of the mamma. it ‘was at one time 
a frequent practice in the Royal Infirma- 
ry here; to put a feton imto-the fide, near 
to the original feat of the difeafe: As it 
appeared to produce confiderable advan- 
tages, and as the fide is perhaps as conve- 
nient a fituation for a drain as any other, 
it may therefore be preferred. _ | 
Thefe are, in general, the different cir- 
-cuinftancés requiring attention in the ex- 
tirpation of cancers: And as, from what 
has already been faid, the removal of the 
difeafed parts feems to be the only effec- 
tual remedy in cancer, there are few cir- 
cumftances only, which fhould ever pre- 
Br by 3 vent 
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vent us from putting it in practice: And 
thefe, in general, are, 

1. When cancerous ulcers, and fcirrhous 
glands, have appeared in different parts 
of the body, the removal of one of thefe, 
as it would not probably prove effectual, 
fo, in fuch circumftances, the operation 
ought not to be advifed. 

2. When a cancerous tumor adheres fo 
firmly to the parts beneath, that the 
whole cannot be removed, whilft at the — 
fame time it might be dangerous to extir- 
pate along with it thofe parts with which 
it is connected, extirpation can never be 
advifable. Thus cancers adhering to the 
trachea arteria, or to the coats of a large 
artery, can never, without much hazard, 
be extirpated. : 

One inftance of the rafhnefs of a fur- 
geon, In attempting an operation in fuch 
circumftances, fell within my own know- 
ledge. In an attempt to cut out a large 
{cirrhous tumor, feated «pon, and lying 
immediately contiguous to, the femoral 
artery, and fo high in the thigh, that a 

| | tourniquet 
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tourniquet could not .be applied, the arte- 
ry was unfortunately opened, and the pa- 
tient died immediately. 

But the attachment of cancerous tu- 
mors to the circumjacent mufcles or ten- 
dons, fhould never entirely prevent their 
extirpation ; for confiderable portions of 
thefe may, without much inconvenience, 
be taken away along with them. Thus 
we are often under the neceflity of taking 
away large portions of the pectoral muicle 
along with cancerous tumors of the mam- 
ma, and for the moft part without any im- 
portant confequences. 

In a paper upon cancer, by the celebrated 
Monfieur le Cat of Rouen, inferted in the 
firft volume of Memoirs of the Academy 
of Surgery at Paris; the author is clear- 
Jy of opinion, that extirpation is the only 
remedy to be depended on, and advifes it 
in the moft defperate cafes, On the point 
which we are now confidering, he goes a 
much greater length than from experience 
I could venture to do: But, independent 
of the authority of fuch a refpectable au- 

Bb4 thor, 
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thor, and ‘of the imftances he mentions of 
the fuccefs of his practice, I think there 1s 
no caufe to doubt of its being better. to 
follow his advice, than to allow a patient 
Jabouring under cancer: to remain with 
the certain profpect of fufferimg a mifer- 
able death, without making trial of the 
only remedy which art can afford. For, 
however fixed a cancerous tumor may be, 
if the parts to which it adheres, can, with- 
out much danger, be removed, and if the 
cafe is otherwife favourable, the opera- 
tion ought undoubtedly to be advited *. 
This was my opinion feveral years ago, 
when the firft edition of this work was 
publifhed. Since that period, I have met 
with many inftances of very bad cancers, 
particularly of the mamma; in fome of 
which, attachments occurred to the pe- 
riofteum of the ribs; and in others, the 
| | difeate 


* Upon this fubject M. le Cat exprefles himfelf thus : 
« Ladherence d’un cancer aux mufcles peloraux, aux 
cétes méme, ne fera pas un excufe valable, fi ces mufeles, 
fi ces attaches de la tameur aux cétes, peuvent etre em- 
portés, de fagon qu'il ne refte que de fain au dela.” Loco 


Citato. 
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difeafe was found to extend to the corre- 
fponding clavicle, and frequently by a 
chain of mdurated glands to the very bot- 
tomof the arm-pit. Very few cafes, how-, 
ever, have occurred, in which, by cautious 
diffechron, the difeafed parts were not to- 
tally extirpated; and in every. inftance 
where this was found to be practicable, 
much advantage was evidently ‘derived 
from it: Many have, no. doubt, experien- 
ced ,returns of the difeafe; but in many, 
no return of the difeafe has been as yet 
experienced 3 and, even in thofe cafes 
which relapfed, much rehef has been de- 
rived from the operation, by the pain and 
miferyiof the patient being for fome time 
removed by it; ‘whilft, im no imftance, 
were the fymptoms which enfued from a 
return of the difeafe, more fevere, than 
thofe to: which the pati ent had aeee a 

been lable. | 
3. This operation ought never to re ad- 
vifed, where the difeated parts are fo fitua- 
tedas to prevent them from being totally 
removed, ias is the cafe: in’ cancers of the 
uterus, 
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uterus, of the liver, rectum, and fome other 
parts. | 

When, from the exiftence of one or all 
,of thefe caufes, a cancer cannot with pro- 
priety be removed, our next object is to 


palliate the different fymptoms, fo that 


the difeafe may be rendered as eafy as pof- 
fible. 

Whatever might excite heat or inflamma- 
tion, fhould be carefully guarded againft: 
A diet confifting almoft entirely of milk 
and vegetables, I have found to anfwer 
beft: Animal food, fpirits, wine, and fer- 
mented liquors of every kind, excepting 
{mall beer and fpruce beer, do harm. And 
I have uniformly found, that the progrefs 
of cancer has been haftened by bodily fa- 


tigue, and whatever.excites anxiety, or an 


uneafy ftate of mind. 

The fetor of cancerous ulcers being at 
all times difagreeable, and the matter u- 
fually thin and acrid, are circumftances 
_ which, in the treatment of this difeafe, 
merit particular attention. In this view, 
hemlock frequently proves ufeful, both as 

an 
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an internal medicine and an external ap- 
plication. For internal ufe, two prepara- 
tions of the remedy are commonly ufed ; 
the powder, and extract: But as the pow- 
der feems to poflefs all the virtues of the 
extract, and not being hable to be injured 
in the preparation, it fhould, for this rea- 
fon, be in general preferred. The extent 
of the dofe, and number of repetitions, 
can only be determined by trial; and are 
circumftances to be at all times regulated 
by the ftrength of the patient, and ftate of 
the ftomach at the time. 

When recent hemlock can be got, a 
quantity of the juice being mixed with 
the common emollient poultice, affords a 
very ufeful application for cancerous fores; 
and in the winter-feafon, when the juice 
cannot be obtained, the dry powder made 
into a poultice in the fame manner, an- 
fwers nearly the fame purpofe. Carrot 
poultices are frequently ufed for leflening 
the fetor of the difcharge; and in this 
yiew they often prove ufeful. I have com- 

, monly 
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monly found, however, that gre: proves 
{till more effectual. | 

A. good difcharge being’ obtained, it 
common unguentum cereum is the mildetft 
and moft fimple application we can em- 
ploy, and the parts fhould be drefled with 
it more or lefs frequently, as' the difcharge 
ig more or lefs*copious : Care, however, 
fhould be’ taken at the different dreffings, 
to preventias much as poflible the admif- 
fion of air, which in every ulcer, but more 
efpecially’ in ‘cancer, always does harm, 
both by exciting irritation, and im vitia- 
ting the difcharge. 
The violent {hooting pains Saisie prove 
always fo diftrefsful in cancer, become fre- 
quently moderate by a continued ufe of 
cicuta; but when this does not happen, 
opiates muft be employed in dofes fufhiei- 
ent for the purpofe. Thefe pains, too, 
are fometimes relieved by warm-emollient 
fomentations ; and, in other inftances, by 
‘bathing the parts from time to time with 
a weak folution of faccharum faturni. 


One 
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One very .diftrefsful fymptom of the 
late. ftages, of cancer requires particular 
notice. mean the hemorrhagy, which, 
in fome inftances, occurs from: the arte- 
ries, corroded, by the acrimony. of, the 
matter, and) in others fromjthe veims .on 
the furface of the tumor becoming. tur- 
gid, and. burfting from time _.to; time : 
When, blood proceeds from, arteries de- 
ftroyed, by the progrefs of., the: “ difeate, 
doffils "of foft lint dipped in. tingtyure 
of myrrh .or ether, and applied. with 
gentle preflure, is perhaps the beft, reme- 
dy we can employ ; but when it proceeds 
from the burfting of turgid veins, we have 
it in our power) to prevent it, by, opening 
one of them occafionally with a lancet, fo 
as to take away an ounce or two at once: 
This relieves the painful burning fenfation 
with which patients labouring. under. can- 
cer, are) often feverely diftrefled, and it 
prevents that fudden eruption of bigod, to 
which they are liable, and which, by co- 
ming unexpectedly, proves much niore a- 


larming. than when they are prepared to 
look 
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look for it: Neither does the operation ap- 
pear to be hazardous: It was firft propo- 
fed and adopted by a patient whom I faw 
along with Dr Gilchrift and Mr Harley 
of Dumfries: The lady herfelf, from be- 
ing frequently alarmed, and incommo- 
ded with the blood burfting out in the 
night-time, and in fome inftances when in, 
company, infifted at laft on the turgid 
veins being’ opened ; it anfwered the pur- 
pofe completely ; and I have fince that pe- 
riod advifed the fame operation to others, 
with equal advantage : It gives little or no 
pain; the relief derived from it is confi- 
derable; and it is done without hazard, 
for the flow of blood from the orifice made 
with the lancet, is, for the moft part, in- 
confiderable. 

_ With due attention to the circumftances 
I have pointed out, particularly to the pre- 
fervation of a well-conditioned difcharge; 
and by a well-timed ufe of opiates, very 
bad cafes of cancer may in fome inftances 
be fo far palliated, as to render them, in 
fome meature, tolerable ; though never to 


fuch 
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fuch a degree as to prevent the fufferers 
from regreting daily their not having, in 
due time, had recourfe to extirpation. 
Various remedies have at different times 
been propofed for the cure of cancers, of 
which, in the courfe of this treatife, I 
have taken little or no notice. Of thefe, 
cicuta, belladona, and different prepara- 
tions of arfenic, have been moft frequent- 
ly employed. But although cicuta, as I 
have obferved above, has, in fome inftan- 
ces, appeared to correct the difcharge of 
cancerous fores, yet neither this nor any 
other remedy, fo far as I know, has ever 
accomplifhed a cure.-—We have heard of 
arfenic proving ufeful in cancers, not only 
as an external application, but as an inter- 
nal remedy: But although I have employ- 
ed it in various cafes, the refult of thefe 
trials has never proved in any degree ade- 
quate to the accounts which have been 
given of it; while even the {malleft dofes, 
when long continued, have excited fevere 
degrees of naufea, pains in the bowels,’ 
and other fymptoms of poifon. 
In 
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In’ a publication. by the late Mr Juftar 
mond of London;.we. find an. efcharotic 
much. recommended. for. the removal of 
cancer: It:was. long employed. in. Vi- 


enna.--and, other, ,partsof Germany. ; and 
as Mr. Juftamond,. whofe , experience «in. 


cancer appears to have, been extenfive, 


{peaks highly, of it, I think it right to 
mention it. Although I have often, ufed. 
it, however, I have! not as yet. obferved 


any real advantage ‘to. enlue from it; but 


as no remedy fhould be haftily rejected, 


when recommended, by, an author of re- 
putation, I am refolved to, give it.a fur- 
ther trial. .,This application is a compo- 
fition of -fteel. and fal ammoniac infufed 
in; fpirit of, wine, with a certain propor- 
tion of oil of! tartar and fpirit of. vitriol. 
The edges,. as well as the hard, tumors or 


excrefcences, which frequently. arife | m) 


cancerous ulcers, are by Mr Juftamond’s 
method’ kept conftantly mot with this 
liquid; and during the ufe of. it, he like- 


wife recommends an internal ufe of fteel 
and fal ammoniac in the form of. flores. 


martiales. 
In 
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In other ulcers attended with a dif. 
charge of thin fetid matter, and in which 
tonics appear to be indicated, I have in 
different inflances ufed the flores mar- 
tiales with advantage; but, as I have al- 
ready obferved, neither this, nor any other 
medicine, has ever, in the courfe of my 
experience, produced any material benefit 
in cancery 

The flores martiales; may be given ei- 
ther in the form of pills, or in powders. 
They feldom produce ficknefs, and may 
therefore be given in larger dofes than 
thofe commonly employed.—The fir 
fhould not exceed twelve or fifteen grains : 
but in a gradual manner they may be in~ 
creafed to half a drachm or more, to be re- 
peated three, four, or five times daily. In 
every cafe where fteel medicines are pro- 
per, the flores martiales, by conveying the 
remedy in a very fubtile form, are perhaps 
preferable to any other preparation *. 

Vouk »: Cc SE C- 


* Thofe who have not an opportunity of perufing Mr 
Juftamond’s treatife, may with to have the prefcription for 
the 
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SECTION IX. 


Obfervations on the Cutaneous Ulcer. 


§ 1. General remarks on Cutaneous Affections. 


[EW difeafes are lefs underftood by 

BH. practitioners, than thofe of the fkin. 
This, indeed, is the cafe, both with fuch as. 
are attended with fever, and thofe that are 
| not 


the liquid which he recommends fo warmly as an applica- 
tion in cancer. It is as follows: 

R. Ramentor. ferri lotor. et fupra ignem in vafe 
aperto ficcatorum et minutiffime contuforum, falis am- 
moniaci in pulverem redacti, a; unc. iv. Mixta dentur 
in retortam terream optime in fundo et circumferentia 
lege. artis minutam, imponatur hee capella, admovea- 
tur vas vitreum recipiens, quod bene lutetur: detur ignis 
in gradu digeftionis; et dum retorta calefieri incipit, 

| augeatur 
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not: It is, however, more efpecially fo 
with the latter, which only it is here ne- 
CHES ceflary 


augeatur fucceflive ad fublimationis, finitaque fublimatione 
ad calcinationis, gradum. Hoo facto fucceflive refrigera- 
tione committatur retorta, et ex refrigerata fractaque ac- 
cipiatur calcinatum in fundo herens, caput mortuum te- 
ratur, et fubigetur minutiffime in mortario lapideo ; dein 
fubactum imponatur in vas vitreum, et affundantur fpiri- 
tus vini rectificatiffimi, empyreumaticam odorem non redo- 
lentis, lb. ij.. Agitentur fepius primis o¢to horis: poft vi- 
ginti quatuor horas agitatis, denuo inftilletur, tribus qua- 
tuorve interftitiis obfervatis, acerrimi, ut vulgo vocatur, 
olei vitrioli nigri unc. 1.—ad quamvis inflillationem fem- 
per mixta agitando; deinde in quiete permittantur per 
Viginti quatuor horas; his elapfis, decantetur tinétara ; te- 
fiduo vero in fundo, affundantur prioris fpiritus vini 1b. ¥. 
Agitentur iterum pluries, dein extractio de novo relin- 
quatur per viginti quatuor horas; his tranfaétis inftilletur 
iterum, ut prius, olei vitrioli fupradi@i unc.i. Effer- 
vefcentia finita vero, infundantur f{piritus tartari fimplicis 
unc.iv, Agitentur, et finita agitatione aliquoties repe- 
tita relinquantur in vafe per viginti quatuor horas ;~his 
elapfis fecunda hec folutio mifceatur priori decantate, et 
optime fimul agitentur; tunc parata eft ad ufum Pana- 
CEA NOSTRA ANTI-CANCROSA. 

This was originally publifhed by Dr Francis Xave- 
rius de Mare, in a treatife which he publithed fome years 
ago at Vienna.—He had long kept this liquid a fecret, 
but at Jaft made it public in the year 1767. 
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ceflary to mention; thofe of the exanthe- 
matous kind, as they are termed, belonging 
more properly to the province of medi- 
cine. 

The appearances of fkin difeafes are ex- 
ceedingly various, and the defcriptions g1- 
ven of them by authors very confufed and 
intricate : Different authors have given ditf- 
ferent names to the fame appearances ; 
eruptive difeafes are enumerated by oid 
writers, which are now never to be met 
with; and difeafes of a fimilar nature, 
though ftill, in fome refpedcts, different, are 
defcribed by modern authors, which do 
not formerly appear to have been known. 
It is indeed greatly to be wifhed, that a 
more complete inveftigation were given of 
all that relates to the hiftory and theory, 
as well as to the treatment, of cutaneous 
difeafes, as {carcely any part of the prac- 
tice of medicine requires it fo much. 

To give a particular detail of all the va- 
rieties of thefe difeafes, would of itfelf re- 
quire an extenfive volume, and it would 
alfo be foreign to our purpofe: all that I 

propofe 
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_ propofe is to give a few general obferva- 
tions upon fuch eruptions as, when neglect- 
ed or improperly treated, are apt to give 
rife to ulcers. 


§ 2. Of the different Species of Herpes. 


A arate of cutaneous eruptions have 
been defcribed by authors under the gene- 
ral term of Herpes; but many of thefe are 
taken from very trivial circumftances, and 
from fuch as have no influence on the 
cure. Every neceflary diftinction of all 
the varieties which have been enumerated, 
are, I think, comprehended in the four fol- 
lowing varieties, namely, the Herpes Fari- 
nofus, Puftulofus, Miliaris, and Exedens. 

The firtt of thefe, the Herpes Farinofus, 
or what may be termed the Dry Tetter, iS 
the moft fimple, both in its confequences 
and method of cure. It appears indifcri- 
minately in different parts of the body ; 
but moft commonly on the face, neck, 

Ge 3 arms, 
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arms, and -wrifts, in pretty broad {pots of 
{mall red pimples. Thefe are generally 
very itchy, though not otherwife trouble- 
fome: and after continuing a certain time, 
they at laft fall off in the form of a white 
powder, fimilar to fine bran, leaving the 
ikin below. perfectly found; and, again 
returning in the form of a red effioref- 
cence, they fall off, and are renewed as be- 
fore. 

The fecond variety of the difease, Viz. 
the Herpes Puftulofus, appears in the form 
of puftules, which originally are feparate 
and diftinét, but which afterwards run to- 
gether in clufters. At firft they feem to 
contain nothing but a thin watery ferum, 
which afterwards turns thick and yellow ; 


and, exfuding over the whole furface of — 


the part affected, it at laft dries into a 
thick cruft or fcab: When this falls off, 
the fkin below frequently appears entire, 
with only a flight degree of rednels on its 
furface ; but oceafionally, when the mat- 
ter has probably been more acrid, on the 
feab falling off, the fkin 1 is found ina ftate 


of 
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of ulceration. Thefe eruptions appear 
moft frequently on the face, behind the 
_ ears, and on other parts of the head; and 

they occur moft commonly in children. 
The third variety of Herpes, viz. the 
Miliaris, breaks out indifcriminately over 
the whole body; but more frequently 
about the loins, breaft, perineum, {crotum, 
and inguina, than in other parts. It gene- 
rally appears in clufters, though fometimes 
in diftiné rings or circles, of very minute 
pimples, which, from their refemblance to 
the millet feed, has given rife to the deno- 
mination of the fpecies. The pimples are 
at firft, though fmall, perfectly feparate ; 
and contain nothing but a clear lymph, 
which, in the courfe of the difeafe, 1s ex- 
creted upon the furface, and there forms 
into fmall diftin@ fcales: thefe at laft fall 
off, and leave a confiderable degree of in- 
flammation below, that ftill continues to 
exfude frefh matter, which likewife forms 

into cakes, and fo falls off as before. | 
The heat and itching in this variety of 
herpes prove commonly diftrefsful; and 
| Cc4 the 
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the matter difcharged from the pimples is 
fo tough and vifcid, that any dreflings that 
may be applied to them adhere firmly, 
and excite much uneafinefs on being re- 
moved. | 

All the varieties of herpes are ufually, 
in England, diftinguithed by the names of 
etter, Shingles, and Ringworm; but the 
laft is moft frequently applied to that 
which we are now confidering, the herpes 
miliaris. | " | 


The Herpes Exedens, fo called from its’ 


deftroying or corroding the parts which it 
attacks, appears commonly at firft in the 
form of feveral {mall painful ulcerations, 
all collected into larger fpots of different 
fizes and of various figures, with always 
more or lefs of an eryfipelatous-like in- 
flammation. Thefe ulcerations difcharge 
large quantities of a thin, fharp ferum ; 
which fometimes forms into finall crutfts, 
that in a fhort time fall off; but moft fre- 
quently the ditcharge is fo thin and acrid, 
that it fpreads alone the neighbouring 

parts, 


| 
5 | 
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parts, where it foon produces the fame 
kind of affection. | 
Though thefe ulcers or excoriations do 
not, in general, go deeper than the cutis 
vera, yet in fome the difcharge is fo very 
corroflive, as to deftroy the fkin, cellular 
fubftance, and occafionally even the mul- 
cles. It is this which fhould properly be 
termed the’Depaicent or Phagedenic ul- 
cer, from the great deftruction of parts 
with which it is accompanied ; but herpe- 
tic ulcerations of every kind being com- 
monly, though improperly, fuppofed to be 
connected with fcurvy, they have in general 
been diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
Scorbutic.. Whereas, there is nothing 
more certain, than that herpes is general- 
ly, if not always, connected with that ftate 
of the fyftem, probably the moft oppofite 
of any to that which takes place in true 
fcurvy. The fymptoms are all of the in- 
flammatory kind; whilft in fcurvy, they 
proceed evidently from a high degree of 
_putrefaction, 
2 | And, 
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And, befides, the real fcorbutic ulcer, 
hereafter to be defcribed, exhibits appear- 
ances perfectly different from herpes ; in- 
fomuch that there is fearcely a poflibility 
of miftaking the one for the other ; and 
the remedies neceflary in the two difeafes 
are juft as oppofite as their feveral fymp- 
toms and appearances are different. 

Hérpes exedens appears, at times, in 
every part of the body, but moft frequent- 
ly about the-loins, where it often fpreads 
to fuch-a degree as to furround:the whole 
circumference of the waift. It feems to 
be eafily communicated by contagion, that 
is, by the application of the virus, either 
through the intervention of clothes, fpoons, 
or other table-utenfils. This, indeed, is 
the cafe, in fome degree, with herpes in 
every form; but we do not meet with it 
{o frequently with herpes farinofus as with 
the others, probably from the fkin remain- 
ing dry, and not difcharging matter. 


§ 3; 
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§ 3. Of the Cure of the Cutaneous Ulcer. 


Tru of late, it was very univerfally be- 
lieved, that every variety of herpes arole 
from a morbid affection of the fyftem; 
and various internal remedies have accord- 
i gly been recommended by every author 
who has written upon the fubject. It has 
even been confidered as a dangerous prac- 
tice to attempt the cure of thefe eruptions, 
in any other way than by correcting the 
original diforder of the fluids, by which 
they were at firft fuppofed to be produ- 
Ce. 

That this fhould fo long have remained 
uncontroverted by regular practitioners, 
cannot be accounted for, as, from the wri- 
tings of many of them, it appears, that cu- 
taneous affections were in former times 
frequently and eafily cured, as they ftill 
are by itinerants, with local applications 
alone. 


Phis 
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This might have been expected foon to 
have overturned the opinion which pre- 


vailed of the nature of thefe difeafes, and. 


which feemed to have no other foundation 
than antiquity for its fupport. Modern 
practitioners, however, not being fhackled 
by {uch authority, have, in many inftan- 
ces, ventured to difpute, and boldly to de- 
viate from, the opinions of their predecef- 
fors; and the improvements which have 
univerfally refulted from this free fpirit of 
inquiry, have never yet given them caufe 
to repent their having done fo. 

This, in no inftance, has been more re- 
markable, nor attended with more ufeful 
confequences, than in the treatment of cu- 
taneous eruptions, which, from having 
been very perplexed and intricate, will 
foon, there is caufe to hope, become a 
very fimple and eafy part of the practi- 
tioner’s employment. 

Inftead of the tedious and debilitating 
courfes of medicines which patients di- 
ftrefled with thefe eruptions were former- 
ly put under, and which they are ftill per- 


haps 


~) 
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haps too frequently obliged to undergo, it 
is now found, that herpetic eruptions are 
much more certainly and {peedily remo- 
ved by local remedies alone. This, pro- 
bably, is one reafon, among others, why 
all thefe eruptions are clafled among local 
difeafes, in the Genera Morborum of our 
late juftly célebrated profeffor Dr Cut- 
LEN ; and which, without any other fanc- 
tion, would, of itfelf, be fufficient authori- 
ty for their being here confidered as of a 
local nature *. | 
That internal remedies may fometimes — 
prove ufeful in cutaneous eruptions, will 
not, probably, ever be doubted; but that 
they act by correcting particular kinds of 
acrimony, fuppofed to exift in the mats of 
blood, is very improbable. Nor does the 
benefit fometimes derived from medicines 
civen internally, render it lefs certain that 
thefe eruptions are entirely local. 
Thus, 


* The charatter given by Dr Cullen of the clafs Lo- 
cales, in which herpes is included, is, “ Partis, non to- 
“ tius corporis, affectio.” Vid. Synop, Nofolog. Method. 


E.dinburet. 
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Thus, in many difeafes of the fkin, 
antimonials frequently prove ufeful. But 
the chief advantage we derive from them, 
feems, in a great meafure, to depend on 
the determination which they produce to 
the {kin, and the perfpiration which they 


Keep up; which, frequently from want of © 


cleanlinefs, and fometimes from other 
caufes, being long retained on the furface 
of the body, and there turning acrid, may 
often, I conceive, give rife to eruptions. 
And accordingly we find, that all of thefe 
remedies prove more or lefs ufeful, accord-. 
ing as they are more or lefs powerful in 
keeping up a free perfpiration. 

By thofe who maintain that acrimony 
of the fluids is the moft common caufe of 
thefe difeafes, it is fuppofed, that the be- 
neficial effects of antimonials and other 
diaphoretics, depend entirely on their eva- 
cuating or carrying off the morbid matter, 
with which the blood is imagined to 
abound. 


Many arguments, however, evince the » 


futility of this opinion. It cannot be fhewn 
| how 
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how morbid matter, fuppofing it really to 
exift, can be more readily evacuated by fu- _ 
dorifics, than the other parts of the blood 
with which it muft in the courfe of the cir- 
culation be intimately mixed. But what 
puts it beyond a doubt that thefe medicines 
act by preferving a free perfpiration, and 
not by evacuating any fluids particularly 
morbid, is, that the fame advantages are 
Fe vucadls obtained from warm bathing, 
and other remedies applied to the parts 
affected only. 


From this view of ‘the theory of herpe- 
“tic eruptions, many of the fymptoms can 
_bemore clearly explained than on any other 
fuppofition. I cannot here, however, en- 
ter upon the full difcuffion of thefe, and I 
fhall only obferve, that by this we may 
account for the partial appearance of thefe 
eruptions, an occurrence that we daily 
meet with where they form in fingle ipots, 
without affeGting any other part of the 
fkin. This we cannot fuppofe would hap- 
pen, were they produced by difeaic of the 

fy ftem ; 
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fyftem ; while it may readily occur from 4 
local ftoppage of per{piration, occafioned 
by the application of fuch caufes to parti- 
cular parts as we know to be generally 


followed with this effect. And upon this 


principle, as I have already remarked, we 
account for, much more obviouily, than 
on any other, the operation of the feveral 


remedies ufually employed in the cure of 


herpes. 
In conducting the cure, the chief cir- 


cumftance requiring attention 1s, that not — 


only the parts affected, but even the whole 
furface of the body,.be kept as clean 
and perfpirable as poflible: For which 
purpofe, nothing is of more importance 


than frequent warm bathing, accompanied — 


with gentle friions with clean lIimen 
cloths; which, in dry herpetic eruptions; 


may be applied even to the difeafed parts 5. 


but in the others, efpecially where the fkin 
is tender, or in a ftate of ulceration, thofe 
parts only can be rubbed which have not 
been attacked. | 

With 
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With due attention to cleanlinefs alone, 
almoft all the flighter degrees of herpes 
may be cured: I often fucceed with no 
other remedy but wafhing the difeafed 
part daily with foap and water: In all 
varieties of the difeafe, particularly in dry 
herpetic eruptions, lime-water is an ufeful 
application : The difeafed parts fhould be 
bathed with it three or four times a-day, 
and in like manner we often employ a ia- 
turnine folution with advantage, or a folu- 
tion of the vegetable alkali in water, in 
the proportion of two drachms of pure al- 
kali to four ounces of water. 

In the more inveterate varicties of her- 
pes, the moft effectual wafh I have em- 
ployed is a weak folution of corrofive 
fublimate, in the proportion of ten grains 
to each pound of diftilled water. 

A due perfeverance in the ufe of thefe 
remedies very commonly proves fucceis- 
ful in the milder varieties of thefe ergp- 
tions ; but when the difeafe 1s inveterate, 
of long duration, and difcharging large 

Mei abl. Dd * . quantities 
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quantities of matter, other remedies mutt 
be emploved. * | 

The internal exhibition of antimonials 
frequently proves ufeful, particularly when 
conjoined with a decoction of farfaparilla, 
mezereon, or gum guaiacum. Fifteen or 
twenty’ drops of the vinous tincture of 
antimony, taken three or four times a-day 
in a cupful of deco@ion of guaiacum, fel- 
dom fails to excite a free difcharge by the 
fkin, from which, in all cutaneous erup- 
tions, much advantage is commonly deri- 
ved. It is chiefly in herpetic eruptions 
that Plummer’s pill, a compofition of ful- 
phur, antimony, and mercury, proves ufe- 
ful. | 

In this view, too, crude antimony proves 
likewiic ufeful, whether by itfelf or con- 
joined with gum guaiacum: It fhould be 
finely levigated, and it may with fafety 
be given to the extent of two drachms 
da:ly. 

Where plethora prevails, laxatives prove 
particularly ufeful, and we chiefly prefer 
thofe of the faline kind, fuch as foluble 

tartar, 
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tartar, Glauber’s falt, Rochelle or Brazil 
{alt, or cream of: tartar; and: fea-water 
is often employed for the fame purpofe. 

In all herpetic affeGtions of long dura- 
tion, iffues prove ufleful: We do not ad- 
vile them in flight degrees of the difeafe, 
but a permanent cure can feldom be ob- 
tained without them, where the eruption 
is either extenfive or of long continu- 
ance. 

Parts affected with herpes, particularly 
with herpes exedens, are very apt to in- 
flame, and the remedies moft frequently 
employed for this, are, warm fomentations 
and poultices: I have feldom robin, how- 
ever, that they anfwer the purpofe, and in 
no cafe whatever does the fuperiority of 
faturnine applications appear more contpt- 
cuoufly than in this. Emollients very 
univerfally promote the fecretion of that 
¢crid humour which always prevails here ; 
and thus, inftead of removing inflamma- 
tion, they rather in fuch inftances tend to 
promote it: Whereas, the different fatur- 
nine applications appear not only to cor- 

id. 2 rect 
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rect the acrimony of the matter, but tend 
greatly to prevent it from {preading fo far 
as 1t otherwife would do. 

Tn all fuperficial ulcerations of the her- 
petic kind, the faturnine and fublimate 
{olutions, already pointed out, prove in ge- 
neral effectual ; but whenever the ulcers 
have penetrated to the mufcles and other 
deep-feated parts, an ointment prepared 
with calcined zinc I have commonly found 
to anfwer better: About two drachms of 
zinc in fine powder, to fix drachms of 
axunge or {imple oitment, feems to be in 
general a proper proportion. It leffens 
the inflammation, and has often a confider- 
able effet :in altering the nature of the 
diicharge from a thin acrid fanies to a 
thick purulent matter. 

Goulard’s form of unguentum faturni- 
num, for which I have already given the 
preicription, is alfo, when newly prepa- 
red, a very proper application for the fame 
purpofe. But it ought never to be ufed 
after being long kept; for the lead feems 
thereby not only to lofe its activity, which 

it 
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it in fome meafure, in unctuous prepara- 
tions, always does; but that ointment, 
probably from being prepared chiefly of 
axunge, or of wax and oil, without any ad- 
dition of the antifeptic gums and refins, is 
more apt to turn rancid than almoft any 
other ointment in common ufe. 

By a due continuance of the remedies 
which I have thus pointed out, whilft pro- 
per attention is at the fame time given to 
cleanlinefS, the moft troublefome varieties 
of herpes will in general be removed. But 
in fome inftances, notwithftanding the ufe 
of thefe, and every other remedy, they ftill 
continue obftinate, and even become more 
inveterate. | 

In this fituation, fulphureous mineral 
waters often prove ufeful, fuch as thofe of 
Harrowgate and Moffat, by which I have 
known ctires accomplithed, where every 
other remedy had previoufly been tried in 
vain. It is proper, however, to remark, 
that it is not fromthe internal ufe of thefe 
waters that we derive advantage, but from 
their frequent application to the difeated 

id eS parts. 
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parts. The eruption fhould be bathed four 
or five times in the courfe of every day, 
and every fecond night the whole body 
fhould be immerfed for the fpace of fifteen 
or twenty minutes in the water, heated to 
eighty-eight or ninety degrees. 

Herpes frequently continues to refift the 
remedies employed for it, from being com- 
bined with other difeafes: In fome in- 
ftances we meet with it combined with 
lues venerea, but more frequently with 
itch: Connected with itch, it forms a ve- 
ry obftinate difeafe, what may be confi- 
dered as atertium quid, or a production 
of the two: This in its appearance Is ex- 
ceedingly loathfome, not lefs fo perhaps 
than the lepra defcribed by the ancients, 
and it frequently proves almoft as invete- 
rate. | 

When combined with lues venerea, no 
remedy will be of any avail till a courfe 
of mercury is employed, and in all cafes 
of this kind the moft effectual preparation 
of mercury is corrofive fublimate, now 
termed Hydrargyrus Muriatus Corrofi- 

Vus. 
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vus. Befides bathing the parts two or 
three times a-day with a weak folution of 
this preparation, fuch as I have mentioned 
above, the patient fhould take as muca of 
the medicine internally as he can eafily 
bear: I think ic right, however, to remark, 
that it anfwers much better in very fmall 
dofes than inythofe utually given: A grain 
of cortofive fublimate being diffolved in 
three ounces of diftilled water, from one 
to two tea-{poonfuls of the folution may be 
given three times a-day, and continued 
with fifety for a confiderable time, but 
more than this very commonly excites 
ficknefs, retching, and pain in the fromach 
and bowels. . 

In herpes conjoined with itch, fulphur 
is the moft effectual remedy, particularly 
in thofe herpetic eruptions to which chil- 
dren are liable. When the ufual reme- 
dies therefore do not fucceed, fulpbur 
fhould always be employed: and to prac- 
titioners of experience, it 1s {carcely ne- 
ceflary to remark, that ‘Sulpht Vivum, as 
itis termed, in fine powder, proves more 

Dds certainly 
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certainly effectual than the flowers of ful- 
phur. As this remedy evidently lofes 
much of its ftrength by the procefs of fub- 
limation, this preparation fhould never be 
employed for any cutaneous eruption. E- 
ven in this variety of herpes, fulphur fome- 


times fails: In fuch cafes I have known a 


-cure accomplifhed by a due perfeverance 
in the internal exhibition of corrofive fub- 
limate, as mentioned above, which appears 
indeed to be nearly, if not entirely the 
fame, with fome of the antifcorbutics fo li- 
berally difpenfed to the public by the iti- 
herants of the prefent day. 

There is a variety of herpes to which, 
in fome conftitutions, efpecially in females, 
the face is particularly liable; and no va- 
riety of the difeafe proves either more 
diftrefsful to patients, or more perplexing 
to practitioners.x—AIl the common prepa- 
rations of fulphur, as well as different oint- 
ments and wathes of the mercurial kind, 
are commonly employed with little or no 
advantage ; but the following combina- 

tion 
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tion of fulphur with faccharum faturni, I 
have feldom known to fail. 


K. Lac. fulphuris ¢ 3ij. 
Sacch. faturni : Dye 
Aq. rofarum “od Cte eB iad: ME. 


The eruption to be bathed with this morn- 
ing and evening, care being taken to fhake 
the vial when/ufed. | 

In what manner this remedy aéts, I 
know not: But I have known different in- 
{tances of a complete cure being obtained 
by a frequent ule of it. 

When, however, it may be thought pro- 
per to make ufe of mercury inftead of ful- 
phur, an ointment termed in the difpenfa- 
tories Unguentum Citrinum, may be em- 
ployed with advantage. But as this oint- 
ment is prefcribed with too great a pro- 
portion of mercury, it frequently acts as 
a cauftic, and excites much irritation. 
This, however, is eafily prevented, whilft 
at the fame time all the advantages of the 
remedy are preferved, by ufing a {maller 
proportion of mercury : Half an ounce of 
mercury diflolved in an ounce of ftrong 

| {pirtt 
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{pirit of nitre, mixed with a pound of ax- 
unge or frefh butter, have, upon trial, been 
found to be proper proportions: Or, as this 
ointment is apt to become too hard, it may 
at firft be made with a double proportion 
of mercury and {pirit of nitre; and, by add- 
ing an equal quantity of axunge at the 
time of ufing it, with a fifth or fixth part 
of olive oil, nearly the fame ftrength of the 
remedy is preferved, whilft, at the fame 
time, an ointment is obtained of a better 

confiftence. | 
This makes a very effectual and _per- 
fectly fafe ointment for all fuch eruptions 
as are combined with lues venerea or itch, 
and may be ufed for itch in preference to 
other mercurials, by thofe who, on account 
of its offenfive fimell, or for other reafons, 
do not incline to employ fulphur. Indeed, 
no preparation of mercury, in the courte 
my experience, has ever proved to ufeful as 
this ointment; not only in real herpes, but 
even in common itch. It only indeed re- 
quires to be more generally known, in or- 
| der 
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der to be very univerfally employed in her- 
petic eruptions. 

By a proper and continued ufe of the 
feveral remedies that I have mentioned, 
and particularly by due attention to clean- 
linefs, almoft every cafe of herpes may at 
laft be removed. 

Children aré liable to eruptions, which 
by authors are deicribed as diftin@ and 
different difeafes, but. which may all be 
traced to one or other of the varieties of 
herpes which I have enumerated: Thus, 
tinea capitis, and crufta, lactea, are com- 
monly defcribed as diftinct difeafes, and 
as different from each other; but they are 
of the fame nature, and are only to be con- 
fidered as varieties of the fame {pecies of 
herpes: They feem evidently, indeed, to 
belong tothe fecond, or what I have term- 
ed Herpes Puftulofus, and appear to differ 
only in fituation; the tinea being exactly 
on the hairy {calp, what the crufta lactea 
and other fuch eruptions are upon the face. 

The means of cure that I have enume- 
yated for herpes in general, apply with 

; equal 
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equal propriety to any of thefe; but in the 
tinea capitis a peculiarity occurs from its 
fituation, which, in the treatment, requires 
attention; the hair, by occafioning a more 
confiderable remora of the exfuded mat- 
ter than is met with in any other variety 


of herpes, produces in it a greater degree 
of acrimony, which fometimes gives rife | 


to bulbous fwellings at the roots of the 
hair; and hence it has been fuppofed, that 
thefe fwellings, by being perhaps the firft 
parts that are difeafed, tend to produce and 


keep up all the other fymptoms: So that | 


we are advifed in the cure of tinea, to ex- 
tract entirely all the hairs by the roots, 
either with pitch-plafters, or fome other 
adhefive application, 

This, however, is always attended with 
much pain; it fometimes produces very 
fevere degrees of inflammation ; ‘nor is it 
ever a neceflary meafure in the firft ftages 
of the difeafe: For though im long conti- 


nued cafes of tinea, thefe tuberofities at- 


the roots of the hair fometimes become fo 
confiderable as to render the cure more 
tedious 
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tedious than it otherwife would be; yet, 
merely by keeping the hair fhort, and the 
parts affected clean, a cure may always be 
accomplifhed without having recourle to 
that difagreeable and painful operation of 
extracting the hair. 

I have already recommended a watery 
folution of corrofive fublimate as an ex- 
ternal application for different eruptions ; 
but in no variety of herpes does it prove 
fo obvioufly ufeful as in tinea capitis; in- 
fomuch that, except in very inveterate 
cafes, a curemay generally be obtained by 
the ufe of this remedy alone. 

I have already had occafion to fpeak fa- 
vourably of iffues in eruptions of every 
kind when of long duration; but in thofe 
which prevail in childhood, they feem to be 
ftill more neceflary, and more ufeful, than 
in the advanced periods of life; for, as 
children particularly liable to thele erup- 
tions are commonly of grofs plethoric ha- 
bits, it is {carcely poflible often to remove 
thofe eruptions to which they are liable, 

without 
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without in the firft place introducing ade- 
quate drains. © 

Indeed, iffues' alone, with due atten- 
tion to cleanlinefs, will frequently, in. the 
firft years of childhood, get the better 
of all thefe complaints, without the affift- 
ance of any other remedy; and they do 
not prove fo hurtful to the conftitution 
as the frequent ufe of purgatives, which 
in fuch cafes are commonly employed. 
Purgatives no doubt, frequently prove 
ufeful by unloading the fyftem of fluids, 
which might probably do harm if allowed 
to remain, but never in fuch an eafy gra- 
dual manner as is done by iffues. 

An objection is commonly made to 1f- 
fues, that they are apt to become fo far 
habitual as to prevent them from being 
afterwards healed, without confiderable 
vifk. No hazard however of this kind 
eccurs from them in childhood ; for, a- 
bout the fifth or fixth year, when chil- 
dren are able to take more regular exer- 


cife; when the fyftem, having acquired. 


a firmer tone, 1s rendered more capable 
of 
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of preferving a due balance between the 
folids and different contained fluids; and 
when, in fact, the latter are never fo a- 
bundant as in the preceding years of 
childhood; there is not then the fame 
necellity for fuch drains, and it might 
even in fome inftances prove hurtful to 
continue them longer. We accordingly 
obferve, about this period, that many of 
the eruptive difeafes which had prevailed 
before, now difappear entirely: Nature 
then requiring a greater fupply of fluids 
for the different fecretions, throws off by 
their means, what had formerly been dif- 
charged by eruptions upon the furface. 
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Obfervations on the Venereal Ulcer. 


§ 1. Varieties of the Venereai Ulcer. | 


~ 


Y venereal ulcers, in general, are 
meant, fuch as proceed from a fyphi- 
litic affeGion of the fyfiem. JBut as 
chancres may with equal propriety be 
termed Venereal Ulcers, although. not al- 
ways connected with a general infection, 
yet, in order to prevent confufion and am- 
biguity, it will here be proper to enter up- 
on the confideration of thefe alto. 
Venereal ulcers, then, may be divided 


into two varieties; namely thofe which 
appear 
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appear as primary fymptoms of the dif. 
eafe, and fuch as may more properly be 
confidered as fymptomatic. 

OF the former kind are chancres in ve 
neral, whether upon the parts of genera- 
tion, communicated by venereal inter- 
courfe ; upon the nipples and breafts of 
women, by nurfing infected children; or 
on the lips and parts adjacent, communi- 
cated by falutation: For, all fuch fores, 
though feated on different parts, are of 
one and the fame nature. Thofe ulcers, 
too, may fometimes be reckoned primary, 
which remain after the opening or burft- 
ing of buboes arifing from infection lately 
communicated, and before there is any 
‘probability of the whole fyftem being dif 
eafed. 

Thefe ulcers, again, I confider as fymp- 
tomatic, which proceed from the matter 
of infection having entered the fyftem. 
Of this kind are thofe which fucceed to 
old buboes, or appear along with other 
venereal fymptoms a contiderable time af- 
ter infection ; the moft ordinary fituations 

Vou. II Ee for 
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for which are, the throat, palate, nofe, 
the parts immediately above the bones of 
the cranium, tibia, humerus, and other 
hard bones thinly covered with fleth. 

Although this diftin@tion cannot always 
be afcertained in venereal fores, yet ina 
great proportion of cafes, it may be eafily 
done, either by information from the pa- 
tient, or from the appearances which the 
ulcers exhibit. 

If, {oon after expofure to infection, an 
ulcer appears upon the parts to which 
there is caufe to imagine the virus has 
been applied, together with fwellings of 
the glands in the courfe of the lympha- 
tics, we may be almoft convinced that 
thefe are local affections, and that they 
thould be confidered accordingly as pri- 
mary fymptoms. Ulcerations thus pro- 
duced by the immediate application of the 
venereal virus, are in general termed 
Chancres : they appear, at firft, as fall mi- 
liary fpots, which foon rife and form little 
veficles, that difcharge fometimes a thin 
acrid ferum, and at other times a more 

| thick 
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on 


thick yellow matter. Chancres are gene- 
rally hard and painful ; and, together with 
the glandular fwellings already defcribed, 
are commonly attended with more or lefs 
inflammation. 

Ulcers produced by the virus having 
entered the fyftem, are diftinguifhed from 
chancres, as likewife from every other va- 
riety of ulcer, by information from the 
patient ; by their fituation; and by their 
appearances. 

Whenever an ulcer is fufpected to be 
venereal, certainty with regard to it may 
frequently be obtained from the patient. 
Thus, if a perfon, at the time labouring 
under other fymptoms of fyphilis, 1s at- 
tacked with one or more ulcers, whether 
in confequence of external injuries or not, 
if they refift the common methods of cure, 
there will be little reafon to doubt of their 
being venereal. 

It fometimes happens, however, that 
fuch information is not to be obtained : 
For patients infected with lues venerea of- 
ten refufe to acknowledge it ; while others 

FY e@.2 are 
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are infected without having fufpicion of — 
their being fo. In fuch circumftances, we 
mutt be directed by the fituation and ap- 
pearances of the ulcer itfelf. | 

A great proportion of venereal ulcers 
from an old infection, appear, as I have 
already remarked, immediately above the 
bones, and particularly upon thofe moft 
thinly covered with mufcles. They firft 
appear in the form of a red, or purple- 
coloured efflorefcence, not circumfcribed, 
but in general rather diffufed. This at laft 
forms into a number of {mall puftules, 
which ooze out a thin fretting ferum. At 
firft thefe puftules, when obferved through 
a glafs, appear perfectly diftin@ ; but they 
at laft run together, and form one large 
ulcer, whofe edges are commonly ragged 
sand fomewhat callous; accompanied with — 
a copper-coloured appearance of the fkin 
for a confiderable {pace beyond the boun- 
daries of the ulcer. 

Thefe ulcers have frequently a very re- 
markable appearance, being hollowed as it — 
were into the form of a cup, generally nar- 


Low 
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row and contracted at the bettom, with 
the edges rifine gradually till they reach 
the outward circumference: This at leatt 
is generally the cafe, unlefs the bones 'be- 
neath aré carious, and then the fores aré 
for the mioft part filled up with foft fun- 
gous excrefcences. 

Venereal ulcers are not commonly at- 
tended with much pain; at leaft, not with 
fo much as, from their extent and appear- 
ances, might be expected. In fome inftan- 
ces, however, it is otherwife; and the dif: 
charge, although at firft thin, at laft com- 
monly affumes a very particular and cha- 
racteriftic appearance, being of a confit 
tence rather more tough and vifcid than’ 
good pus; with a very loathfome feetor, 
though not the ordinary finell of putrefcen- 
cy; and a very fingular green colour. 

Thefe are the moft common appearan- 
ces of ‘old venereal ulcers ; and when they 
otcur upon any of the fituations that I 
have mentioned, we may almoft always, 
with certainty, conclude, that they pro- 
ceed from lues vyenerea. 

Be 33 The 
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The diftin@ion that I have propofed of 
venereal ulcers inte primary and fympto- 
matic, is, in the treatment of the difeafe, 
a matter of confiderable impertance: For 
the primary ulcer might be frequently re- 
moved without the aid of internal medi- 
cine, merely by converting an incipient 


chancre into the ftate of a fimple ulcer, 


either by cutting out the {pot, or deftroy- 
ing the venereal matter contained in it 
with cauftic. 

But although a cure might in this man- 
ner be in fome inftances obtained with 
fafety, yet having no means of diftinguith- 
ing whether the virus has ‘entered the fy- 
{tem or not, the cure even of the flightelt 
chancre fhould never be trufted to any o- 
ther remedy than the internal ufe of mer- 
cury ; with this material difference, how- 
ever, that in this incipient ftage of fyphi- 
lis, a very imall quantity of the reme- 
dy commonly proves fufficient, whereas a 


much larger quantity is required for the. 


cure of old venereal ulcers. 
Another 
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Another circumftance of importance is 
alfo pointed out by this diftin@ion: In 
ulcers from an old infection, we fhould 
never make ule of mercurials and other 
dreflings, with a view to heal them guick- 
ly; but fhould rather truft to the inter- 
nal exhibition of mercury, and in the 
mean time continue to apply fuch reme- 
dies only as are neceflary for keeping the 
parts clean and eafy. | 

By healing ulcers of this defcription 
with internal medicines only, we obtain 
the moft convincing proof of the vi- 
rus being extinguifhed: But while for 
this reafon I judge it to be the beft prac- 
tice in venereal ulcers of long duration, 
[I do not agree with thofe who think 
that it fhould be applied to chancres: In 
recent ulcers, produced by the applica- 
‘tion of the venereal virus to a particular 
fpot, and not connected with any difeafe 
of the fyftem, mercury given internally 
does not aét with fuch certainty in the 
cure, and accordingly we often find, that, 
after it has been ufed in this manner for 

| Adm! a 
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a great length of time, we are obliged to 
employ external remedies at laft. | 

This, however, is not the greateft objec- 
tion, to the practice: For as long as a 
chancre continues. open, there is much 
more reafon to fufpect that the fyftem may 
be injured, than. if the chancre or fource 
of that matter had been healed foon after 
its appearance. 

But in anfwer to ae it is faid, that if 
the. practice was adopted, of treating 
chancres with the internal ufe of mercury 
only, no rifk would occur from their being 
kept open; as mercury, by acting as. a 
certain antidote to the venereal virus, 
would foon exert its influence on the ly- 
ftem, in fuch a manner as to prevent the 
virus from having any further influence. 

Such reafoning, however, is, in practice,, 
not to be trufted, For, in the fir place, 
though mercury in general proves a. cer- 
tain cure for lues venerea already fubfift- 
ing in the conftitution ; yet, even where 
it has been previoufly ea in large 
quantities, it does not prevent a new in- 

| fection. 
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fection from taking place: Of this I have 
met with many inftances, and every prac- 
titioner mu({t have done fo. 

But again, although we were even cer- 
tain, that, on a proper quantity of mercu- 
ry being thrown in, no further infection 
could take place from the introduction of 
a larger portion of venereal matter; yet 
we can never be fure that the medicine 
will fo foon enter the circulation as to pro- 
duce: this’ prophylactic effeG@. For when: 
we confider how frequently pradtitioners 
are difappointed in attempting to introduce 
a fufficient quantity of mercury, either 
from the fault of the preparation, from 
its running off by ftool, or from fome 
other caufe, no dependence, it is evident, 
ought to be placed upon this. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the cure of 
chancres and of all venereal ulcers of the 
primary kind, fhould be haftened as much 
as poflible, not only by internal medicines, 
but by the aid of external applications. 


Y ae 


w 
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§ 2. Of the cure of the Venereal Ulcer. 


In all cafes of chancre our objeé is to 
deftroy the virus in the part to which it 
has been applied, and to throw in fuch a 
quantity of mercury as may prevent the 
fyftem from being injured: In common 
practice, cauftic is applied to chancres as 
foon as they appear, for the purpofe of 
converting them as {peedily as poflible in- 
to the ftate of fimple fores; but I have 
elfewhere endeavoured to fhew, that it an=| 
{wers better to give mercury for {feveral 
days before applying the cauftic, as the 
irritation produced by cauftic, applied to 
chancres before mercury is employed, has 
an evident influence in promoting the ab- 
forption of the virus, and in thus produ- 
cing buboes*: After mercury has been 

given 
* Vide a Treatife on Gonorrhea Virulenta and Lues 
Venerea, in two volumes 8vo, in which this as well as 


various other points relative to the Venereal Difeafe 
are more fully confidered. 


a 
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given for five or fix days, lunar cauftic 

may be applied with freedom, and it fhould 
be done in fuch a manner as to.form an 
efchar of confiderable thicknefs: . This 
being thrown off; the fore may be drefled 
with fimple wax-ointment as long as it 
continues clean, but on the leaft appear- 
ance of becofning foul, the ointment fhould 
be mixed with a fixth or eighth part ef 
calomel or red precipitate finely leviga- 
ted. | 

In this manner almoft every chancre 
may in general be cured, and with much 
lefs mercury than if allowed for any con- 
fiderable time to remain open. 

By long ‘continuance, however, and 
from neglect of proper remedies, even 
thefe primary ulcers, come to put on all 
the appearances of fuch as depend upon 
a general infetion; in which fituation 
their treatment muft vary accordingly : 
Inftead of placing much dependence on 
external applications, we in this cafe truft 
chiefly to a well directed courfe of mer- 
cury. | 

Two 
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Two different modes are employed for 


throwing mercury into the fyftem; the 


one by the mouth, and the other by intro- 
ducing it through the abforbents on the 
{kin by means of friction: But as the firft 


of thefe is liable to many inconveniencies’ 
which do not attend the other, the latter 


fhould in general be preferred. When 


the firft editions of this work were print- 


ed, I entertained a different opinion upon 
this point, but I think it fair to acknow- 
ledge, that more extenfive experience has 
convinced me, that I was wrong, and that 
the beft method of ufing mercury is in 
the form of unction, by which we for 
the moft part avoid, that ficknefs at fto- 
mach, pains in the bowels, and violent 
purging, which mercury, given by the 
mouth, is very apt to induce, and by 


which the conftitution is often greatly in- 


jured, 
Occafionally, however, we are under 
the neceflity of giving mercury by the 


mouth: In fuch inftances thofe prepata-. 


tions fhould be preferred that we obtain 
. from 
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from fimple triture, and of thefe the quick- 
filver pill of the Edinburgh Difpentatory 
is perhaps the beft: They prove common- 
ly more effectual, and are feldom attended 
with any of the inconveniencies which 
often enfue from the exhibition of the 
calces of mercury. 

But whatéver preparation of mercury 1s 
employed, it fhould be always continued 
till the mouth becomes fore, this being 
the moft certain indication of the medi- 
cine haying entered the fyftem: Nor is it 
proper to ftop at this point, as is common- 
ly done: It has hitherto been very univer- 
fally fuppofed that venereal ulcers, as well 
as every other fymptom of fyphilis, will 
be cured with as much certainty by fuch a 
quantity of mercury as is merely fufficient 
for making the mouth fore, provided it be 
continued for a due length of time, as by 
the greateft quantity we can give: I own 
too, that at one time I was alfo of this 
opinion, but after much experience in this 
branch of bufinefs, I am now convinced, 

that 
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that our practice in fyphilis would prove 
much more certain, were we in every in- 
ftance, and particularly in all fymptoms 
of long continuance, to give as much 
mercury as the patient can with fafety 
bear: In the Treatife to which I have al- 
ready referred, I have endeavoured to 
thew, that it is not upon the long conti- 
nuance of a courfe of mercury that we 
ought to depend, but upon the quantity of 
the medicine thrown into the fyftem in 

a fhort {pace of time: An alterative courfe, 

as it is termed, in which mercury is gi- 
ven only. fo far as to render the gums 
flightly fore, will frequently prove effec- 
tual in recent cafes; but even in thefe, 

it often fails, with whatever care it may , 
be conducted, and in thofe of long du- 
ration, no dependence ought to be placed 


on it. 

~The quantity of mercury to be given, 
and the time to which the courfe fhould be 
carried, are circumftances to be chiefly 
determined by the effects of the medicine, 


and muft ultimately reft.on the judgment 
of 
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of the practitioner in attendance; but I 
may obferve in general, that the mercury 
fhould be continued for two or three weeks 
after every fymptom of fyphilis is remo- 
ved. | 

It fometimes, however, happens, that 
venereal Mca do not heal, although the 
virus by whi¢h they were produced is re- 
moved: In this cafe we depend upon due 
attention to local management, and chief- 
ly upon the repeated application Of cate 
tic, which in fores of this defcription 
proves often the moft effe@tual remedy : 
Cauftic not only acts by deftroying that 
tendency to fungous excrefcences, which 
often prevails in thefe fores, but it alfo 
proves ufeful by adting as a ftimulus to 
parts which have long remained in a ftate 
of inaction: By a proper application of 
cauftic, I have known fuch a healing ten- 
dency induced in fores, that cures have 
been accomplifhed in a very fhort {pace 
of time, when all the ordinary remedies 
had for a confiderable time before been 
ufed in yain. While the whole furface 


of 
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of the ulcer 1s touched with mar cau- 
ftic every fecond or third day, it ought 
to be drefled, daily with bafilicon or wax 
ointment, impregnated with a fixth or 
feventh part of red precipitate, finely le- 
vigated. | 


SE C- 
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SECT TON | XT, 


Odfervations on the Scorbutic Ulcer. 


§ 1. Of the Symptoms and Caufes of the 
Scorbutic Ulcer. . 


HE feveral varieties of {curvy enume- 
rated by authors, namely, the Muria- 
tic, the Alkaline, &c. fo named: from the 
nature of the caufes fuppoted to produce 
them, are now known to be falfe and 1m- 
proper diftinctions ; the true Scurvy being 
always of the fame nature, and always 
produced by the fame caufes, wherever 
thefe occur, in whatever climate, and whe- 
ther at fea or land. 
Vax. II. Ff Among 
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Among other fymptoms of {curvy enu- 
merated by Dr Lind in his ingenious trea- 
tife on this fubje@, the ulcers which are 
fo common in that difeafe, are particular- 
ly defcribed ; and as he gives a very clear 
and diftingét idea of them, I fhall here 
tranfcribe verbatim the Doétor’s defcrip- 
tion of them. “iy 

“ The-diftinguifhing characterifticsaf 
{corbutic ulcer areas follow: They afford 
no good digeftion ; but a thin fetid fanious 
{tuff mixed with blood; which at length 
has the true appearance of coagulated 
gore lying caked on the furface of the ul- 
cer, and is with great difficulty wiped off 
or feparated from the parts below. | 

“The flefh underneath thefe’ ‘floughs 
feels to the probe foft or fpongy, and: is 
very putrid. No detergents or ef{charotics 
are here of any fervice; for though fuch 
floughs be with great pains taken away, 
they are found again at next drefling, where 
the fame fanguineous putrid appearance als. 
ways pre efents itfelf: Their edges are gene- 
rally of a livid colour, and puffed up with 


excrefcences 
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excrefcences of proud. fleth arifine from 
below under the fkin. | DLE 

“When too tight a compreffion is made 
in order to keep the fungus from rifing, 
they are apt to leave a gangrenous difpo- 
fition; and the member never fails to be-. 
come cedematous, painful, and for the mot: 
part {potted., } 18 

“ As the difeafe increafes, they at length 
come to fhoot out a foft bloody fingus, 
which the failors expres by the name of: 
Bullock’s Liver; and indeed it has a near: 
refemblance to that fubftance when boiled; 
both in colour and confiftence. \ It-often 
rifes in a night’s time to a monttrous fize ; 
and, although deftroyed by cauteries, ac-. 
tual or potential, or cut fmooth with-a 
biftoury, in which cafe a plentiful hemor: 
rhagy generally enfues, it is found at next 
drefling as large as ever. They continue, 
however, in this condition a confiderable 
time, without affecting the bones. 

“ The flighteft bruifes and wounds of 
icorbutic perfons degenerate into fuch ul- 
cers: Their appearance, on whatever part 


let 2 of 
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of the body, is fo fingular and uniform ; 
and they are fo eafily diftinguifhed from 
all others, by being, fo remarkably putrid, 
bloody, and fungous 5 that we cannot here 
but’ take, notice of the impropriety of, re- 
ferring moft-of the inveterate and obiti- 
nate ulcers in the legs, with very different 
‘appearances, to the {curvy *.”’ | , 
_.'Phis accurate defcription of the {cor- 
butic ulcer comprehends almoft the whole 
appearances which it ever affords: Only 
ir:may be remarked, that at land, amnlefs in 
very particular fituations, and from a con- 
ftant expofure to all the more active caules 
of {curvy, fuch inveteracy as is defcribed 
by Dr Lind; 1s not often met with: But in 
every country, and none, perhaps, more 
frequently than in fome) parts of this, 
{lighter degrees of the fame kinds of fores 
very often occur, forming what by prac- 
titioners in general are termed Foul or 

Malignant Ulcers. 
In the Royal Infirmary of this place, 
fores of this kind are, frequently met 
| ~ with, 


* See Lind’s Treatife on the Scurvy. 
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with, accompanied fometimes with the 
moft characteriftic fymptoms of fcurvy, 
foft fpungy gums. In. the worft. cafes, 
however, that I ever met with here, there 
never was the appearance of fucha high 
degree of putrefcency in the fyftem as we 
are told happens frequently in long voy- 
ages at fea. 

The reafon of this may be, that fuch 
complaints of the {corbutic kind as occur 
in this country, appear generally among 
the loweft clafs of people, and proceed ra- 
ther from the want of a fufficient fupply of 
food, than from confinement to any that 
can be confidered as particularly deptic, or 
as predifpofing to fcurvy. 

In fuch patients, the putrid diathetis 
feldom ever prevails to fuch a degree as to 
produce ulcers in parts previoufly found ; 
but it never fails to fhow itfelf in ulcers 
either already formed, or in fuch wounds 
as happen to be inflicted while this {tate 

of the fluids fubfifts. Indeed, many of 
the ulcers upon the legs, and other parts, 


of our poor people, frequently partake, 
Pt 3 more 
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more or lefs, of the real fcorbutic difpo- 
fition; as is evident both from their ap-. 
pearances, caules, and particularly from 
the method of cure; a good nourifhing 
diet contributing more towards a cure, 
than all the applications le we ufually 
employ. 

The immediate or proximate caufe of 
thefe ulcers, as well as of every other 
{corbutic fymptom, may be referred to 
a certain degree of putrefcency in the 
fluids; which again may be induced by 
a variety of caufes, but of which the 
moft material are, living conftantly upon 
falt provifions; a total want of vege- 
tables ; with expofure to a cold moift at- 
mofphere. Many other exciting caufes 
of {curvy might be mentioned; but as 
this would lead to a more extenfive dif- 
cullion of the fubjeét than is here intend- 
ed, for further information, Dr Lind, Sir 
John Pringle, Huxham, and other authors 
who treat more directly on the tubject, 
may be confuited. 


Sed 
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y2. Of the Cure of the Scorbutic Ulcer. 


Tue cure of {corbutic ulcers, it is evi- 
dent, muft depend chiefly upon the pu- 
trid diathefis by which they were produ- 
ced, being corrected; for which purpofe 
vegetables of all kinds, but efpecially 
thofe of an acefcent nature, with milk and 
whey, are found to be almoft certain re- 
medies. The different fecretions, efpe- 
cially thofe by the {kin and kidneys, 
fhould be gently promoted; and as the 
matter of perfpiration is in a. particular 
manner much obftructed in fcurvy, our 
being able to reftore it, is found to have 
much influence in the cure; probably by 
carrying off many of the putrid particles 
with which the fluids in fuch cafes always 
abound. Gentle laxatives, too, for the 
fame reafon, prove ufeful, and in this view, 
Tamarinds and Cream of Tartar with 
Manna, anfwer well. 

Thefe, together with a total abflinence 
from falted food, and guarding againit 
Ff 4 other 
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other exciting caufes of the difeafe, very 
commonly effect a cure of every fcorbu- 
tic fymptom, and, among others, of thefe 
ulcers; the beft external applications for 
which, are, antifeptics of the moft power- 
ful kinds. Lind recommends Unguentum 
figyptiacum and Mel Rofarum acidulated 
with Spiritus Vitrioli. 

Thefe, in general, are the remedies which 
prove moft effectuak, and which are com- 
monly employed in very bad cafes of {cur- 
vy; but in the putrid ulcers moft fre- 
quent in this country, the feptic ftate of 
the fluids, as I have obferved above, fel- 
dom advances to fuch a high degree, as to 
render it particularly neceflary to confine 
patients to what may properly be called 
an antifcorbutic courie. 

The common malignant or fcorbutic ul- 
cer of this climate proceeding more fre- 
quently from a real deficiency of food, 
than from any other circumftance, putting 
the patients by degrees upon a full allow- 
ance, with a daily, though moderate, pro-— 
portion of generous wine, has always a 
powerful influence on their recovery. 


This, 
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This, I muft obferve, is a point of more 
importance in the cure of thefe ulcers, 
than is commonly imagined, and the at- 
tention of practitioners fhould be more di- 
rected towards it than we generally find it 
to be. Inftead of prefcribing medicines 
for the cure of ulcers of this deicription, 
‘more advantage would accrue from a 
nourifhing diet, and efpecially when to 
this is conjoined a moderate proportion of 
wine, or, what I have frequently imagined 
has anfwered better, a proper allowance of 
porter or ftrong beer. The foul old ul- 
cers of poor people in every country, are 
moft frequently induced by indigence, and 
are kept up by a real want of nourifhment. 
In all fuch cafes, therefore, the practice 
of hofpitals would probably ‘prove more 
beneficial, by laying the ufe of internal 
medicines almoft totally. afide; and em- 
ploying the favings thus produced, in fur- 
nifhing fuch a diet as | have ventured to 
fuegeit. | 

Peruvian bark, however, is a remedy 
which, in ulcers of this kind, proves fre- 

quently 
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quently ufeful; it commonly, indeed, 
proves more ferviceable here than in any 
other variety of ulcer. When given m 
fuficient dofes, a citrcumftance to be en- 
tirely determined by the ftate of the fto- 


-mach, it feldom fails of producing, in the - 


courfe of a few days, a confiderable change 
for the better. In the fcorbutic ulcers, 
indeed, of this country, the bark is almoft 
the only internal medicine I have ever 
found neceflary. 

With refpect to the ufe of mercury 
in this kind of fore, it ought to be kept 
in view, that in ulcers really fcorbutic, 
inftead of acting as a remedy, if given in 
any confiderable quantity, it proves al- 
ways hurtful. Lind, from’a great ‘deal 
of experience, fays, with refpe@ to this 
point, “ Mercury, m a truly fcorbutic 
ulcer, is the moft pernicious medicine 
that can be ufed*.’”’ So that a proper 


diftinction between fores of this nature, - 


and the feveral varieties of herpes or 
eruptive difeafes commonly termed Scor- 
butic, 


* Vide Treatife on the Scurvy, Part II. chap. 11. 


ee ee eee 
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butic, appears in the method of cure to be 
amatter of no fmall importance: In the 
latter, mercury may not only be given 
with impunity, but in fome inftances with 
much advantage; whereas, in the other, 
this can never be done but with much ha- 

zard. | 
Peruvian bark, as an external applica- 
tion, too, anfwers exceedingly well in thefe 
ulcers ; pledgets dipped in a ftrong decoc- 
tion of bark, and applied to the fores, have 
generally a confiderable effect in correct- 
ing the fetor and putrefcency of the dil- 
charge: But the beft application for this 
purpofe is the carrot. poultice, which, 
when conjoined with the internal ufe of 
bark, and a proper regimen, in the courte 
of a fhort time, generally corrects the pu- 
tre{cency which prevails, fo effectually, 
that the fores being drefled for a few days 
longer with pledgets of bafilicon and red 
precipitate, with a view to procure the re- 
moval of any floughs that remain, a cure 
is afterwards commonly eafily obtained, 
merely by attending to the directions for- 
merly 
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merly pointed out for the management of 
ulcers in general, and particularly to the 
introduction of an iffue, along with mode- 
rate compreflion with a roller. 

What I have hitherto faid of the treat- 
ment of fcorbutic ulcers, applies, in a great 
meafure, with equal force to every fore’ 
connected with a putrefcent flate of the 
fluids, from whatever caufe it may have 
arifen. Thus, thofe ulcers that remain af- 
ter critical abfcefles fucceed to putrid fe- 
vers, require ‘the fame general method of 
cure: And the fame will probably prove 
moft effectual in thofe which fucceed to — 
the plague; but as we have no opportuni- 
ties of feeing the plague in this country, 
I cannot from experience venture to affert 
Ite 
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CECT LON XL. 


Obfervations on the Scrofulous Ulcer. 


§1. Of the Symptoms and Caufes of the 
Scrofulous Ulcer. 


Croruxous ulcers, are fuch fores as. 

remain after the opening or burfting 

of thofe fwellings which appear in diffe- 

rent parts of the body as ae of the 
{crofula or evil. 

From the frequent occurrence of {cro- 
fula, it is fuch a well known diteafe, that 
it is almoft unneceflary to defcribe it. It 
begins with indolent, fomewhat hard, co- 
lourlefs tumors; which at firft chiefly 

affect 
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affect the conglobate glands of the neck ; 
but, in procefs of time, it attacks the cel- 
lular fubftance, ligaments of the joints, 
and even the bones. 

In fcrofula the fwelliates are much 
more. moveable than thofe of the fcirrhous 
kind ; they are generally fofter, and feldom 
attended with much pain: They are tedi- 
ous in coming to fuppuration:~In- fome 
inftances they difappear in one part, and 
again form in other parts, of the body. I 
may lkewife mention, as ‘characterittic 
circumitances of this difeafe, a fine foft 
fkin, a kind of fulnefs of the face, with 
generally large hee and a very delicate 
complexion,. | 


Scrofulous ulcers mites ans a cood 
difeharge ; affording, upon their rt ap-) 


pearance, a vilcid, eles and fometimes 


a whitifh curdled matter, which afterwards. 
changes» into a, more thin watery fanies. , 


Their edges are frequently, though not 


always, painful; and are conftantly much 
raifed or tumefied. As long as the {cro-' 


fulous. diathefis fubfifts, thefe ulcers of- 
ten. 
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ten remain for a great length of time, 
without fhowing any difpofition either to 
heal or to turn worfe ; at other times they 
heal quickly, and again break out in fome 
other part of the body. 

A variety of cauies have been mention- 
ed as tending to produce fcrofula ; name- 
ly, a crude indigeftible food; bad water ; 
living in damp fituations; the difeafe be- 
ing hereditary, and in fome countries en- 
demic. 

Many other caufes have been enume- 
rated by authors; but thefe we cannot 
propofe to confider at prefent: This, how- 
ever, may be obferved, that whatever 
may, in different circumitances, be the ex- 
citing or predifpofing caules of {crofu- 
la, the difeafe itfelf either depends upon, 
or is at leaft much connected with a de- 
bility of the conftitution in general, and 
of the lymphatic fyflem in particular ; 
for it very commonly at firft appears 
in the conglobate or lymphatic glands; 
and that debility has at leaft a. con- 
fiderable influence in producing it, is pro- 

| bable, 
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bable, not only from the evident nature 
of many of the caufes which appear to 
give rife to f{crofula, but from fuch re- 
medies as prove moft ferviceable in the 
cure, which are all of tHe tonic invigo- 
rating kind. 


§ 2. Of the Cure of the Serofulous Ulcer. 


It was long fuppofed, that {crofula de- 
pended on’an‘acid acrimony of the fluids ; 
and this, it is probable, gave rife to the ufe 
of burnt fponge, different kinds of foap, 
and other alkaline fubftances, as being the 
beft correCtors of acidity. But although 
a fournefs of the ftomach and prime vie 
is a frequent fymptom in ferofula; yet 
this ought not to be imputed to a general 
acefcency of the fluids, but merely to that 
relaxation which fo univerfally prevails in 

this difeafe. 
‘Nor is it probable, that acrimony of 
any kind occurs in, fcrofula, of which we 
4 have 
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have a proof in the long continuance of 
matter collected in the different fwellings 
which take place in this difeafe, without 
occafioning either much pain, or fhewing 
any tendency to corrode the furrounding 
parts ; there being many inftances of thefe 
collections fubfifting even for years, with- 
out exciting uneafinefs: And, in fad, the 
feveral remedies recommended for corre¢t- 
ing the acrimony fuppofed to exift in {cro- 
- fula, never have, at leaft fo far as I have 
feen, any influence in the cure. » 

Gentle mercurials and cicuta have fome- 
times appeared to prove ufeful, as refol- 
vents, in {crofulous {wellings ;, but nothing 
has fuch influence as a frequent and copi- 
ous ufe of Peruvian bark, conjoined with 
fea-bathing. Chalybeate and fulphureous 
waters, too, have frequently proved fer- 
viceable in fcrofula ; and a long-continued 
ufe of mild aperients of the faline kind has 
likewife had fome influence in refolving 
the tumors. Moderate exercife proves al- 
ways ufeful, particularly in dry air, and in 
a temperate climate. 

Vot. II. G ¢ Till 
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Till the fcrofulous diathefis is eradica- 
ted, no permanent cure of the ulcers can 
be looked for, and all that fhould be done 
to the fores, is to give-a free vent to the 
matter, fo as to prevent effectually the 
formation of finufes. 

The beft applications for common ule 
in {crofulous ulcers, are the different fa- 
turnine preparations : Of which the wate- 
ry folution of Saccharum Saturni, Acetum 
Lythargyri duly diluted, Goulard’s Cerate, — 
and Unguentum Saturninum, are to be pre- 
ferred ; for they tend to prevent the {pread- 
ing of fcrofulous fores, which otherwife 
is apt to happen, and to remove that inflam- 
matory complexion which they fo fre- 
quently put on when relaxing applications 
are long continued. | 

When the granulations become fungous, 
as often happens in thefe ulcers, any: oint- 
ment we employ fhould be ftrongly im- 
pregnated with red precipitate, and in 
fome cafes, it even: becomes neceflary to 
apply more powerful efcharotics, fuch as 

| calcined 
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calcined allum, either by itfelf, or mixed 
with red precipitate, finely levigated. 

In fome inftances fcrofulous fores prove 
more obftinate than ufual, and at the fame 
time the granulations cannot be kept down, 
from one or more of the contiguous bones 
being carious. In this cafe, no cure can 
be obtained till the difeafed parts of the 
bone are thrown off, which fometimes 
happens when the middle parts of the large 
bones are affected, but never when the 
difeafe extends to the joints. —When the 
bones of a joint are difeafed, our only re- 
fource is to amputate the limb, a practice 
feldom adopted in {crofulous patients, from 
a dread of the difeafe returning in fome 
other part of the body; but, in a fubfe- 
quent chapter, I will fhew, that in various 
inftances, it may be proper to deviate 
from this, as I have often done with the 
moft obvious advantage. | 

In the cure of {crofulous ulcers, tonics 
of every kind prove ufeful : Peruvian bark, 
of which I have already made mention, 
fhould be continued, together with fea- 

Gg2 bathing, 
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bathing, and an invigorating diet : Of late, 
a preparation of Terra ponderofa has alfo 
been ufed as a tonic, under the form of 
what is termed Muriated Barytes ; and al- 
though it, no doubt, often fails, I have in 
various inftances made ufe of it with very 
obvious benefit. The dofe, at firft, is eight 
or ten drops to an adult, in a glafs of wa- 
ter ; to be repeated three times a-day, and 
increafed gradually to twenty, thirty or 
forty drops, if they do not previoufly ex- 
cite ficknefs. 

In long-continued wun aslad: ulcers, if- 
fues prove always ufeful, and the preffure 
which we derive from a proper applica- 
tion of the laced ftocking, or of a fpiral 
roller, is often one of the moft ufeful re- 
medies we can employ: It prevents thofe 
fungous granulations, to which ulcers con- 
nected with fcrofula are particularly li- 
able, and by which alone a cure is often 
prevented, which otherwife would take 
place. 
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SECTION XIII. 


General Corollaries relating to the Manage- 
ment of Ulcers. 


N the preceding fections, I have endea- 
voured to point out every circum- 
{tance of importance in the cure of ul- 
cers : At prefent I fhall exhibit, by way of 
conclufion, fuch general corollaries as feem | 
to refult from what has been faid. 

1. It appears, except in a few inftan- 
ces, namely, in Lues Venerea, Scrofula, 
and Scurvy, that Ulcers are always to be 
confidered as Local. aoe 

2. That, excepting in one or other of 
thefe difeafes, the varieties in the matter 
of ulcers, depend always on fome parti- 
cular affection of the folids in the part dif- 

eafed, 
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eafed, and not on any morbid ftate of the 
fluids. 

3. That ulcers appear to be ufeful or 
prejudicial, not by the quality of the mat- 
ter which they difcharge, but by the quan- 
tity : And, accordingly, that the cure even 
of the oldeft ulcer is rendered fafe by the 
introduction of fuch an iffue as will yield 
the fame quantity of fluids, which the fy- 
_ ftem, by means of the ulcer, has been ac- 
cuftomed to throw off. | 

4. That, in the cure of ulcers, the firft 
circumftance to be determined, is, whe- 
ther they are to be confidered as general 
or local. If they appear to be of the for- 
mer kind, fuch remedies muft be advifed : 
as are known to be moft effectual for re- 
moving the difeafe with which they are 
combined : In other refpects, the treatment 
of thefe is nearly the fame with that of lo- 
cal ulcers. 

5. That, in the treatment of ulcers of 
every kind, the chief object to be kept in 
view, is, to reduce them as quickly as pof- 

fible to a ftate of purulency ; for which 
| purpofe 
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purpofe the remedies have been pointed out 
in the feveral preceding fections. 

6. When brought to this fituation, the 
cure is to be accomplifhed by due atten- 
tion to the three following circumftances. 

1/7, The introduction of an iffue, of fuch 
a fize as may carry off nearly the fame 
quantity of fluids which the fyftem, by 
means of the fore, has been accuftomed:to 
throw off. a 

2d, The prefervation of she matter in a 
purulent form, the feveral means for which 
have been already pointed out; but the 
moft important, it may here be remarked, 
are, obviating every kind of irritation, and 
preferving, in the parts affected, a proper 
degree of heat. 

3d, The application of gentle refine 
not only upon the ulcer itfelf, but on the 
neighbouring found parts alfo. 

In the courfe of this work, I have of- 
ten had occafion to {peak of the influence 
of preffure in the cure of ulcers. In addi- 
tion to what has already been {aid upon 
this point, I think it right to obferve, that 

this 
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_ this remedy is not as yet fufficiently 
known, otherwife it would be more gene- 
rally employed. Tlofe who have not ufed 
it freely would {carcely give credit to the 
accounts which I could give of its univer- 
fal: utility in the cure of fores ; but, from 
much experience of its effects in almoft 
every variety of ulcer, I can venture to af 
fert, that thofe who have not employed 
it, have deprived their patients of the 
moft powerful application hitherto propo- 
fed for the cure of ulcers. 

Thefe are, in fhort, the principal points 
to be kept in view in the cure of ulcers, as 
in different parts of the preceding fections 
have been more fully explained. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. - 
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